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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE GREEK VERSION OF A PART OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
PRESERVED AT VENICE. 
Tue discovery of an unknown version of the Pentateuch and certain 
other books of the Old ‘Testament, which produced so great a sensa- 
tion among the continental scholars at the latter end of the last century, 
appears never to have excited much attention in England. ‘The sub- 


ject, however, is interesting on many accounts ; and as so little has 


been written about it in this country,* some notice of it may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the British Magazine, 

The first announcement that such a version existed in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice was first made by Zanetti and Bongiovanni in their 
catalogue of the Greek MSS. contained in that repository of learning. 
They deseribed it as being written from right to left, in the Hebrew 
manner, (a dextera ad sinistram, Hebreeorum more, exaratum,) The 
looseness and ambiguity of this description led to a belief that it was 
written as Hebrew is, from right to left; but this proved to be not the 
case. For though it begins, as we commonly say of Hebrew books, 
at the end, and the pages throughout follow the same retrograde 
order, the lines are written as Greek always is, i.e., from left to right. 

The curiosity of biblical critics was excited by the information com- 
municated by the Venetian scholars. Stroth offered a hundred 
dollars for a copy of the MS.; but no one could be found at Venice 
to transcribe it. Semler was equally unsuccessful. At length it was 
examined, and a part of it transcribed, by Adler, who appears, how- 
ever, to have been scarcely competent to his task. The first person 
who successfully deciphered and correctly transcribed it, was the cele- 
brated Jean-Baptiste-Gaspard d’Ansse de Villoison, during his resi- 
dence at Venice in 1781 and the following years. This eminent 
scholar was singularly qualified for such a labour. He was the first 
Greek palzographist of his time, and his copy of the MS., which for 
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the difficulty of the character is scarcely exceeded by any in existence, 
is allowed to have been executed with great fidelity. Upon return. 
ing to France, in 1784, he passed through Strasbourg. _ In this city 
he left part of his MS., where it was carried through the press by 
Dahler and Miller, and given to the public in the same year in a 
small octavo volume.* The part thus published consisted of the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Daniel,t and the poetical parts of the Pentateuch { His MS. con. 
tained the whole of the Pentateuch, but this he for the present re- 
served, willing to ascertain how the smaller volume was received by 
the learned world. As scholars generally called for the publication of 
the entire work, a few years afterwards he entrusted the unpublished 
part to Dr. Ammon, by whom it was published at Erlangen,§ in three 
parts,—the first, containing the books of Genesis and Exodus (pp.319), 
in 1790; the second, containing Leviticus and Numbers (pp. 252), in 
the course of the same year; and the third, containing Deuteronomy, 
and a critical apparatus,|| in 1791. 

The version thus given to the public is in every respect a very re- 
markable piece. It is a literal translation of the Hebrew text into 
Attic Greek, and of the Chaldee parts of Daniel into Doric. In most 
places it has all the servile and ungrammatical fidelity of the inter- 
lineal Latin version of Pagninus and Montanus. Not only is the 
Hebrew order observed in the way already noticed, but the divisions 
(Paraschioth) employed in reading in the synagogues are also adopted. 
The translator, whoever he was, was intimately acquainted with both 
languages, and has produced a work which possesses no small value, 
as illustrating the earlier state of the original text of the ancient 
scriptures. 

The Venetian MS. came into St. Mark’s library with the other 
books of the celebrated Cardinal Bessarion, to whom it formerly be 





* Nova Versio Grwca Proverbiorum, Ecclesiastis, Cantici Canticorum, Rutbi, 
Threnorum, Danielis, et Selectorum Pentateuchi Locorum ex unico S Marci 
Bibliothec codice Veneto nunc primum eruta et notulis illustrata a Johanne Bap- 
tista Caspare d’Ansse de Villoison, Regia inscriptionum Academia Parisiensis, 
Regie et Antiquariw Societatum Londinensium, Regie Berolinensis, Goettingensis, 
Manheimensis, Jenensis, Upsaliensis, Haphniensis, Matritensis, Cortonensis, Nea- 
politana, Arcadice, Romane, Massiliensis, &c. &e. Academiarum Socius (sic). 
Argentorati, Sumptibus Bibliopolii Academici. M.ncc.uxxxiv. pp. 215. 


+ This is the order in which these books follow the Pentateuch in the Vene- 
tian MS. 


t Gen, xlix. 1—28; Exod. xv. 1—19; Num. xxiii, 7—10, 18—24; xxiv. 3—9, 
15—24; Deut. xxxii. 1—43; xxxiii. 

§ Nova Versia Graca Pentateuchi ex unico S, Marci Bibliotheca codice Veneto 
nune primum edidit atque recensuit Christoph. Frider. Ammon Philosophie Doctor 


et Professor extraordinarius in Litterarum Universitate Erlangensi. Erlang 
Sumptibus Joannis Jacobi Palmii c11ocexe. 


¥ Containing along list of Addendaad Emendanda, not only to the Pentateuch, but 
to the books before published by Villoison, supplied chiefly by Morelli, who for this 
purpose made a new collation of the original MS.; an “ Index vocabularum poeti- 
corum, rarioruin, novorum et hucusque incognitorum in versione Pentateuchi Ve 
neta Greea ;” and a Commentatio, the first part of which is, “ De usu hujus Ver- 
sionis critico et exegetico;” the second, “ De Indole et tate hujus versionis.” 
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longed, and who wrote in it the following inscription in Greek and 
Latin :—D'éveots xai &AXa ris Tadarae ypadijs, véa rwog Eppnveta, Gpyerac 
ard rov réAous rou /Jy3Aiov Kara “lovcaiouc* Kripa Bynooapiwoc Kapdiwadews 
rod rov TovoxAwy. [Genesis et alii libri de ‘Testamento Veteri. Nova 
translatio in Greecum, incipiens a fine libri modo Judaico B. Card, 
Tusculani.] ‘This is all that is known respecting it in the way of ex- 
ternal evidence. There is nothing to shew who was the translator, or 
where the translation was made. We are equally destitute of direct 
proof respecting the age of the existing MS., or where it came from. 
There seems, however, every reason to think that it isw transcript 
from an earlier copy, as it abounds with the mistakes usually made by 
copyists. And Villoison* and Morelli, no mean judges, suppose it to 
have been executed in the fourteenth century. ‘There can be little 
doubt also that Bessarion, who was in the habit of getting books from 
his native country, procured it from Constantinople or Greece. 

It was thought by Villoison and Morelli that the peculiar order,} 
and the use of the Paraschioth, shewed that the translator was a Jew. 
But this opinion was soon abandoned. For the intimate acquaintance 
which he displays with the Greek language, his familiarity with Gen- 
tile literature, and the Christian and anti-rabinical complexion of some 


—— ——— — — _ -—.. ae ee ee 


* Unicus ille Codex Venetus, e quo hane Versionem descripsimus, Pessarionis 
tempore, aut paulo antea, exaratus fuit, quantum conjicere licet e ductibus literarum, 
que multis in locis fere deleta, interdum quasi evanuerunt, et sape implicitis atque 
intricatis horrent nexibus. Fuit ille Codex Bessarionis, ut patet ex annotatione 
subjuncta, in qua prestantissimus ille Cardinalis Grace et Latine nomen suum et 
librorum Biblicorum, qui in hac Versione continentur, titulos apposuit, atque illud 
addidit, via ture égunve‘a, quippe qui nihil prorsus compertum haberet de ignoto 
hujusce Translationis Auctore, qu ipsi, jure ac merito, non recens, sed plane nova 
et adhue inaudita, et a Septuagintavirali omnino diversa, videbatur. Eodem enim 
sensu interpretanda sunt hwe verba, via tTiv’¢ igunvela, ac si quis Gallice diceret, qu'on 
vient de découvrir de nouveaux livres de Tite- Live, id est, repertos esse novos et hue 
usque ignotos Livii libros. Hune autem Codicem non fuisse ab ipsomet hujusce 
Translationis Auctore exaratum, vel sola quibus scatet, demonstrant menda et 
oscitantis Librarii errores. Villoison, Prafat. pp. x., xi. 

_t A folio primo, ad folium Lxxxr. adversum, quo Exodi. caput vii. v. 15, con- 
tinetur, character valde deformis atque inusitatus est: deinde a folio eodem averso 

d finem, satis usitato illo, quem in fine Deuteronomii vides, fere omnia scripta sunt, 
Charactere utroque inspecto codicem seculo xiv. adjudicare non ego sane vereor. 
Oblongam ejus formam specimen idem duplex ostendit, utpote quod seripturam cum 
‘ntegro margine, qui eum ambit, exhibeat. Literis initialibus rubri coloris a manu 
‘ynchrona liber totus interspersus est. Te non latet, eundem ordine retrogrado ex- 
“ratum esse, atque adeo folium primum, juxta communem loquendi rationem, 
ultimum tenere locum; in quo ex judaico scribendi more nonnihil sumtum est. 
Non tamen, ut esta nonnullis traditum, textus a dextra sinistrorsum abit : quod in 
Greea lingua perincommodum esset. Quanquam in usum Judworum privatum 
‘onseriptum, vel potius ad alius in usum eundem facti exemplum, deseriptum fuisse, 
‘um ex ordine scripture, tum ex lectionum per sabbata distributione, satis constat. 
“pographum esse, errores multi in vocibus accentibusque, et commata non pauca 
i locis omissa, ac postea in margine adjecta, declarant. Morellii Epist. ap. 
oe (Comment. pp. 104, 105. The specimens to which the learned librarian of 
St. Mark s alludes in this passage, are exhibited in an engraving in Ammou’s volume. 
Rh reign the writer of this paper that this peculiarity is rather a proof that the 
“slator was a Christian, who thus affectedly displayed his acquaintance with He- 


brew lite 
brew literature. If he had been a Jew, he would have been rather disposed to shew 
WS skill in Greek. 
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renderings, place it beyond all reasonable doubt that he was a Chris. 
tian scholar. 

When his translation was made, however, is quite matter of conjec- 
ture. It is easy to shew that it is not any one of the versions known 
to the ancient church. It has nothing in common with the Septua- 
gint. Neitheris it either of the versions incorporated in the Hexapla. 
kor the fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and of the 
fifth and sixth versions* employed by Origen in his critical labours, at 
once shew that this is altogether different. ‘The Greek version sup- 
posed to have been made by Sophronius,t+ was rendered from the 
Latin of Jerome ; and that of Apollinarius} was compiled from the 
versions of the Hexapla. ‘These are all the Greek versions which were 
known to Christian antiquity; the one with which we are now con- 
cerned must therefore have been made subsequently to the beginning 
of the fifth century. 

Now, though this unknown translator was well skilled in Greek, 
especially in the language of the Attic writers and the poets, he uses 


many words which do not occur in the classical authors, and some — 


which were first used in the times of the lower empire. ‘The work 
must therefore have been executed in the middle ages. It is well 
known that literature was zealously cultivated by the Greeks during the 
reigns Of the first emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. Somewhat 
later, Michael Psellus boasts of his acquaintance with Hebrew.§ We 
should probably be safe in supposing this interesting monument of 
biblical learning to have been composed in the interval between the 
beginning of the tenth and that of the twelfth centuries, 

The general structure of the language, which, with all its pedantry 
and affectation, breathes the spirit of learning, and the intimate know- 
ledge which it displays with the Greek grammar, point to Constanti- 
nople as the place where it was written, or at least where the trans- 
lator received his education. There was no other place in the Kast 
where the student would be likely to have made such proficiency in 
the higher literature. And least of all can we admit the conjecture of 
Ammon,|| till it is supported by stronger evidence than he has been 
able to adduce, that it was made in Syria. 

As the volumes in which it is contained are by no means common 
in this country, it will scarcely be deemed superfluous to give a few 
specimens, which it will be interesting to compare with the Hebrew 


original and the venerable Septuagint. The following is Genesis, 
iii, L—R — 


Ver. 1. ‘0 8 bfus imiicte me pif govterecos wav ig Saou Tod aye ov, Umeg imoiicey 5 | ore ; 
Seis. Egy roluy wots tiv pha’ xa, dg’ ody ifn Saag" odm EBecbov awd warrds Evdou ~ ry 
Sefoou. Y. Kad aimey i yori Weds tiv Bfav, awd roi xagmod Tot Evaou Tov wacatelcor | a: spate 
3. aw 88 rod xagmod TOU EvAou Tod few rod wacadeiccu elwev d Seds* Oix Eecbor dn” ai Tol 
0:9 Secioy airod, un wore arobavoroyv, 4, Ele 8 Pus wets ‘he yuvalna® ob ty Senex 


* See Prideaux, Connection, vol. iii, p. 75. 
t Villoison, Prafat. p. iv. $ Ibid. p. v. 
| Comment. p. 116. 


$ Ibid. p. vii. 
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rebvigecder, 5. Orbe yap 6 Seis, Srimen iv TH ht ga rod Paysiv ope wes aired, Siaghh- 
coral 3’ oh 6GGaAmol oPaiv xad TeAtceroy we see,° adore xenerdy xa worpor. 6. EY Bu» 
civ fh yoo, Ere sygnerav 7d EbAoy arg edwdiy, ors Tv gadis hy TOis Fmpmage, iferev Te To GvAov tig 
1) Buudvou, x@Aaeey a3 rod xelvou Kam ou, xapeyer, Bwxé + ine TH ralTns ards giv tavri, 
xdgayo. 7. "Avawyaciy our oi pbaruoi aufoiy abtoly xdyrwroy irs yuma ite\cirny, bipa- 
Lary TE QUAACY GURTS xdrancatyy tavro'y wegilimara. 8. “Emvdicdny 88 tiv fwviy rod 
lerwrod ToC Ve00 Bulovros év tp wagadelow Ty wrens Tig nuicag. ixgdly F 6 divOowmros h re 
yuri of awd @oogwmoy Tov dvTwrod To Seov ty utow Tov EdAev rou wagade/oou. 


The use of the word dyrwrs to represent the sacred name mn 


is very remarkable, and is a curious specimen of the etymological 
renderings which occur throughout the version, The following 
passage from the Proverbs, viii., will be found to exhibit all the same 
peculiarities — 


Ver. 12. "Eyd hb copia KaTAcKnwre weiPeorurnr, xa) picu Aoyicpaw eighew. 13, 
~? ~ ~ , ~ , ‘ ‘ , a 
(fos Ted CvTwrod, muceiv xaxdy’ twapiy imngpmévoy ye xa! Teleoy Seivdv, ordian Te Sarr oopiay 
inlenom. 14. “loyw Covdny Umagkly te. “ley Eiveow avBcelav Te. 15, "By iuol Bacideig 
Bagiksicoves, hyeudves Te Tumacoucs Sixnaiociyyy. 16. 'Ev éuod dgyovres aeEoucs, xa) evepyé~ 
ru, waves xgiTad Bixauocuvns. 17. "Eyw rods tub qidcodvras Pidnow" oi yap dpbgixorrés mos, 
vighoougs ke 18. TlAodrog xal d6Ea civ kuch, weguovela, xgdrog Simavocivy Te 19. Koelr~ 
ye . ~ ree . al a ees wf Pe NE , ei , 
rwr § iuds xagwog youTo amupryougou, HT” é/ai) mois &oyvgou EEnonmivov. 


The following is a specimen of the Doric, into which+ this trans- 
lator has ingeniously rendered those parts of the Book of Daniel 


which in the original are written in Chaldee. It is from Dan. vi. 
19—23 :— 


Ver. 19. "Evrwrire 6 Baclreug bv ooSow tyegbain’ iv ra Pa ces, xav inrywrg TPH Bibow 
riv Actor amivde. 20. Kav rH iryyexévar & TY Pibew, Tw Aanthy & Ford ddAyeng 
iSiacey, amexolvar: 2 6 Baclheus, xpfa Ty AantrAw Aantde, olxita Tai Sea TH LavTOG, 6 Tadg 
Sabg, @ TL Aargevesc ara bv Euveyels, dg ioyucey ikeAécdas te worl riv Asivrav; Ql. rire 
Aantros, Co ty Baciret SielrAextou’ Bacirev és aiivag Bios. D2. Sede ot'mde Eweurs viv 
ayythov tauTo 0, xaxAsice T) OTS ux Tiv AgivTwy" oUxow EPIepdy ms, Way Woocoey we Evimidy 
ti xadagirng ebptfn os, xatimeg tvomiv Tev, ava, Biapdooay ovx imclnca, 23. ivtwrore 5 
Bagikevs ayav nyadivdn in’ alte, tiv Te Aawidoy EQny avayaysiy worl Ta 28ow" dviing On 
rolvwy Matos amd TH Bibow" nTicouy Pbooa ouy elentas iv Thy Crimeg inlotevcey bv TH 
Sa oi, 


Such is this curious monument of biblical literature. Its value in a 
critical point of view is obvious. And it is not a little interesting to 
the student of literary history as a link in the succession of Hebrew 
scholarship, and as affording a remarkable proof of the extent and ac- 
curacy of Byzantine learning. J.G.D. 


ee = EE — _— 


* Ammon prints it $e¢ after Villoison, but Morelli read it as in the text. 


+ Villoison, noticing this fact, justly observes that the use of the various dialeets pre- 
vailed among the Greeks longer than is usually supposed ; in confirmation of which he 
adds—* In quibusdam remotis et fere inaccessis Gracia angulis nonnulla etiam nune 
Dialectorum servantur vestigia. Ipse Venetiis, quemdam Cretensem, qui tune 
primum e monte Ida, ubi fuerat natus et educatus, pedem efferebat, seepius ea lo- 
quentem lingua audivi, quam omnibus suis montanis civibus familiarem esse mihi 


miranti adfirmabat, queque multa Dorica vocabula, multas formas Doricis peculiares 
proculdubio retineret.” Praefat. p. xxii. 
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GNOSTICISM, AS DEVELOPED BY IREN.TUS 


Gnosticism is now well-nigh forgotten, or noticed only by those who 
are led to an acquaintance with it either by its connexion with cep. 
tain passages in the New Testament, or by a systematic study of the 
early Fathers ofthe church. And yet it existed in the world, and spread 
over the civilized portions of it as a system of philosophy at a time 
when heathen speculation had attained its highest refinement, and 
Christianity had introduced certainty to take the place of speculation, 
But that it should have taken hold on the minds of men to such ap 
extent and at such atime is surely one of the most unaccountable 
facts in the history of the human mind. ‘To us, even the Platonic 
system would appear so much more rational and intelligible, and the 
Christiap doctrine so much more simple and natural, and, if 1 may so 
say, manly, that in their presence one wonders what there could have 
been to recommend gnosticism. ‘The Grecian schemes were so many 
efforts of unassisted reason to find out truth by simple speculation, 
They could therefore never be propounded as certainties, but only as 
probabilities. They accordingly rested on their probability, and 
struck out many truths. They bear about them the air of the con- 
clusions of men searching after truth, and haying in some degree 
attained it. Christianity, on the other hand, professed to be a re- 
velation from above. It did not pretend to speculate or to reason; it 
taught its doctrines as infallible truths, and supported its teaching by 
miracles, and an appeal to fulfilled prophecy. Gnosticism was like 
neither. It was in fact gratuitous speculation, founded upon nothing 
but the fact of a great difficulty, which human reason had never yet 
solved, the causation of evil; but it claimed no support from reason ; 
it propounded no proofs, but put itself forward as the revealed 
solution of this difficulty. It wrought miracles, indeed, which might 
have served where the Christian miracles were unknown, but poor 
and weak indeed to put in competition with them, for they were mere 


juggles. They answered no beneficial end; they were over in a few 


minutes; they submitted themselves to no daily and hourly proof; 
and although professing to support a higher and purer God than was 
ever before thought of, they were of the same nature as those practised 
by heathen sorcerers. But to have solved this great difficulty, the 
system ought at least to have been uniform, or at most progressive. 
No teacher should have contradicted another, however much he 
might improve upon him. And yet this was far from being 
the case. The various successive teachers not only pulled down 
what their predecessors had set up, but even contemporary leaders 
contradicted each other. This would have been perfectly consistent 


if they had set up as mere speculators; but they claimed a sort of 


inspiration, nay, whilst setting aside the gospel, they claimed support 
from the gospel. Whilst making higher pretensions than they allowed 
the apostles, they professed to have a tradition received from the 
apostles. Whilst utterly overthrowing the religion of Christ, they 
appealed to his words and teaching as supporting them. 
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But although borrowing support from Christianity, it was not itself 
in any sense a religion. It taught no present devotion towards any 
superior being. It had no offerings, no prayers, stili less any expia- 
tions. Although some of its teachers practised rites borrowed from 
the eucharist, they had no religious object. They were mere juggles, 
Although the tdea of glorifying the beings above entered into the sys- 
tem, yet it affected only the beings above man, or man atter he quitted 
this state. It had no place on earth. This wasa place of discipline, 
or training, for a state in which he was to glorify the great first cause ; 
but he had nothing to do with glorifying him here. The great object 
of man here was know/edge. In this respect it was analogous to the 
Grecian philosophies; for they had no connexion with religion, but 
were rather antagonists to it. ‘They tended to overthrow the heathen 
superstitions, but they furnished nothing to replace them. ‘They 
taught, it may be, moral duties ; but it was not upon any principles of 
religion, but rather of social benefit. They attained to better notions 
on the unity and nature of God than were entertained by their com- 
patriots, but they led not to a purer worship of him. At best they 
refined and mysticized the mythology and religious observances of the 
old religions. In this respect, then, of being unconnected with re- 
ligion, it was like the philosophical systems of its own and former 
times; but it went further than they in being essentially trreligious, 
by placing the perfection of man in Anowledge, and that only. By 
this means the necessity of religion of any kind was totally done away. 
Curiosity was substituted for devotion, and unbounded liberty for 
duty, whether to God or to man. 

Curiosity being thus canonized, it is remarkable that the gnostic 
system had baits for almost every description of it. It is curiosity, 
the desire of knowing what others know, fully as much as passion and 
appetite, which leads men into the various descriptions of vice; and 
this species of curiosity was not only allowed, but even sanctioned and 
stimulated. Men were told that it was the express destiny of every 
one who was to be perfect to know everything that could be known 
in this world ; and not only that, but that if a person failed of acquiring 
the requisite knowledge in one lifetime, his soul must pass into another 
and another body, until it had arrived at the necessary degree of in- 
formation, It is true that this implied, in its literal meaning, the 
knowledge of good as well as of evil. But it requires little acquaint- 
ance with human nature to tell us in what sense it would be most 
commonly taken, And if any scruples still remained, they were re- 
moved by the doctrine that all actions were naturally indifferent, and 
that nothing but human opinion, or the arbitrary will of a tyrannical 
being, the Jewish God, had ever made any such thing as moral dis- 
finctions, ‘Thus a vicious curiosity became a duty, if such a term had 
been allowable in gnosticism ; or, at all events, that man who did not 
foster and indulge it to the utmost, was fighting against his own 
interest, 

There is another kind of curiosity which has governed many in all 
“ges, and which is not even yet extinct, and that is, a desire to-be 
acquainted with future or unknown circumstances, or to possess @ 
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power beyond the reach of ordinary men. There have been alway 
those who have professed themselves possessors of this supernatun 
knowledge, and of course others who have desired either to possess j 
or to witness and profit by its exercise. From this desire has arise, 
the whole of magic from the beginning, and the science of astrol 
in particular. Accordingly, this was a marked feature in many of the 
gnostic teachers, that they laid claim to magical powers; and hereip 
they differed from the heathen philosophers, and became the antago. 
nists of the Christian apostles. Simon Magus, for instance, who is 
generally reckoned the first gnostic leader, was a magician, and ther 
is great reason to suspect that his faith was more a reliance on the 
apostles on the supposition of their having some deeper art than bis 
own, than the faith of the heart in the principles of the gospel. 

But there is another class of persons who could neither be imposed 
on by the pretensions to supernatural power, nor the seductions of 


evil appetites, whose cast of character is altogether intellectual, and ’ 
The attention of 7 


whose temptations must therefore be intellectual. 
such persons had in all ages been directed to the unseen things of 
creation, the invisible springs of all earthly motions and actions, the 
secret agencies of nature, the nature of the Great Original of all 
things, the methods of his providential government, the time and 
manner of the creation, the origin of evil, the future state of mankind 
after their departure from this earthly scene. Questions of this kind 
had engaged the curiosity of minds of the higher order ever since 
civilization began, and no system could find acceptance with them 
which offered no solution of such questions. Gnosticism accord. 
ingly furnished food for the curiosity of these, and that in greater 
abundance than any other system yet invented. 

Besides the Gentile speculatists, there was also the philosophical 
Jew, who had become acquainted with the Grecian learning, and had 
thus come to endeavour to account, upon new principles, for the 
economy of the divine government under the law, partly for his own 
satisfaction, partly to render it palatable to his heathen friends. Two 
points in his law would present difficulty : first, the endless forms and 
ceremonies considered with reference to God, who, being a spirit, 
would require a spiritual worship, (for this is a truth which this class 
of Jews were fully sensible of,) together with the prohibitions of various 
animals; and secondly, the severities which God himself exercised 
and taught their forefathers to exercise against idolators. And no 
doubt many Jews of this class were become practically unbelievers by 
speculating upon points which their forefathers implicitly received and 
devoutly practised. 

There was again another class—viz., Christians by birth and edw- 
cation, brought up in leisure, and given to study, who, never having 
received the gospel humbly and practically, became infected with the 
unsettled spirit of speculative inquiry. ‘These would see the apparent 
incongruities between the law and the gospel, especially in the spint 
in which each was administered ; and instead of being contented to be 
ignorant of that which had not been revealed, would endeavour # 
form some system independent of revelation, by which to account fot 
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these incongruities. To these two classes we shall see that gnosticism 
also adapted itself; and indeed to the latter it would be specially 
adapted in the licentiousness of its morals. For being brought up 
without their own choice in a system of great strictness, at which their 
nature perhaps rebelled, and which they had themselves never heartily 
embraced ; and yet not liking to renounce it on the distinct avowal of 
a love of vice, they would gladly close with a scheme which gave un- 
bounded licence the character of superior wisdom, and even of duty 
itself. 

We see then what there was in the character of the times to pre- 

e men for such a system as gnosticism. But it did not grow up at 

once into all its completeness, It developed itself by degrees, as men 
were prepared for it; and when we have considered it in its leading 
features, we can scarcely fail to acquiesce in the view of it taken by 
the Christian writers contemporary with it—-viz., that it was a scheme 
specially concocted by the author of evil, as antagonist to Christianity. 
Simon Magus, as all agree, was the first teacher of gnosticism; and 
when he first appeared in that character in Samaria, it is obvious that 
he could have known but little of the gospel, and this may account for 
the little notice taken of it in his system. He came as the great power 
of God, that is, as God manifested on earth; and he wrought pre- 
tended miracles in confirmation of his pretensions. It is remarkable 
that none of his successors made any such pretension as this, although 
they too, at least some of them, professed miraculous power. He was 
therefore the antagonist of Christ; strictly 4ntichrist, in a higher sense 
than any other. He taught that the God of the Jews was not truly 
God, but only, like the Jupiter of heathenism, one of a set of angelic 
powers ; that the supreme God had nothing to do with the origination 
of evil further than that he had created those angelic powers from 
whom it had sprung; nay that he had not created them directly, but 
by his thought, which, taking a personal character, was the actual 
creator of these; that therefore the Supreme Being had nothing to do 
with anything in this world, excepting in so far as he had inter- 
fered to remedy the mischief occasioned by the angels. It was in this 
way that he endeavoured to reconcile the imperfections of this world 
with the perfection of God. But he went further than this; for by 
making the Creator of this world and the God of the Old Testament 
an imperfect being, he in reality denied God, whilst professing to 
know more of him than other men. 

Chis part of the system only accounted for physical evil, and such 
moral evils as oppression and violence ; but moral evil, as we commonly 
understand it, he treated in quite a different way—i.e., by denying 
that it was evil at all; for he asserted that it was so only through the 
'yrannical imposition of the angels. Nay, he even went so far as to 
assert that he himself was God, come down from above to rescue men 
from their thraldom by teaching them the truth of things, and thus to 
restore them to their rightful liberty, by shewing them that they might 
do Whatever they listed, and indeed ought to do so to vindicate -his 
authority, which had been usurped by the angels. A more plausible 
scheme of blasphemy and licentiousness could scarcely have been 
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concocted for the philosophizing Jew, or the heathen who had looked 
into Judaism merely as a rival system of barbarian philosophy. |}, 
recognised all the facts of the Old Testament; but it totally neutralized 
them, and destroyed altogether the religion with which they would haye 
appeared to be inseparably blended. 

When Christianity began to spread, and Jesus was believed on by 
multitudes, and reverenced by many who did not receive him, it be. 
came politic to recognise the gospel in the same manner in which the 
law had been recognised. hooutnats, the external facts of the life of 
Jesus were not disputed, but a new spirit was given tothem. Jesus 
was a manifestation of the Supreme God, as Simon was; come upon 
the same errand, to destroy the Jewish law, and thence an object of 
hatred to the Jews, who triumphed so far as to crucify the external 
body in which he appeared, but had no power over him who had in. 
habited it. Here there was just enough of truth to impose upon 4 
person brought up to believe the gospel without really loving it, and 
falsehood enough altogether to prevent its reception. 


The sketch which I have now traced is the nucleus of gnosticism, — 


Simon's dignifying his paramour with the title of the Thought of the 
Kirst Cause, and his figment of her having been in a perpetual state of 


transmigration, was no doubt an after thought to cover the grossnes | 


which prying minds might fancy in the great empiric, an end which 
might not be sufficiently accomplished by his doctrine that all actions 
were indifferent. 

Whether Simon really invented the first Ogdoad of pure Emana- 
tions from the Great Father may be doubted ; for the testimony to that 
fact does not appear sufficiently early, and those who assert it contra- 
dict each other in the names of them. But that he taught that 
there were excellences and powers, as well as angels, appears from 
Ireneus. Yet as that author undertakes to tell the share which 
Simon had in forming the system, and certainly attributes the regu- 
larity of it to his suecessors, it appears most probable that he defined 
nothing as to the number or functions of those celestial beings. 

The sketch, however, of Simon, to whatever extent he went, was 
sufficiently filled up by his successors. In his system of angelic beings 
they defined their number, and to a certain extent fixed their functions. 
There was at last a body of these formed between the Supreme Being 
and the authors of this world, perfect in holiness and obedience. The 
defection of one of these was made as much as possible the work of 
accident. She was made, according to various schemes, sometimes to 
be totally excluded from this perfect society, sometimes to be restored 
to it again, leaving an imperfect offspring behind her. From her of 
her offspring sprang the Creator, who is sometimes represented as the 
chief of seven angels, sometimes as a peculiar being having the angels 
under him. The creation of man is represented as the work of this 
imperfect being, but the spark of heavenly life in him as an emanation, 
more or less direct, from the First Cause. In this way the scheme 
became more definite; but from the same cause it became a set of 
schemes more or less inconsistent with each other, but all aiming # 
having a succession of mysteries to be communicated by degrees. 10 
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this way the minds of men were amused and tantalized, and prevented 
from a serious search after truth; whilst if one scheme was searched 
to the bottom, and its stock of mysteries exhausted, there was still 
another and another refinement to lure him away from the real truth. 
There was, however, the uniform tendency to remove the government 
of this world from the cognizance of the Supreme Being, and to repre- 
sent the author of the law and the prophets as an imperfect, self-con- 
tradictory, cruel Being. There was the same mode of rendering null 
the distinction between moral good and evil, by attributing it to 
opinion, or custom, or the ordinance of the God of this world. There 
was the same attempt to nullify the gospel by doing away with the 
Christian idea of the incarnate Son of God, and representing the advent 
of Jesus as a portion of the gnostic scheme; for whether Jesus was 
considered as only apparently a man, or as merely a man ; whether the 
Saviour dwelt in him or made use of him ; whether it were the Saviour, 
or the Christ, or the only Begotten, or the Jesus above, who interested 
himself for the redemption of the spiritual seed, it all amounted to the 
same thing in the end. It abolished the real salvation of the soul, it 
took away the incarnation and atonement, it made the gospel of no 
effect. 

The nature of the redemption it preached was likewise everywhere 
the same. It was not a redemption from the dominion of sin, but by 
denying that there was any such thing as sin. Whether it taught 
that the simple practical knowledge of this fact was all the redemption 
necessary, or that some initiatory rite was requisite to give that know- 
ledge, or that a full knowledge of the gnostic theory was to be super- 
added to qualify for eternal redemption,—whether it led its votaries to 
defy the God of the Old Testament, or taught them mystic forms by 
which to elude him when sitting in judgment, it all amounted to the 
same thing. Lewdness of the grossest kind was denied to be any sin. 
There were, indeed, some who embraced the general theory, and with 
it believed that the flesh, as being the work of the Creator, was to be 
denied and mortified in every way, and who therefore decried mar- 
riage* itself, and forbad to eat flesh; but they were but few. The 
opposite use of the undervaluing of the flesh was the more popular 
and the more prevalent. 

Hitherto, perhaps, there has appeared but little in common with our 
own times; but there were other features of gnosticism, in which it 
will appear to have been the parent of Antinomianism, even that of 
the most recent days. If any one is at all familiar with the high 
Calvinism of Toplady and his school, such as Dr. Hawker of Ply- 
mouth, and here and there a clergyman or dissenting teacher, or even 
has met with it casually amongst the laity, he will have found that it 
strongly resembled the gnosticism of the age of Irenaeus. It is of the 
essence of strict Calvinism to teach that individuals are inevitably des- 
tined to salvation ; and so it was in gnosticism. ‘The spiritual seed 
Since 
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must all be brought back again from earthly degradation; none cay 
fail of being so, first or last. He may be destined to numerous trans. 
migrations ; but the spirit must finally be wafted upward to the eternal 
fuluess.* Again, the spiritual pride and presumption of the genuine 
Antinomian is a very observable trait ; his speaking of all as carnal 
who do not adopt his scheme, his placing religion not in holiness, but 
in knowing the truth, his assumption of —— illumination, his 
declarations that none but those specially favoured are capable of 
knowing the truth, all this is merely but a repetition of gnosticism, 
The gnostic called himself spiritual, and the churchman carnal ;+ he 
was the elect, and the orthodox only the called ;{ he derived his very 
name from his making knowledge paramount to all other things ;§ he 
declared that none were capable of receiving his scheme but the 
spiritual seed ;|} that to others good works were necessary and useful, 
but that their lot, however praiseworthy, could never be the same ay 
that of the elect.** So, again, the abuse of the doctrine of justification 
by faith is as early as those times. They declared that faith and love 


was the sum of their religion ;++ that the law might be a restraint suited | 


to inferior natures, but that to them it would be a degradation to sub- 
mit their minds to its yoke, and that, in fact, whatever acts they might 
commit, it was impossible for them either to be polluted by those acts 
or to fail of salvation.$$ Who would not suppose that the modern 
ultra-Calvinist was the speaker? So again, at that time, as in these 
days, these tenets were not always taken up as a cloak for licentious- 
ness, Saturninus and 'Tatian were extremely correct in their lives; 
and Valentinus was not accused of any peculiar immorality ; indeed, 
he long continued nominally a member of the church, which, if his 
conduct had been flagitious, he could not have done. If they des 
pised the restraints of the moral law, they probably supposed, like 
Toplady and others, that they had higher principles, which would lead 
them to greater heights of purity ; or they were men of a speculative 
turn, who took up gnosticism as a theory, without any disposition to 
make that practical use of it which others did, merely because they 
were not persons of warm passions. Indeed, if we may judge from 4 
fragment preserved by Clement of Alexandria, Valentinus was rather 
a mystic in his religion. 

There are two or three features in which the gnostics were the 
forerunners of a very different class of errors. 'Transubstantiation no 
doubt arose in time by a natural depravation of the true doctrine of 
the eucharist, through the desire of defining that which scripture and 
primitive tradition had left undefined. But it is curious that a hintof 
it should have been siruck out by Marcus, one ofthe magical gnostics, 
who, amongst other arts of legerdemain, hit upon the idea of bringing 
down into the wine and water the blood of the supernal grace, by means 
of an invocation.§§ It is equally curious to read in the account of 
Carpocrates and his disciples that they asserted that Pilate had pro- 
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cured @ likeness of Jesus Christ to be taken, and that they set his 
image amongst those of Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle, and the 
rest, and decked it with chaplets, and paid to it the self-same honours 
which the heathen paid to their idols.* Nor is it less remarkable 
that the gnostics in general, when refuted by the scriptures, should 
have spoken in disparagement of them in terms singularly correspond- 
ing with those sometimes made use of by Roman controversialists ; 
« They turn to accuse the scriptures, as though they were not correct, 
nor of authority ; and say that they are at variance with themselves, 
neither can the truth be discovered from them by those who are ignorant 
of THEIR tradition.”+ Coincidences of this kind are at least curious ; 
and the further we search the more clearly will it appear that the 
gers of all subsequent errors appeared in very early tines. 


VINCENT OF LERINS. 
“ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” 


Tus saying has been so brought into notice lately, and it has been 
impugned in so singular a manner, that it may be useful to call atten- 
tion to it as it stands simply, and without application to any particular 
subject. 

If 1 understand the author of “ Ancient Christianity and the Oxford 
Tracts,” his argument on this point amounts to something of this 
kind :— You lay down for us a general rule by which, as church- 
ten, we are bound to accept and follow whatever has been believed or 
done in the church semper, e¢ ubique, et ab omnibus. 1 will shew you 
that this is a wrong rule by specifying something which will stand this 
test, and which is, at the same time, so unscriptural that you will feel 
constrained to condemn it. You must therefore abandon your rule.” 

This is, I believe, a fair account of his argument. The awful mis- 
representation of the early church by which he has attempted to main- 
tain it is not the point now under consideration. I am willing for a 
moment, and for the sake of argument, to suppose that he has suc- 
ceeded in fully and honestly proving all that he pretends to prove, 
aud that he really has found out something of universal and perpetual 
doctrine or practice in the Christian church which, come whence it 
may, is clearly not of God. I say ‘doctrine or practice,” and | am 
willing to say faith or discipline, custom or observance, or what you - 
will that may prevent cavil; because, whatever may have been the 
Meaning of the rule as originally given, it makes no difference with 
respect to the view which I wish to present. Let it be a point of 
doctrine or of practice, and let it be proved to his satisfaction and that 
of everybody else, that it is unscriptural and diabolical; what then ? 
~ the rule entirely destroyed and made away with? No such ‘thing. 
“trange thoughts might arise in men’s minds as to the church itself 
and all its doctrines and practices, but the rule would be just where it 
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was. Prove your exceptions seven times a day if you please, ang 
however men may stare at your paradoxes, and admit what they 
cannot disprove, and fancy that they are convinced where they do not 
understand, yet all minds that are not lighter than vanity itself will 
fall back upon the sound old maxim of obvious truth, by the sheer 
force of gravitation. They will come to it again and believe it, be. 
cause they cannot help believing it. It is what they always have be. 
lieved about everything, and what they must and will believe about 
their religion. ‘The rule commends itself to their common sense. It 
is evidently not a monkish dogma got up to comfort the pope, but a 
truth with which, in a less detined and epigrammatie form, they are 
perfectly familiar, and on which they constantly act. Suppose that 
some shrewd, uneducated, religiously disposed, parishioner were to 
come to you, and say, “Sir, the Socinian minister tells me that] 
ought to go to his chapel, that his is the real ‘¢ Ancient Chris. 
tianity,’ the doctrine that has been taught and received in the Christian 


church always, and everywhere, and by everybody.’ And suppose, too, é 
that you felt obliged to answer, “ Well, there he is right; all that he ~ 


says is quite true ;” how could you go on? Nay, give a man even 
only the negative argument, and he will be content. Say to the Ana- 
baptist, “1 am for the Bible, and the Bible only, and by it I will prove 
your sect to be in error. At the same time | grant that no one in the Chris. 
tian church, anywhere, or at ony time, ever maintained the doctrine or 
practice of infant baptism ;"—say this, and I suspect that few persons, 
either on his side or on yours, will wait to hear what else you have to 
say. If you shout after them, that they are despisers of the Bible, 
and papists, and tradition-mongers, and so forth, some one may per- 
haps in pity turn round and tell you that they have as much respect 
and deference for the Bible as you have, but they think it more likely 
that it has been misunderstood by you, or might be misunderstood by 
themselves, than that it should have been misunderstood by a/l other 
Christians in ad/ times and places. 


No; the attempt has been made by all heretics (semper, et ubique, | 


et ab omnibus) to lay claim to this mark of sound doctrine. ‘That is, 
so far as the circumstances of the case, and their own assurance, 
would allow. Of course, when a man pretended to a new revelation, 
he did not profess that every Christian, everywhere, and always, had 
known it; or if, like the Socinian, he found himself in a dreadfully 
small minority, it would be too gross, and he would naturally talk 
about philosophy, and tell us that the rejection of a doctrine by the 
swinish multitude was presumptive evidence of its truth. But it must 
be some such obstacle which shall prevent him who has anything here- 
tical to advance in the church from attempting to claim for it some- 
thing more or less like this proof of orthodoxy. It is an appeal to the 
common sense of men; and every man knows that he has only te 
prove the fact, and carry the whole world with him. In fact, the 
attempt to question so plain a truth is such a barefaced insult t0 
that common sense, that it should be met with indignation ; and we 
should listen to an objector with a contrary hypothesis, as we would 
to a wiseacre who had got a rigmarole story to prove that in some case 
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two and two may make five. It is necessary to protest (for how is it 
possible to argue?) against the reckless quackery of conceited igno- 
rance. The controversy which is going on has done much good by 
making men read and think about matters which they have too much 
neglected, and it will do much more; but we must in the meantime 
do what we can to prevent the foundations of all belief from being 
broken up to serve a turn in a dispute. 

I have already said that I do not speak with particular reference to 
the case by which the objector whom I have mentioned attempts to 
get rid of the rule. It seems to me too irrelevant, too absurd, too 
false both in fact and in logic, to require any reply but such as it has 
already icceived in this Magazine. There is no fear that the more it 
is investigated the more clearly this will appear. But in the mean 
time, a hint with regard to one point may not be without use to those 
who see nothing in his proof but the demolition of the “ Oxford 
Tract” writers. Let them be thankful that he can prove no such 
thing as he pretends. If he could—if, in spite of all protestants, and 
abundance of papists, he could bring monkery and nunnery under 
the rule which he presumes, or pretends, to question, he would un- 
doubtedly do more to revive them than all the men in Oxford or in 
Rome have done or can do. His attempt may be merely the mistake 
of ignorance ; but it is also possible that he may know what he is 
doing, and may mean to do it. He is believed to be a separatist 
from the church, and to belong to a sect which was once supposed to 
have concealed papists among its members. But be this as it may, 
let any one, protestant or papist, openly or covertly, only prove that 
monkery and nunnery come under the rule, and such is its over- 
whelming force that they must revive. He may talk what he will of 
consequences, and heap up his dunghill of nasty gleanings; only let 
the minds of men be convinced that these things really bear the stamp 
of “semper, et ubique, et ab omnibus,”’ and they will ascribe all that 
has been wrong to abuse in practice ; they will not rest in conscience 
till the doctrine is reasserted, and the experiment retried. 


— 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 25.) 
ExRata.—Page 16, line 11 from bottom, after “ also" insert comma; page 17, line 14 from 

bottom, after ‘‘ office’”’ insert ‘and ;” page 18, line 7, omit ‘* Bishop.” 
IN the extracts contained in the last Number, we had a full view 
of the manner in which Archbishop Sharp fulfilled the office en- 
‘rusted to him, during the reign of Queen Anne, as her “principal 
and guide” in ecclesiastical matters, and particularly in the dis- 
posal of church preferments. And it was remarked as a striking tes- 
"iihony to the excellence of the system then pursued, that the first 
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four names that occur in the records of Queen Anne’s appointments 








should be those of men so distinguished as Hooper, Beveridge, Bull, to 
and Wake. on the 
Hooper was the person whom Anne, as well as her husband, Prince + to I 
George of Denmark, had “pressed earnestly to have’’* for preceptor Archbi 
to their son, the Duke of Gloucester, when Burnet was appointed Dawet 
(in 1698); and his elevation to the first vacant see may probably bishop 
be regarded as the queen’s own act, with the immediate sanction, « desis 
or recommendation, of the confidential adviser whom she sent for see Wa 
“immediately upon her accession to the crown,’’+ and with whom, he re: 
though his “ stay in town was very short on this oceasion,’’ she had origins 
‘several conferences about ecclesiastical matters.’ find fr 
‘The appointments which followed next, of Beveridge and Bull, was \ 
were, as we have already seen, mainly owing to the same influence; Moss 
and, in their case, we see how, independently of the blessing conferred of hit 
4 on the church in the selection of such men to be its pastors, the man- gave | 
ai | ner of their appointment tended, in itself, to fix their decision ; in that biogrs 
. they found themselves thus called to posts of arduous duty which were Dr. I 
bub none of their seeking, and from which their natural feeling would intere 
. rather have led them to shrink, but that the office seemed with 90 frienc 
rd KE sacred and commanding authority to be laid upon them. Bishop Ww 
ie Beveridge, we have seen, in expressing his earnest hope of Divine carrit 
ay guidance in the discharge of his responsible trust, speaks of his having FOX 
aE: the more ground for this hope because, as the archbishop knew, he of px 
il ' ai “ undertook it in pure obedience to the will of God, manifested in His him. 
Hi aie aH directing her majesty to name to it one whom she had so little know- was 
Pepa es ledge of,” save through him who had been “an instrument,” as the acco! 
ei peeeg A bishop had reason to believe, “in God's hand, to call him to this high ferrit 
Weatetie ta office in the church ;”° and with Bishop Bull, in like manner, “ what most tae 
Cea) tee prevailed’’ over his unwillingness to enter into the episcopal college, By"! 
Pay 3! tha was his “ being earnestly solicited by several of the governors of the strug 
i ht ) church ; which he looked upon as the call of Providence,” and by he p 
J eet aie which “he was at last prevailed upon to accept of that elevated have 
KO ob station which he never sought.’’§ Tor: 
Ones With regard to Wake’s appointment to the see of Lincoln, it would to a: 
awl 4 seem to have been one of the instances in which the queen’s ministry polit 
a) were “so constantly interposing and directing her,’ “so that fre and, 
HP OE quently she was not at liberty to yield to” Archbishop Sharp's “ in- belo 
nat fluence, and follow his advice,” though “ yet this regard was had to rong 
oe him notwithstanding, that the queen would rarely give her promise = 
A ki without his advice and, generally speaking, consent first obtained.” i 
ath It was, according to Burnet’s account,q when the see of Lincoln eu 
. had been vacant now “some time,” that Dr. Wake was promoted ste 
H 3 
Put 2 wl 
* Biogr. Dict., art. Hooper. her 
Hae + Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of York, was pitched upon by the queen herself Py 
) 4 to preach the sermon at her coronation...... and to be her chief counsellor in chureh 
Biahy matters." (Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin’s History, vol. xx. p. 44.) . 
| a: t Vid. sup. pp. 20, 21. § Vid. sup. p. 25. Vid. sup. p. 22. Bio 
Biase “ Vid. supra, p. 25. 
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to it. “It is said to have been designed for Sir William Dawes, 
but the ministry, being offended by a sermon preached by him 
on the 30th of January preceding, prevailed upon the queen to give 
‘t to Dr. Wake.”** It would appear, from the influence by which 
Archbishop Sharp soon after succeeded in obtaining for Sir William 
Dawes the see of Chester,+ that it was in consequence of the arch- 
bishop's recommendation, that the see of Lincoln was, at this time, 
« designed for” him. Wake’s final appointment, however, to the vacant 
see was probably, as was the case with the filling up of the living that 
he resigned, sanctioned by Sharp's testimonial, though not by his 
original recommendation and proposal. For, on this occasion, as we 
find from the extracts already given,} “ when the living of St. James's 
was vacant by the promotion of Dr. Wake, his grace proposed Dr. 
Moss as a fit person for it; and the queen told him she had thought 
of him herself; yet, Dr. Trimnel being occasionally mentioned, he 
gave her a very good character of him. 1n which,” according to Sharp’s 
biographer, “ though he did no more than what was just, yet probably 
Dr. Trimnel was more obliged to him for this lift than to all the 
interest that was made by his other friends ;” though among those 
friends were Lord Sunderland and the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Whatever may be thought of the extent to which Archbishop Sharp 
carried his desire of “giving her majesty,” as far as was possible, 
“ good characters of her clergy,” he certainly cannot fairly be accused 
of political party spirit in the discharge of the duty imposed upon 
him. The principle upon which he consistently acted throughout, 
was that “he neither would oppose any man of real worth, upon 
account of party distinctions, nor would he consent to her pre- 
ferring any man whose religious principles or morals were ill-spoken of 
or suspected, though he were otherwise of great abilities, useful to the 
ministry, or favoured at court. He had,’ it appears, “remarkable 
struggles with great men on this score; but he held to his point; and 
he prevailed, at least as to the promotions in England.” And it must 
have been in a steady acting on this principle that, in the time of a 
Tory ministry, he recommended a person whom the queen objected 
to as “a notorious Whig.” What, it seems, he contended for was, that 
political party should not be the ground of promotion in the church ; 
and, at all events, that the sovereign, in the discharge of a sacred trust 
belonging to the church, should be unfettered by the contending in- 
terests of ministers of state. He considered this as a matter in which 
the queen was to act independently of temporal polities, fulfilling a 
sacred duty which devolved upon her personally.  “ He imagined 
she might depend upon the goodness of her own judgment as to the 
worth and fitness of persons, if she would but make use of it ; and told 
her, when he proposed several to her for a vacant bishopric, that, 
‘whether she put in any of Ais naming or no, she should put in one of 
her own choice, and not have one put upon her by others.’ ’’§ 


a = — eo = —————————— end 
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; Baron, of England,.vol. i., under the article of Sir Will. Dawes, quoted in 
iogr. Brit. art. Wake, note (o).” 
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This, however, would easily, to political eyes, be made to assume , 
party character; as may appear from the following passage.* — It rp. 
lates to the year 1707 :— 


‘* The Duchess of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct, p. 174, ob- 
serves, that, notwithstanding the promotion of Lord Sunderlandt to the pos 
of secretary of state was carried by the Whigs, they were soon alaimed agaip 
by the queen’s choice of two high-church divines} to fill two vacant bishoprigs, 
Several of the Whigs were disposed to think themselves betrayed by the mi. 
nistry ; whereas the truth was, that the queen’s inclination to the Tories being 
now soothed by the flatteries and insinuations of her private counsellors$ had 
begun to make it irksome to her to consult with her ministers upon any pro- 
motions, either in the church or the state. 
sellors Was to instil into the queen notions of the high prerogative of acting 
without her ministers, and (as they expressed it) of being queen indeed. Ani, 
the nomination of persons to bishoprics, against the judgment and remon. 
strances of her ministry, being what they knew her genius would fall in with 
more readily than with anything else they could propose, they began with 
that; and they took care that these remonstrances should be interpreted by 
the world, and resented by herself, as hard usage, a denial of common civility, 
and even the making her no queen. é 

“Her majesty, however, to quiet the dissatisfaction of the Whigs for the 
late promotions, ordered her ministers to assure them, that she would prefer 
no more Tories, and she gave the same assurances with her own mouth in the 
And she was suffered by her secret counsellors so far to 
observe this promise, as to give, about the same time,|| the bishopric of Nor- 
wich to Dr. Trimnell, a particular friend of Lord Sunderland. 
sometime after, gave the professorship of divinity at Oxford to Dr. Potter, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, who had Dr. Smalridge for his competitor, 

But this latter favour to the Whigs was not s0 
And, upon the delays that were made in be 
stowing it, my Lord Marlborough thought it proper to try what credit he had 
with the queen, whose glory he had carried to a height beyond that of any of 
He wrote, therefore, a very moving letter to her, complain 
ing of the visible loss of his interest with her, and particularly of her so long 
deferring the promotion she had promised, of the person recommended by het 
ministry as a faithful friend to her government; adding that the only way to 
make her reign easy, was to be true to that rule which she had professed te 
lay down, of preferring none of those who appeared against her service and 
Ile wrote, at the same time, to the same effect te 
me, and I wrote to the queen ; and at length, by much solicitation, this mattet 
was obtained, and Dr. Potter fixed in the professorship.” 


Upon this piece of party politics the compiler of the Biograpbia 
Britannica, taking part in vindication of Potter’s character as a scholat 
and divine, against the exclusive claims of political party in the 
matter, makes the following comment :— 


The first artifice of these coup. 





cabinet-council. 
And she also, 


recommended by the Tories. 
easily obtained as the former. 


her predecessors. 


the nation’s interest, Kc. 


‘*Thus we see an ample declaration of that particular merit which obtained 








* From Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin'’s History of England. 
t “* That change was made Dec. 3, 1706. 
Note in Biogr. Brit. art. Potter. 
~ “She means Dr. OffSpring Blackall to Exeter, and Sir William Dawes # 
Chester, both promoted on the 7th of Jan. 1707-8.” 
§ “ Meaning chiefly Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, then lately © 
cretary of state, having found it necessary to resign that post.” 


| ** According to Salmon, all the three Bishops, Blackall, Dawes, and Trimnel, 
were made the same day.” 


Salmon’s Chronol. Hist. under tht 
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the divinity chair for the doctor. Ile was a Whig, and that was sufficient ; 
and by the silence of any other merit, the reader is led, without a solecism, to 
conclude that he really had no other. But that is far from the case; on the 
contrary, his qualifications both as a scholar and a divine were incontestable, 
being such as made it needless for the duchess to mention this part of his cha- 
racter. Yet, at the same time, impartiality obliges us not to conceal that of 
his competitor, Dr. Smalridge, who was at least nothing at all inferior to him 
in either respect; and he had moreover this additional merit, that the office 
had been executed by him for several years with the greatest reputation, as 
deputy to Dr. Jane. But this merit, which undeniably gave him a fair right 
to expect the succession, proved a sure bar to keep him from it. Dr. Jane 
was known to be the great promoter of the famous Judgment and Decree of 
the University of Oxford in 1683, and to have the chief hand in drawing it 
up. Dr. Jane had also a principal share in defeating the design of a compre- 
hension, upon which commissioners, appointed by King William, met at the 
Jerusalem Chamber in 1689. At which time he carried the election of the 
place of prolocutor to the lower house of convocation, by a majority of two to 
one, against Dr. Tillotson; and in that chair opposing everything that was 
offered or intended by the royal commission, was the principal cause that 
nothing succeeded. These facts sufficiently shewed that the regius professor 
of divinity had great influence, not only in the university, but, in consequence 
thereof, over the whole body of the clergy in those days; and there seemed 
reason to suspect that, if Dr. Jane’s deputy succeeded him in that chair, and 
influence consequent thereupon, he would tread in the steps of his friend and 
predecessor.” 

In this ease, also, it would appear probable that Archbishop Sharp's 
influence ran counter to what, it might have been supposed, political 
considerations would have dictated ; inasmuch as Potter's name ap- 
pears on the list of those who were indebted to his “ patronage, recom- 
mendation, or interest,’’* at some time or other; and, amongst others, 
probably on this oecasion. 

With regard to Sir William Dawes, the notice given of him in 
the extracts following will serve sufficiently to shew that he was 
no violent party politician; and the same may be said of Bishop 
Blackall, whose intimate friendship with Sir William makes it probable 
that he shared with him Archbishop Sharp's recommendation for the 
bishoprics vacant in 1707. Burnet’s political prejudices will be borne 
in mind in his account of these appointments. 

(Queen Anne. Arcuntsnop Tenison.| 1707. “There were at that 
time three bishoprics vacant. Trelawney had been removed the summer 
before from Exeter to Winchester, which gave great disgust to many, he 
being considerable for nothing but his birth and his interest in Cornwall.t 
The lord treasurer had engaged himself to him, and he was sensible that he 
was much reflected upon for it; but he, to soften the censure that was brought 
on him, had promised that, for the future, preferments should be bestowed on 
men well principled with relation to the present constitution, and on mea of 
merit. The queen, without regarding this, did secretly engage herself to Dr. 
lackhall for Exeter ; and (Chester being at the same time void by the death 
of Dr. Stratford) to Sir William Dawes, for that see. These divines were in 
themselves men of value and worth, but their notions were all on the other 
side; they had submitted to the government, but they, at least Blackhall, 
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* Vid. sup, p. 24. 
+ A very different idea of Trelawney is given in Bishop Atterbury’s Dedication of 
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seemed to condemn the Revolution, and all that had been done pursuant to ¢ 





















he 
Dawes also was looked on as an aspiring man, who would set himself at th peer 
head of the Tory party ; so this nomination gave a great disgust. To qualify aren" 
this a little, Patrick, the pious and learned Bishop of Ely, dying at this time of Cam 
the queen ady anced More, from Norwich, thither ; and Dr. Trimnell, , he was 
worthy person in all respects, was named for Norwich: yet this did not quie after, ¥ 
te als the uneasiness many were under by reason of the other nominations, which was in 
Sumit | seemed to flow from the queen herself, and discover her inclinations. To pre. lated b 
a vent the ill effects that this might have in the approaching session, some of lowing 
Eve the eminent members of the house of commons were called to a meeting with wore 
Re ie. the Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire; these lords assured them, in the throne 
i, ii ete queen’s name, that she was very sensible of the services the Whigs did her, haviot 
iy ieee and though she had engaged herself so far, with relation to those two expect 
PS el Ae bishoprics, that she could not recall the promises she had made, yet, for the Accor’ 
CEE bei future, she was resolved to give them full content. But while this was said coln, 
Estey) me ert to some Whigs, Harley, and his friends St. John and Harcourt, took great notiv' 
hawtote ce’ pains on the jeaders of the Tories, in particular on Hanmer, Bromley, and Dr. D 
aa pee Freeman, to engage them in the queen’s interests; assuring them that her 1713- 
Her a) Ae! heart was with them, that she was weary of the tyranny of the Whigs, and Sharj 
; 4 +e longed to be delivered from it. But they were not wrought on by that Febrt 
MASE IREe management; they either mistrusted it, as done only to ensnare them, or conti 
Leda! t they had other views which they did not think fit to own. This double. a 
if dealing came to be known, and gave occasion te much jealousy and distrust.” ceive 
Feile Dr Blackhall ‘‘ was consecrated Bishop of Exeter the 8th of February, 1707. he s| 
ab iP In 1709 he was engaged in a controversy with Mr. Hoadly, the late Bishop of free 
TBABT Winche ster, consecrating the institution of civil government and the mea conv 
sures of submission. This v-orthy prelate died at Exeter the 29th of November, ing t 
i ii 1716, and was buried in the cathedral there.”’+ a liv 
ADUE: BEE “Archbishop Dawes, who had a long and intimate friendship with him, epis 
| ped Aa | declares, that, in his whole conversation, he ‘never met with a more perfect And 
Lhe rayy pattern of a true Christian life, in all its parts, than in him; so much prim labo 
1 eal ae tive simplicity and integrity ; such constant evenness of mind, and uniform ‘ 
at ee conduct of behaviour ; such unaffected and yet most ardent pity towards God; shir 
Bape atic | such orthodox and stedfast faith in Christ; such disinterested and fervent any 
aaa bar ey charity to all mankind; such profound modesty, humility, and sobriety ; such seri 
viata an equal mixture of meekness and courage, of cheerfulness and gravity ; such sufl 
Lape | an exact discharge of all relative duties; and, in one word, such an indiffereney the 
eae { to this lower world and the things of it ; and such an entire affection and joy- an 
Pee ob ous hope and expectation of things above.’ He says also that his manner of diff 
preaching was ‘so excellent, easy, clear, judicious, substantial, pious, affect- his 
4 ing, and upon all accounts truly useful and edifying, that he universally as 
acquired the reputation of being one of the best preachers of his time.’ ”’} sou 
‘* Sir William Dawes ‘ was the youngest son of Sir John Dawes, Bart. eee an 
He was born Sept. 12, 1671, at Lyons, near Braintree, and received the first del 
rudiments of learning at Merchant-Taylors” School in London, ... . and was fro 
a tolerable master of the Hebrew tongue even before he was fifteen years of sec 
age. .... In Act Term 1687, he became a scholar of St. John’s College in be 
Oxford; and after his continuance there two years or upwards, he was made co) 
fellow... His intention from the very first was to enter into holy orders, be 
and therefore, to qualify himself for this purpose, among other introductory hi 
works, he seems to have made some of our late eminent divines a consider he 
able branch of his study, even before he was eighteen years of age ; and he al 
shewed always a serious and devout temper of mind, and atrue sense and love ni 
of piety and religion. . . . . As soon as he came to a competent age, he was th 
ordained deacon and priest by Dr. ibang Bishop of London. Shortly Tt 
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Burnet’ ~ Own Time, ol. 3 iv. pp. 170, 1. (ed. IS18.) 
¢t Biogr. Brit. z Biog. Dict. 
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after, he was created doctor in divinity by a royal mandate, in order to be 
qualified for the mastership of Catherine-Hall, to which he was unanimously 
elected in 1696. .... Not long after his election, he became Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge, and discharged that dignity with universal applause. In 1696 
he was made one of the chaplains in ordinary to King William ; and shortly 
after, was presented by his majesty to a prebend of Worcester, in which he 
was installed August 26, 1698. On the 10th of November, 1698, he was col- 
lated by Archbishop Tenison to the rectory, and, the 19th of December fol- 
lowing, to the deanery of Bocking, in Essex, and behaved in that parish in a 
very charitable and exemplary manner. After Queen Anne’s accession to the 
throne, he was made one of her majesty’s chaplains, and, by his excellent be- 
haviour, came to be so great a favourite with her, that he had a reasonable 
expectation of being advanced to some of the highest dignities in the church. 
Accordingly, though he happened accidentally to miss of the bishopric of Lin- 
coln, which became vacant in the year 1705, yet her majesty, of her own mere 
motion,* named him to the see of Chester in the year 1707, upon the death of 
Dr. Nicholas Stratford ; and he was consecrated February Sth, 1707-8. In 
1713-4 he was, by the recommendation of his worthy predecessor Dr. John 
Sharp, translated to the archiepiscopal see of York; being elected thereto 
February 26, and enthronized by proxy the 24th of March following. He 
continued above ten years in this eminent station, honoured and respected by 
all. . . . . There was in his look and gesture something easier to be con- 
ceived than described, that gained upon every one in his favour, even before 
he spoke one word. His behaviour was easy and courteous to all ; his civility 
free from the formality of rule, flowing immediately from his good sense ; his 
conversation lively without any tincture of levity, and cheerful without betray- 
ing the dignity of his high station. He had a genius well fitted for a scholar, 
a lively imagination, a strong memory, and a sound judgment. . .. . In his 
episcopal capacity he behaved in a most worthy and exemplary manner. 
And, in general, was a kind friend, a generous patron, a devout Christian, a 
laborious prelate, a fine gentleman, and a worthy patriot.t 
“ He visited his diocese with great diligence and constancy, Nottingham- 
shire one year, and Yorkshire another ; but every third year he did not hold 
any visitation. He performed all the offices of his function with becoming 
seriousness and gravity. He took great care and caution to admit none but 
sufficient labourers into the Lord’s harvest; and, when admitted, to appoint 
them stipends adequate to their labour. He administered justice to all, with 
an equal and impartial hand, being no respecter of persons, and making no 
difference between the poor and rich, but espousing all into the intimacy of 
his bosom, his care, his affability, his provision, and his prayers. . . . Both 
as a bishop and peer of the realm, he considered himself as responsible for the 
souls committed to his charge in one respect, and as intrusted with the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow-subjects in the other. If, in some parliamentary 
debates (wherein he made a very considerable figure), he happened to dissent 
from other great men who might have the same common good in view, but 
seemed to pursue it in a method incongruous to his sentiments, this ought to 
be accounted his honour, and a proof of his integrity, but cannot, with any 
colour of justice, be deemed party prejudice or a spirit of contradiction in him, 
because those very men whom he sometimes opposed, at other times he joined 
himself to, whenever he perceived them in the right. The truth is, all parties 
he disclaimed. His opinion was, that whoever enters the senate-house should 
always carry his conscience along with him; that the honour of God, the re- 
nown of his prince, and the good of his fellow-subjects should be as it were 
the polar star to guide him; that no multitude, though never so numerous ; 
no faction, though never so powerful ; no arguments, though never so specious ; 
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* Cf. sup. p. 22. ¢ Biogr. Brit. 
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no threats, though never so frightful; no offers, though never so advantageoys 
and alluring, should blind his eyes or prevent him to give any the least yoy 
not directly answerable to the sentiments of his own breast.””* 





SACRED POETRY. 





ON VISITING HORSTED KEYNES, SUSSEX, THE BURIAL PLACE 
OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, 


‘Haly 88 cuyywetcat abgover Eloy, 

Tov axAen mtv, AAA’ due axlyduvey® 
KaSncou’ tXSdw of xexdy ionmin, 

Kee coov yap, 1 Tog WAN ciov memsymsvoy, 
Mrt’ ahAov tAmew woos To BorAnu loyven, 
Mit’ aitay adAors cumPigecs’, ov un Adyor. 


S. Gregorius Nazianzenus, Carm. de vita sua. 


Treap lightly, stranger, this is holy ground! 

Here Leighton dwelt. From the arch-pastor’s seat, 
Like Basil’s friend, the sainted Gregory, 
Descending, here Christ’s veteran soldier came 

To lead a throneless life, and dedicate 

A few brief years of leisure, hardly earned, 

To God and heaven. Within the village church 
He lies entombed. No sumptuous marble marks 
The spot, to tempt the giddy throng, and draw 

The gaze of idle visitants, who, lost 

In ceaseless dissipation,—careless so 

They from themselves may fly,—hunt pleasure through 
The land. A plain grey slab, now broken and displaced, 
Just tells the name and age of him who sleeps 
Hard by. Within those walls he loved to speak 
Christ's message, nor thought scorn to exercise 
The office of a simple presbyter: 

Among these circling cottages ‘ his tongue 

Dropt manna,’ while, on heavenly themes discoursing, 
He taught the peasant how to live and die. 

Yon shadowy road that winds beside the lakelet 
Leads to the ancient mansion where he dwelt, 
Broadhurst, that still its sylvan name deserves. 
And never, sure, seclusion better formed 

For one aweary of the world,—seclusion 

Most perfect and entire. Bosomed amidst 

The weald, in oaken-groves interminable, 

Nestles the unhooded anchoret’s chosen cell. 

No sound intrudes, or only such as lulls 

The soul to meditation; the hum of bees, 

Or gentle gales’ low murmurings; or, not 
Unpleasing to the ear of him who loves 

The forest,—sudden heard the jay’s harsh scream, 

















* Ibid. Note. 
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Or mimic laugh of woodpecker that flits 

From bough to bough ; or, echoing through the glades, 
Softened from distant grange, the watch-dog’s bay. 
’Midst these congenial scenes, as Leighton trod 
Green lane or woodpath lone, or slowly paced 

Yon rooky avenue, doubtless his thoughts 

Would wander to the distant diocese, 

No longer his, in Caledonia’s land, 

Where the great city lifts its minster-spire 

By mountain, mere, and fell. Ye grass-grown courts 
And ruined terraces, oft have ye heard 

The aspirations of the good old man, 

Serving with prayer the world he had forsaken ; 
While for heaven ripening, day by day he fed 

On praise and contemplation—angels’ food, 

Happy ascetic! happy in thy life’s 

Mild sunset, nor unanswered in thy prayer 

That asked a dying bed by weeping triends 
Untended, or by love’s sweet services 

And unbought ministrations, (subtle links 

That bind us to the world,) a dying bed 

Beneath the casual shelter of an inn! 

Life’s weary journey o’er, thou hast received 

A heavenly throne and crown of amaranth 

From the chief shepherd. And, were ours thy faith, 
Thy mortified and holy life, what matter where 

The spot from whence the disembodied spirit 
Ascends to him who gave it?) Or why should we 
Cherish the worthless casket, so the gem 

It holds bedeck the crown of many stars 

That girds his brow who saith, ‘* They shall be mine 
When | make up my jewels!” 


Bath. 


W. L. Nicnots. 


Horsted Keynes, beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdowa forest, is 
as secluded now as it was in Leighton’s time. I was pleased to hear the 
cottagers call him ‘‘ the good archbishop,” the same expression used by the 
peasantry at Cambrai, in speaking of a kindred spirit, Fenelon. The family 
aisle or chapel in which he was buried has been demolished, and a wretched 
brick building, used as a school-room, now occupies its place. The slab of 
Petworth marble that covered his remains has been broken, probably in re- 
moving it to its present situation in the wall of the church, beside that of his 
brother, Sir Ellis Leighton. The family mansion is now a farm-house, and 
part of it has been pulled down. 

The tone of Leighton’s mind was essentially catholic. His latitudinarian 
views were rather the result of his extreme desire for religious peace than of 
the convictions of his mind. “I thought,” says he, in his final address to 
the bigoted and untractable presbyterians of his diocese, “ that in our pre- 
sent circumstances, episcopacy might do more for the prosperity of Christ's 
kingdom by relaxing some of its just pretensions than it could by keeping hold 
of its rightful authority. It is not from any mistrust of the soundness of our 
cause that I have offered these abatements; for J am well convinced that epis- 
copacy has subsisted from the apostolic age of the church. 
wronged my own order in making such large concessions.” Leighton was a dili- 
gent reader of the Fathers. The blank leaves of his Frénch Bible, now in the 
library at Dunblane, “ are filled (says his latest and best biographer, the Rev. 


Perhaps I may have 
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J. Norman Pearson,) with extracts made by his own pen from Jerome, Chrys, 
ostom, Gregory Nazianzen, (a strikingly appropriate passage from whog 
autobiography heads this paper,) and several other fathers.” He practised, 
rigorous abstinence, keeping three fasts in the week, and the example of hj 
holy life so wrought upon his brother-in-law, that he gave up a lucratiy 
business because of its dangerous entanglements, and made the care of his 
ultimate felicity his chief occupation. ‘* Something of a cloisteral com. 
plexion,” says his biographer, ‘‘ appears to have been wrought in him by th 
character of the times. His opinion was that a mixed, or, as he beautifully 
termed it, an angelical life, was the most excellent;—a life spent betwee 
ascending to fetch blessings from above, and descending to scatter them 
among mortals. Some of the prelates and fathers of the first ages had, ac. 
cording to his notions, hit the happy medium; and, by mingling pastor! 
ministrations with devotional retirement, had earned a better meed than is dy 
to the votaries of a severe and unprofitable solitude.” 




































Basar EXTRACT FROM “NOSCE TEIPSUM” (1599). 


a2 hie QO, wHat is man (great Maker of mankind), 

hi That thou to him so great respect dost bear ! 

' That thou adorn’st him with so bright a mind, 
, Mak’st him a king, and e’en an angel's peer / 


aig O, what a lively life, what heavenly power, 

Pei a What spreading virtue, what a sparkling fire ! 
Ilow great, how plentiful, how rich a dower, 
eur: Dost thou within this dying flesh inspire ! 
: 

« 


Hh i ni Thou leav’st thy print in other works of thine, 
he Wheltie § But thy whole image thou in man hast writ; 
thelial ote There cannot be a creature more divine 
@ ai ° Except, like thee, it should be infinite. 


} ba \, | Isut it exceeds man’s thought to think how high 

| Ppa ! God hath raised man, since God a man became ; 
The angels do admire this mystery, 
And are astonished when they view the same. 


Nor hath he given these blessings for a day, 
Nor made them on the body’s life depend ; 
The soul, though made in time, survives for ave ; 


, 
And, though it hath beginning, sees no end. 


Iler only end is never-ending bliss ; 
Which is th’ eternal face of God to see, 
Who last of ends and first of causes is ; 
And, to do this, she must eternal be. 


lilow senseless, then, and dead a soul hath he 
Which thinks his soul doth with his body die ; 
Or thinks not so, but so would have it be, 
That he might sin with more security. 


For though these light and vicious persons say, 
Our soul ts but a smoke or airy blast, 

Which during life doth in our nostrils play, 

And when we die doth turn to wind at last ; 
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Although they say, come let us eat and drink, 
Our life is but a spark, which quickly dies ; 
Though thus they say, they know not what to think, 
But in their minds ten thousand doubts arise. 


Therefore no heretics desire to spread 
Their light opinions, like these epicures ; 
For, so their staggering thoughts are comforted, 
And other men’s assent their doubt assures. 


Yet, though these men against their conscience strive, 
There are some sparkles in their flinty breasts 
Which cannot be extinct, but still revive, 
That, though they would, they cannot quite be beasts. 


DEDICATION OF “NOSCE TEIPSUM.” 


TO MY MOST GRACIOUS DREAD SOVEREIGN. 


To that clear majesty, which in the north 
Doth like another sun in glory rise, 
Which standeth fixt, yet spreads her heavenly worth, 
Loadstone to hearts and loadstar to all eyes ; 


Like heaven in all, like th’ earth in this alone, 
That though great states by her support do stand, 
Yet she herself supported is of none, 
But by the finger of th’ Almighty’s hand ; 


To the divinest and the richest mind, 
Both by art’s purchase and by nature’s dower, 
That ever was from heaven to earth confined, 
To shew the utmost of a creature’s power, 


To that great Spirit which doth great kingdoms move, 
The sacred spring whence right and honour streams, 
Distilling virtue, shedding peace and love, 

In every place, as Cynthia sheds her beams, 


I offer up some sparkles of that fire 
Whereby we reason, live, and move, and be; 
These sparks by nature evermore aspire, 
Which makes them to so high an highness flee. 


Fair soul, since to the fairest body knit, 
You give such lively life, such quickening power, 
Such sweet celestial influence to it, 
As keeps it still in youth's immortal flower, 
(As where the sun is present all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, 
Needs must the spring be everlasting there, 
And every season like the month of May,) 


Vou. XVIL.—Feb. 1840. U 
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O many, many years may you remain 
A happy angel to this happy land ; . 
Long, long may you on earth our empress reign, 
Ere you in heaven a glorious angel stand. 








Stay long (sweet spirit), ere thou to heaven depart, 
Which mak’st each place a heaven wherein thou art. 


Lanett ecdeaur > 
* 


eee 


Her majesty’s least and unworthiest servant, 


RE Re ence. 


Joun Davies. 
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Nn ed | ON MARK, tv. 39. 


Pel? On the deep lake of Galilee 
HB AB The fisher's boat sleeps silently ; 
TY as! How still the glassy waters seem ! 
a Save that yon line of ripple shews 
4 Up Where through the midst distinctly flows 
The Jordan’s never-mingling stream. 


- Trust not thy bark—though calm and clear 
Tiberias smiles; the storm comes near, 
Without a threat, without a frown. 
48) Oh launch not forth into the deep! 
| For often from the mountain-steep 
The sudden tempest rushes down. 


Pha | And see! at eve the south winds wake ; 
Weataate With storms they lash the peaceful lake, 
Bi And rudely toss the slumb’ring bark. 
he The boatman’s cheek is pale with fear ; 
apa Quick throbs his heart, for night is near ; 
ee And, as that night, his hopes are dark. 








Yet one among that fisher-crew, 
THe While louder still the tempest grew, 
a 4 And wilder o’er the water swept, 
ey Hig One slept, although the deadly tide 
Burst oer the boat, and all beside 
{a} Clamoured for fear—yet Jesus slept. 





he if He slept—so calm, so beautiful, 
rails? The very tempest seem’d to lull 
That deep and undisturb’d repose ; 
And play'd about his lips the while 
That smile, that bright and sinless smile, 
Which only childhood’s slumber knows. 


Why do they break that holy rest? 

And why to him the pray’r address’d? 
And why to him the bended knee ? 

Think they in such a night that man 

Can check the death-wing'd hurricane ? 
That man can hush the troubled sea ? 








IES, 
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Man wakes not there—his god-like form, 

His voice high heard above the storm, 
Th’ almighty magic of his word: 

« Peace!’’ on the noiseless air it fell ; 

The waves have own’d the wizard-spell 
Obedient to their God and Lord. 


Thou Mighty One, who canst control 
The elements of mind and soul, 
To us thy gracious aid impart! 
Bid the dark spirit’s tempest cease ! 
Speak to the stormy passions “ peace!” 
“ Peace’’ to the sad and troubled heart ! es 
.H. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
ABROAD, 

Sik,—It is well known to the readers of this Magazine that an idea has 
for some time been entertained by many pious persons that something 
ought to be done by the church of England to second the wishes of those 
persons in France who see the defects of protestantism as there ex- 
isting, and are desirous of belonging to a church such as our own.* 
It is not intended in this letter to question the justice of this per- 
suasion; but when we come to consider whether anything can be 
done for our brethren in Christ of other communions, the mind 
naturally turns to the bishop and clergy of our own communion ac- 
tually resident in France. And it becomes one of our first questions 
whether they may or may not be the foundation of a reformed ca- 
tholie church in France, to which all other Christian pastors and 
congregations who feel with it may be affiliated. When, however, 
we make more particular inquiries, we find the relations of that bishop 
and those clergy so anomalous, and so different from what it ought to 
be for the spiritual benefit of our countrymen on the Continent, leav- 
ing out all ulterior objects, that the whole subject appears to require 
our most serious consideration, especially as the same remarks will 
apply in a great degree to the English residents in all parts of Eu- 
rope, the Mediterranean, and South America. 

The English congregations abroad are of two descriptions,—those 
attached to an embassy, factory, or garrison, or those which are 
formed in places to which persons resort for health, or pleasure, or 

* See an advertisement on the cover of the Number for August, 1838, and a dis- 
Sussion in the Numbers from October, 1838, to March, 1839. 
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economy ; and the numbers belonging to these two descriptions @ 
congregation are very great—as many as tens of thousands. The 
number of English in the south of France, for instance, is almost ip. 
credible. 

Those who are connected with the government are for the mog 
part provided with pastors in a regular way, without any trouble 
their part. A chaplain is attached to the embassy or garrison ; an( 
the Bishop of London appoints one to the factory ;* but in all other 
cases it rests with the residents whether they have any clergyman ¢r 
not. It so happens, however, that wherever the English reside ip 
any considerable number they have so much attachment to religion 
and the forms of their church, that they support a chaplain, either 
permanently or during the time of their residence; for in places of 
pleasure or health the residents are only visitors during a prescribed 
season, Thus at Rome, at Nice, at Geneva, there is an English 
clergyman constantly resident; and at Paris, besides the chaplain of 
the embassy, there have been two or three other clergymen. At 
Athens, again, there is not only a clergyman, but a church; and an & 
other is talked of at Alexandria. 

But when we come to reflect, we must see that this state of things 
is very different from what it would have been in the primitive ages, 
Then, if a man went from home on business or pleasure, he found 
the same church everywhere,’ and united in what was substantially 
the same worship. If he remained in any place, he learnt the lap. 
guage for purposes of business or social intercourse; and with the 
same knowledge, he came by degrees to understand the service and 
the sermons. No one thought of forming separate congregations, 
still less of having separate pastors; and if a person was obstinate in 
adhering to any peculiarities of observance he had been accustomed 
to, he was regarded as no good Christian. 

It is needless to say that the same state of things does not now 
exist; and it will be equally agreed by every right-feeling person 
that it would be much better if it did. Nay, some, no doubt, wil 
inquire whether we ought not to endeavour to restore it; whether, 
in short, it is /awfud for Englishmen abroad to absent themselves from 
the worship of the ancient churches of the places in which they 
happen to be, and to set up separate worship of their own. There 3s, 
however, much more to be said for the present state of things than 
we may perhaps at first imagine. 

I shall not take the ground of the corruption of worship in foreign 
churches ; it is no doubt a serious thing. But, priori, there is D0 
impossibility in our uniting in worship which is corrupted without 
taking any part in those portions of it which are objectionable. It is 
not necessary, however, that we should enter into this question, a 
will appear by the sequel. 

In the early times, the language of divine worship did not differ 
from the language of daily life, excepting so far as the religious style 














* At least, that is the case with regard to some of the factories. 
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must always differ from the secular ; but now the case is very dif- 
ferent. Most ancient churches have retained in divine worship the 
ancient language, whilst that of society has undergone great change. 
And although the natives of a country may be trained in early life to 
understand this language sufficiently, it is quite otherwise with a 
foreigner. His knowledge even of the ordinary language which he 
hears every day will long be imperfect; and what time has he, even 
if he had the inclination, to acquire an unspoken dialect? That 
reason by itself ought to excuse the laity resident abroad from the 
charge of schism, if they prefer worshipping in their mother tongue, 
as they have been accustomed to do, and consequently procure the 
services of a clergyman of their mother church. If Christendom 
were as it ought to be, he would be immediately recognised, when pro- 
perly recommended by his own bishop, as a clergyman of the universal 
church ; would be associated to the clergy on the spot; and his con- 
gregation would be brethren with the native Christians, although 
worshipping in another language, and with some diversity of rites. 
It is to be considered, moreover, that the greater part of persons com- 
posing these congregations are not denizens of the spots they inhabit, 
but only sojourners; some for a shorter, and others for a longer 
period; but all intending at some future time to return to their native 
country, and in most cases not knowing how soon. 

Accordingly, from the eastern churches there does not appear to be 
any unfriendly feeling towards the chaplains of our embassies and 
factories, or the congregations to whom they minister. And indeed, 
as our embassies and factories are regarded in civil matters as a kind 
of extension of the British territories, it can afford no sufficient ground 
of jealousy if the same principle is applied to them in ecclesiastical 
things. ‘Stillit appears much to be desired that ancient feelings were 
so far kept up as that our clergy ministering abroad should be recom- 
mended by their bishops at home to the bishop of the territory in 
which their congregation is locally situated. 

But besides that so great a number of our countrymen abroad 
would be virtually deprived of a large portion of the benefit of public 
worship if debarred from the ministrations of a clergyman of their 
own church, there is this other consideration in all Roman-catholic 
countries, abundantly sufficient to shield them from the charge of 
schism—viz., that they are positively hindered from communicating 
in their churches without condemning their own church of schism and 
heresy. For in Roman countries no person can communicate with- 
out confession and absolution. The necessary intercourse with the- 
priest, even if any one could in conscience comply with this part of 
the Roman discipline, would discover him to be a protestant; and 
when once discovered the priest would not be suffered to admit him 
‘0 communion without a formal renunciation of what they would 
call his schism and heresy. ‘This is sufficiently evident from an ex- 
amination of the ritual of the Roman churches; but if it had not 
been so, the experiment made by Mr. Froude and his friend at Rome 

would have entirely settled the question. And this being the case, 
when we reflect that the churches of that communion refuse to us, 
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and to all who do not submit to the pope, communion in the highey 
and most necessary act of Christian worship, it must surely be abun. 
duntly clear that so long as this state of things exists it is not only 
lawful, but a duty, for those of us who remain in the territories of 
that church to procure the ministrations of our own clergy where it jg 
possible. ‘To do otherwise would be to acknowledge that communiog 
in the Lord’s Supper is a point of no importance. 

But Christian communion is not kept up merely by communicating 
with a single congregation and its pastor, Mycder ywpic émoxdroy, 
‘That congregation and that pastor must be in communion with a 
larger body—viz., the church universal ; and the link by which they 
are bound to the church is a bishop. Moreover, it is requisite that they 
should both be under government and amenable to discipline ; and the 
instrument of that government and discipline is a bishop. Moreover, 
to form a permanent bond of union between a congregation and its 
pastor, there is required not only election on the part of the congrega. 
tion and acceptance on the part of the pastor, but appointment by some 
higher than either; and that higher is a bishop. So that every con. 
gregation of Englishmen abroad is, or ought to be, subject to a bishop, 
and every clergyman ministering to such congregations should be ap- 
pointed by him, and be responsible to him ; otherwise both pastor and 
congregation are in a state of separation from the catholic church. 
No clergyman can be a clergyman at large. When he is ordained, 
he is bound to a bishop; and to some bishop he must both owe and 
yield allegiance as long as he lives, or he thereby forfeits his title to 
exercise his office. And so likewise no Christian congregation can be 
rightfully detached from a bishop; a congregation under no bishop is 
in astate of isolation, and consequent schism. It may be so ignorantly 
or involuntarily ; but still the fact is no less certain. 

This is acknowledged in theory by the church of England; for, if 
common opinion is to be trusted, every clergyman connected with an 
embassy or factory is regarded as under the Bishop of London, and 
every clergyman not under any particular bishop is regarded as under 
the Archbishop of C anterbury, as general ordinary. And as, by the 
ordinary discipline of the chureh, no clergyman can minister statedly 
in a diocese without the sanction of its bishop, it follows of course that 
no one can have a right to minister statedly even to congregations of 
our own communion on the continent of Europe, or in the Mediter- 
ranean, without the sanction either of the metropolitan or of the Bishop 
of London. 

But what is the actual state of things? In regard to the embassies, 
garrisons, and factories, the discipline of the church may possibly be 
preserved ; but in other cases it is almost if not quite neglected. The 
English crowd together ina place; if a clergyman happens to. visit 
the place, he is requested to officiate. Ifhe continues to reside there, 
and he is acceptable, his ministry becomes habitual. In a more ad- 
vanced state of things there is a committee formed to manage.the 
affairs of the congregation, and they elect a clergyman and guarantee 
him an income ; but no bishop is consulted, and both clergyman and 
congregation are quite irresponsible to any spiritual superior. ‘There 
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is a voluntary contract between them, and they are kept together by 
mutual convenience. The clergyman has only the weight of personal 
character or acceptableness to support him ; authority he has none. 
He is the pastor of an independent congregation, keeping up the 
services of the church of England, and having a clergyman episcopally 
ordained ; but, as a congregation, they belong in fact to no church 
whatever, although they may be bound to allegiance to that of 
England. 

From this state of things there arise numerous evils; but the most 
prominent is, that there are vast bodies of Christians totally deprived 
of one important ordinance of the church—viz., confirmation, without 
which, in theory, no one can have a right to the holy communion ; 
and the practical value of which, in itself, is every day more and 
more seen at home, Young people therefore grow up, many of whom 
will not venture to become communicants, because they have not been 
confirmed ; and those who do avail themselves of the church’s per- 
mission in extreme cases will in all probability be admitted without 
due preparation ; or if not, will learn practically to think light of one 
of her most valuable ceremonies. And these remarks apply not only 
to all the congregations which are unconnected with an embassy or 
factory, but also to many on the Continent, and to all at a greater 
distance which are so connected, 

No doubt the reasons why these circumstances failed to attract at- 
tention for so long a time were, partly, that a residence abroad was 
supposed to be only temporary, and that for a long time the number 
of persons was so few that no one thought of making any specific pro- 
vision for them ; partly, because the evils have grown up by degrees, 
and no one step in the progress of them has attracted any particular 
attention ; partly, because our prelates have shrunk from taking any 


course which might appear to render them liable to the charge of 


schism, and place them at all events in a very novel position ; partly, 
because they had enough to do at home, and had no means at hand 
of providing for the exigencies of those abroad. It was thought, no 
doubt, likewise, that the habit of residing abroad was not a good one, 
and that it was not desirable to sanction it or do anything to give it 
permanence ; that those who did so acted with a knowledge of what 
they were doing, and were the only persons responsible. 

This last remark, however, is an answer to justice, but not to 
charity. I trust I am not presumptuous in suggesting the question 
whether the heads of our church are not called on to make provision 
for the whole flock which owes allegiance to them. If it is true that 
those members of our church who reside on the ground of unfriendly 
churches ought to look homeward and keep up their connexion with 
their native clergy and bishops, is it not likewise true that in charity 
they have a claim upon their native prelates to see that they are not 
left destitute of superintendence and discipline, and the ordinances of 
the church? It may be that a higher estimation of religious privi- 
leges would have prevented them from taking up a permanent, or 
all but permanent, residence abroad; but still, ought our fathers to 
look too strictly at this? Should they not rather seek after them the 
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more earnestly in proportion as they appear not to know what they 
are doing? We have seen the duty of providing for the necessities of 
those who have emigrated to our own colonies; why should we be 
slow to supply the needs of those who are in a similar state of desti. 
tution, although not to an equal extent, especially when, as will be 
shewn hereafter, it can be done without any expense to the mother 
country ? 

That these considerations have weighed to a considerable extent 
with many, and with those in high stations, is evident from the cir. 
cumstance that a bishop has been for some years resident on the Con. 
tinent with the object of ministering to the English congregations 
abroad—viz., Bishop Luscombe. Difficulties having arisen to the 
minds of the English prelates who were applied to on the subject, 
those of Scotland gave him consecration and mission, and thus put 
him in a condition to afford confirmation to those who should desire 
it; and if that had been all which was requisite, there would have 
been no need of any further consideration of the subject. 

But in the first place it was necessary that the bishop should have 
a revenue for his support. ‘That difficulty has been at present pro. 
vided for by making him chaplain to the English embassy at Paris; 
but this arrangement is only of a temporary character, and if it should 
be set aside, there is no source, except private income, or the volun- 
tary offerings of the English, or the seat-rents of a chapel in Paris or 
elsewhere, all in their nature precarious, to which this bishop can look 
for support. Then, again, if he is to confirm, he must travel to those 
places at which he is to hold confirmations; and from whence are the 
funds to arise? ‘This difficulty is at present the impediment to his 
holding confirmations except at those places in which the residents 
will guarantee him the requisite provision. 

But supposing the pecuniary question to be settled, there is the 
great difficulty of jurisdiction; for there can be no authority where 
there is no jurisdiction. The Scottish prelates had not and could not 
have any jurisdiction over the English on the Continent, they being 
almost entirely members of the English church. Moreover, the Bishop 
of London had already an acknowledged jurisdiction over a certain 
class of congregations, and the Archbishop of Canterbury one by right 
over the others; and they either could not, or did not think it right, 
to resign their powers, Indeed, connected as they are with the state, 
it may be doubted whether they could formally resign them without 
an act of parliament. The difficulty was in some degree met by the 
Bishop of London appointing Bishop Luscombe his commissary for 
continental purposes, thus giving him authority to act as his deputy 
or suffragan wherever he himself had jurisdiction. But this was still 
only a partial measure, and did not extend to the great body of con- 
gregations; so that even now there is no one who has the right 
of restraining irregularity either in clergy or laity.* They are 
hitherto v irtually independent, since there is no bishop to whom they 


a Se el 


* It is understood that the Bishop of London has withdrawn this authority from 
Bishop Luscombe, so that the case is even stronger than was supposed, 
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owe allegiance and from whom they can obtain those ministrations 
which a bishop alone can give. 

There is this further difficulty arising from the present state of 
things in regard to the congregations not subject to the Bishop of Lon- 
don. If their native prelates neither minister to them nor claim their 
allegiance, is not the bond of union virtually dissolved, so far as neg- 
lect (I do not mean voluntary neglect) can doit? And if they have 
recourse to Bishop Luscombe for confirmation, do not both pastor and 
congregation from that time become subject of right to him? And 
since, as a bishop, he does not belong to the English but to the Scottish 
church, are not those congregations thenceforward under the latter? 
In short, does not that prelate at this moment deeply feel his irre- 
gular position? And is he not most anxious that he should be placed 
in one more defined and ascertainable ? 

These remarks apply to the congregations within reach of Bishop 
Luscombe’s physical strength. But for those beyond his reach no pro- 
vision has been made of the most temporary kind. A British bishop 
travelling for his health may pass through one of these colonies of 
English and confirm their children, but that is all; and where that is 
not the case, they are left, so far as the episcopal office extends, as 
sheep without a shepherd. Is this to be allowed to continue? Shall 
I be excused of presumption if, after much reflection, I propose what 
appears to me to be a remedy, and a practicable remedy ? 

[ may appear to be stepping out of my sphere in proposing mea- 
sures which lie within the province of my superiors in the church ; 
but those of us who are less mixed up with the throng and hurry of 
public life have leisure to reflect at length on many things which can 
only obtain a more brief consideration from those whose station would 
call them to carry these things into effect. 

Happily there is no considerable difficulty as to the support of 
clergymen for the congregations of whom I am speaking. The chap- 
lains of embassies and factories have definite incomes; and the free- 
will offerings and fees of wealthy visitors and residents are sufficient 
in other cases, The first point, then, is to bring the clergy, and in 
them their congregations, into union and subjection to their rightful 
superior. And for this purpose I would humbly suggest that the 
letters of the Archbishop of Canterbury should be issued to all such 
clergy, and through them to their congregations, for this twofold pur- 
pose—viz., 1. ‘To obtain a regular election and nomination of a 
pastor, with an undertaking that he shall not be dismissed or 
disearded except through the archbishop or such person as he 
may appoint, (and, when it is practicable or desirable, a guarantee 
ofa certain income.) And, 2. To require the clergyman so nominated 
to conform to those regulations which are established in regard to 
those who obtain curacies or livings in England. In this manner the 
whole of the now outstanding congregations might be brought fully 
within the pale of the English church. If desirable, the ambassador's 
chaplain might be appointed a commissary, with the requisite powers 
for the whole of the kingdom to which he is chaplain; and with re- 
gard to Italy, the whole might be placed under one such chaplain, 

Vou. XVIL—Feb. 1840. x 
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This would be a great step gained; and when this was done, all acts 
of encroachment upon friendly churches—as, for instance, upon the 
Greek church—might be at once put an end to; or, if persisted j in, 
it might be punishe “d precisely in the same way in which similar irre. 
gularities would be visited if committed at home. And if nothing 
more were done than this, how much evil would be prevented. Let 
any one consider the mischief done in the Mediterranean, with the 
very best intentions, by English clergymen, as pointed out in the 
papers On Intercouse with the Eastern Churches in previous numbers 
of this Magazine, and he will at once perceive that, by such a course 
as I am recommending, this must be entirely prevented for the future, 
or at least the church would be guiltless of it. And how greata 
matter would this be, accomplished at no expense whatever beyond 
the postage of a few score letters. 

There can be but little doubt that our revered metropolitan has 
only to take the matter in hand, and it would be accomplished. Many 
difficulties give way before recognised authority, which are insur- 
mountable to the most splendid talents and the most unwearied_per- 
severance, unsupported by authority. 

But although this would be much in itself, and a cause of great re- 


joicing to all who truly understand and love church principles, who 


cherish unity and abhor division, yet it would not meet the whole 
evil; for where are our young abroad to look for confirmation ? And 
is it right to leave them without it? Do we not thereby tempt them 
to join other and more corrupt, possibly hostile churches? Nothing 
will be done effeetiv ely until bishops can be provided for our country- 
men abroad, so that the church may nowhere be deficient in anything 
requisite to its completeness. And so long as they are prov ided solely 
for the superintendence of our own people, no friendly church is 
likely to take umbrage at the appointment. We should take from 
such churches nothing which the *y have at present; and the appoint- 
ment might be made a means and a pledge of surer amity in future. 
How this would be so has been already pointed out in the papers just 
referred to. And if 1 can shew that we might have bishops without 
any additional expense to people at home, I trust I shall have done 
all that is necessary ; although it surely would be worth attempting 
even if it did involve some trifling addition to the public burdens, or 
to the expenditure of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
But it appears to me that the whole might be ac complished without 
any such addition. It begins now to be understood that the essential 
character of a bishop may be kept up without an income greater than 
what is enjoyed by many private clergymen. To say nothing of the 
Scottish bishops and those of the United States, the appointments of 
the bishops of Australia and Newfoundland evince this ; and no doubt, 
if no sinha rial e Xpenses are e ‘ntailed upon a clergyman by his appoint 
ment to the _ opate, the office may be effectiv ely discharged by 
any one who is personally qualified for that high office. Rank 
and wealth are useful, and indeed all but indispensable, in an old 
c ountry like this, as appe nd ages to our domestic bishoprics ; s: but they 
are not absolutely necessary elsewhere. We have, then, in the chap- 
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luins of the ambassadors persons locally situated in the very places 
where bishops are wanted. We have one of these chaplains—viz., 
at Paris, actually a bishop. Why may not others he made so, both 
on the Continent and in the Mediterranean, and empowered to act as 
suffragans of the Archbishop of Canterbury within certain prescribed 
limits? It would require, of course, that the Bishop of London should 
resign his foreign jurisdiction; but to this, | imagine, that distinguished 
prelate would have no objection if a permanent appointment should 
be made of another. In the present state of things there is a bishop 
without jurisdiction, and yet naturally desirous of exercising episcopal 
powers towards those who need such exercise; but in so doing, in 
continual danger of clashing with the jurisdiction of English prelates 
who are physically unable to take due care of their spiritual subjects. 
He is in a false position, and his being so is injurious both to himself 
and to the church. But once give him a rightful jurisdiction, and we 
shall soon see the good effects. He is at present in danger of taking 
schismatical steps, and perhaps may have done so from not being 
bound to any particular church; but make him a prelate of the 
church of England, and he would not feel himself at liberty to act 
without correspondence with his brother prelates, or at least without 
the sanction of the metropolitan. 

There is one point, however, still unprovided for. An ambassador's 
chaplain may have a sufficient income to fulfil the duties of a bishop 
so long as he is stationary ; but if he is to visit the various portions 
of the territory under his charge, without which he can scarcely keep 
up an effective superintendence of the clergy, and certainly cannot 
confirm, (which would be one great end of his appointment to the 
higher order,) it is necessary that his income should be increased ; and 
for that purpose 1 have a suggestion to make, which I venture to 
think will be found capable of being carried into effect. It is well 
known that the Jewish priests were supported in part by a tithe paid 
them by the Levites out of the general tithe paid by@he people. The 
same course is, 1 believe, pursued in Ireland for the sustenance of the 
Roman bishops. Upon this hint, then, | would propose that we 
should act. In some places no doubt a separate fund might be raised 
to pay the expenses incurred by the bishop in visiting them; but in 
all those in which an income is raised for a clergyman it would be 
practicable to reserve a fraction of the amount, small in itself, but 
sufficient, when added to others, (especially if raised every year,) to 
supply the charges of the bishop during a triennial visitation, And 
in those places in which there are many visitors, there can be but 
little doubt that when the arrangement became known many would 
contribute their voluntary offerings in aid of so necessary a work, and 
to the relief of the resident pastor. Such contributions have been 
already made in some places to secure the visits of Bishop Luscombe 
for the purpose of confirmation ; and although they may not be raised 
with any regularity so long as he occupies his present anomalous 
position, the very feeling which led to his appointment, and which 
sustains a minister of the church in every considerable place, would 
lead to regularity of payments if the arrangement emanated from 
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the highest quarter in the church, and was sustained in vigour by youl 
means of regularly constituted officers, analogous to our church. und 
wardens. And if ever this proposition or any similar one should be pur 
carried into effect, it will be found much less burdensome to the indi- met 
vidual congregations than when a visit has to be made to each sepa- in I 
rately, according as they contrive to raise the necessary funds. The befo 
bishop's visits would be known beforehand, and preparations made to all. 
receive him at regular seasons. His approach would soon come to in | 
be hailed with pleasure ; the residents would vie with each other in viet 
hospitality to him. Each succeeding visit would strengthen the cause sto 
of religion and the church; and our ecclesiastical system would appear prs 
to our fellow Christians abroad much more nearly in its true colours of 
than it has ever yet appeared, J.B. ace 
i the 
a ———$ | we 
‘ak ve 
THE IRISH CLERGY AND THE IRISH LANGUAGE. it, 
Prep ae Sir,—A circumstance has lately occurred in one of our wild Irish ve 
Ta districts which will perhaps astonish many at your side of the channel. 9 
A clergyman who has been for several years incumbent of a parish th 
: in this neighbourhood, and whose conduct towards the poor during - 
ly San the whole of that period has been marked by kindness, gentleness, hs 
Hae, eae and unceasing liberality, was a few Sundays ago specially honoured BR ™ 
et Cg by the Romish priests. to 
Pati In a large town in the neighbourhood of his parish, the people were 's 
| et: indulged with an animated lecture from the altar of the popish chapel, b 
| | Pe, Sa in which they were exhorted to throw cabbage stalks at the above- li 
ete mentioned clergyman’s carriage when they saw it pass. And to d 
ide he ie salute his sister (a most charitable and benevolent lady) in her walks y 
| ee eee with a little boiling water. You will be inclined to ask, what was t 
| ial this gentleman’s offence? It was simply this, that he has thought it t 
a wise to have service in his church once a month in the Irish language. , 
4 Hy ja And some of his Romish parishioners have thought proper to attend : 
hee it it. Alas, that this gentleman’s conduct should be such a dangerous ; 
¢ t novelty. Ifthe custom had been an established one in Ireland two 
‘ hundred years ago, there would have been, I feel satisfied, but little | 
ral power in the hands of these popish emissaries. Had the true priests | 
it of the church in Ireland (like all other missionaries since the day of | 
Pentecost) officiated amongst those to whom they were sent in their | 


“own tongue wherein they were born,’ I believe the power of Rome 
in this country would have been a mere name. But our rulers were 
too sensible to encourage such barbarism, and the pope, poor foolish 
man, chose that Ais missionaries should be men whom the common 
people could understand. It is a comfort, however, to know that, 
even under all the disadvantages which have ensued from our delays 
HS ing so long to take up this course, yet, where it has been tried, it has 
| been found to be of the very greatest utility. That the Roman 
i catholics are willing to attend upon the services of our church in the 
as its Irish language, I know, for I have had my own church half full of 

ne them. Of course we must expect that the popish priests will endea- 
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your to keep our flocks away from us ; but those who do attend will 
understand what our church really is—a thing of which they are 
purposely kept. in the grossest ignorance, as a proof of which I may 
mention the case of a poor man, who, after attending evening prayers 
in Trish in this neighbourhood lately, was heard to say that he “ Never 
before thought that protestants came across the name of God in church at 
gil.’ And we can hardly wonder at his ignorance, for the first time that 
in bis life he had entered a church was when there was an Irish ser- 
vice commenced in his neighbourhood ; neither could he have under- 
stood the English service had he gone before. Alas, that the true 
priests of the Irish church should thus deprive the poor of their flocks 
of the means of judging for themselves in this matter. We can 
scarcely count it strange, however, that clergymen did not exert 
themselves to learn, or keep up the knowledge of, the language, when 
we recollect that there has been such universal scorn cast upon its 
very name. When we remember that the Jrish University so despised 
it, that, notwithstanding the very greatest exertions made by indi- 
viduals to have a professor of Irish established and maintained, the 
university appears to have thought the matter not worth an anxious 
thought. And yet it is impossible that this contempt of the language 
can have arisen from an acquaintance with it. Although even if it 
had been known to be but a contemptible relic of antiquity, still as a 
relic of antiquity, supposing that it were no longer of any importance 
to divinity students, the Irish University might have thought well to 
preserve the knowledge of the Irish language. But it is far from 
being contemptible; on the contrary, there are some features in the 
language, as it at present exists, which are in the very highest degree 
deserving of notice. What classical student can fail to be surprised 
when he hears that the orthography of the language is so perfect as 
that in no single Irish word does there exist an exception to the rule 
that if a consonant be immediately followed by a long vowel, it must 
be also immediately preceded by a long vowel, or, if followed by a 
short vowel, the preceding vowel must be short? (‘The long vowels 
are a, 0, and u, and the short ones e and 7%) Or can any one help 
wondering at the fact that even the most ignorant of the Irish popu- 
lation, in speaking Irish, speak it with the strictest grammatical aceu- 
racy’ But it is upon its importance to the divinity student that, as a 
parish clergyman, I would wish most to dwell, It is the language of 
the lower order of our population throughout a great proportion of the 
country parishes, and very many towns. 4 large mass of the people 
understand no other language; and is it not then a curious fact that 
the only university which we have for educating the Irish clergy has 
taken no measures to encourage the study of the language as part of 
their preparation for the discharge of their duties ? 

I have already extended this letter to too great a length, and will 
therefore add but one word, How could the Irish poor, who do not 
understand English, have beard that there was a God in heaven if 
they had been left to wait for the information from those who ought 
to have been their only priests ? C. M. W. 

Dec. Sth, 1839. 
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ON THE TWENTY-NINTH CANON. 


Rev. Str,—The following remarks were originally drawn up in ¢q, 
sequence of a suggestion made to me, that the scope and meaning ¢ 
the 29th canon of our church was but imperfectly understood, ay 
that a careful inquiry into its history and origin would most probabjy 
explain in a satisfactory manner its real purpose. ] 
The distinguished person at whose instance the inquiry was set q@ 
foot having suggested the expedience of communicating the result 
my researches to the public, I have accordingly forwarded to you thy 
paper, and hope that you will consider it not unworthy of being ad 
mitted to occupy a place in the pages of the British Magazine. 
The canon referred to stands thus :— 


“« Fathers not to be godfathers in baptism, and children not to be communicants, 


‘* No parent shall be urged to be present, nor be admitted to answer as godfathe 
for his own child; nor any godfather or godmother shall be suffered to make ay 
other answer or speech than by the Book of Common Prayer is prescribed in tha 
behalf: neither shall any person be admitted godfather or godmother to any childz 
christening or confirmation, before the said person so undertaking hath received the 
holy communion.” 

The convocation, at which this together with the other canons wer 
agreed upon was, in consequence of the death of Archbishop Whitgif, 
holden in A.v. 1603, under the presidency of Bancroft, then Bishop of 
London. This fact is important, as connecting the proceedings of cor 
vocation with Bancroft’s testimony of the existence of a party whov 
practice seems to be prohibited in the canon before us. 

Among the articles to be inquired of at a visitation holden within 
the diocese of London in a.p. 160] (only two years before the said 
convocation), by Richard (Bancroft) Bishop of London, we meet 
with the following :— 

**X. Whether doth your parson, vicar, or curate, or any minister or preacher, 
baptize in your parish church or chappel, any infants, not in the fonte according 


the ancient custom, but in a bason, and urge the parents to be present in place of god 
Sathers for their children.” 


In 1593 Bancroft published his work entitled “ Dangerous Pos: 
tions,” in which he lays bare with no sparing hand certain proceedings, 
which he characterizes as “ English Genevating,’ and “ English 
Scottizing,” meaning thereby to designate the measures of those who 
had brought the Genevan discipline into Scotland, and’ who were 
seeking to introduce it from thence into England. The form of dis 
cipline followed by this party was one drawn up by Travers in Lati, 
after the Genevan model, and printed at Geneva in 1574, under the 
title of  Disciplina ex Dei verbo descripta.’"* The extracts from this 
work, commented upon in the following quotation from the “ Daa- 


cues ll 


* This work was subsequently translated into English by T. Cartwright, the & 
lebrated puritan, but was seized while at the press, and ordered to be burnt. 4 
copy was, however, found in Cartwright’s study after his death, and from it another 
edition was reprinted and “ published by authority,” in a.p. 1644, with the title 


‘A Directory of Church Government.” It forms Appendix iv. in Vol. ¥. # 


Neale’s History of the Puritans. 
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gerous Positions,’ are translations made by Bancroft himself from the 
Latin original, to which he constantly refers :— 


“ But to proceed unto their practice of other points of that book, (meaning the 
Book of Discipline. ) 

“The preachers must leave off by little and little, as they may conveniently, to 
preach at burials, lest thereby they nourish the superstition of some men, or give 
over themselves to the preservation of vanity. 

“Let not women only offer infants to baptism, but the father, if it may be con- 
veniently, or else some other in his name. 

“Let persuasions be used that such names as do savour either of paganism or 
popery, be not given to children at their baptism, but chiefly those, whereof there are 
examples in the scriptures, 

“Whether these points, especially for two of them, have been practised by the 
brethren or not, the new churchyard in London, and many brables in the country 
about urging of the natural fathers to become godfathers to their own children, &c. can 
more than sufficiently witness.”—Dangerous Positions, p. 104. 


Let us now endeavour to ascertain the principles of the party with 
whom the practice in question originated. 

We learn from Strype that the following was among other positions 
avowed and maintained by Cartwright at Cambridge, in a.p, 1570:— 


“XVIII. Equum est ut pater filium ecclesia baptizandum exhibeat cum fidei 
confessione, in qua eum educare studebit ; sine infantis nomine responsione, volo, nolo, 
credo, &e. Neque etiam ferendum est, aut ex mulieris authoritate nomen infantis in 
ecclesia assignetur ; aut per imprudentem pucrum tanti ponderis stipulatio de infante 
educando fiat, (Imprudentem intelligo, qui non sit caene communicands idoneus. )” 
—Annals of the Reformation under Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 382. 


In the “ Admonition” presented to parliament in a.p. 1572, which 
was also drawn up by Cartwright, we meet with another and more 
distinct enunciation of the principles of his party :— 

“ That the parties to be baptized, if they be of the years of discretion, by them- 
selves and in their own persons, or if they be infants, by their parents, in whose room, 
if upon necessary oceasion they be absent, some one of the congregation, knowing the 
good behaviour and sound faith of the parents, may both make rehearsal of their faith, 
and also, if their faith be sounde, and agreeable to holy scriptures, desyre to be in the 
same baptized.” —(1st Division, chap. 4.) 

Upon the principles asserted in these extracts is founded, if I mis- 
take not, the practice of urging parents to be present at the baptism of 
their children, &c.; but in order to discern the direct scope of the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the canon, it will be requisite to bring out, by way 
of contrast to these principles, the views of the church upon the same 
topics. But before this is done, I may here notice the measures which 
had been previously adopted by the church for repressing the said 
practice. 

An ecclesiastical commission, consisting of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London, Ely, Rochester, Winchester and Lin- 
coln, with others, had been appointed by Queen Elizabeth in a.p. 
1564, to draw up certain “ Articles for the Administration of Prayer 
and Sacraments.” Of those Articles, which were agreed upon and 
subscribed on the 25th of January of the same year, the 9th and 
lth seem to have formed the basis of our present 29th canon :— 

9. “ Item. That the fonte be not removed, nor that the curate do baptize in parishe 


churches in any basons, nor in any other forme then is alredie prescribed, without 
charging the parent to be present or absent at the christeninge of bis child, al- 
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thoughe the parent may be present or absent, but not to answer as godfather for \i 
child.” 


10. * Item. That uo childe be admitted to answere as godfather or godmothe 
excepte the childe hath received the communion.” 

But to proceed to the proposed consideration of the views of th 
church on certain points connected with holy baptism; and, firg, 
with regard to the persons in whose behalf the sponsion is exacted. |p 
the First Book of Edward V1. the views of the church of England ay 
developed on this particular subject with a clearness and distinctnes 
not to be misunderstood. The following extract from the baptism! 
service, as it then stood, will serve to shew that, in the exhortatiop 
before the sponsion, the child, not the sponsors, is required to promis 
that in the rubric which points out the mode in which the sponsion js 
to be demanded, the name of the child is first to be asked, and thea, 
after naming it, the question demanding the promise is to be 
directly to the infant, the sponsors acting merely as the mouth-piece 
of the child; and that in the concluding address to the godfathers and 
godmothers, after they have performed this part of their office, the 
child, not the sponsors, is regarded as the contracting party :— 


** Wherefore after this promise made by Christ, these infuntes must also faithfully 


for their part promise by you that be their suerties, that they will forsake the devil 


and all his workes, and constantly beleve God’s holy worde, and obediently kepe his 
commandements. 
‘* Then shall the priest demande of the childe (which shal be baptized) thes 
questions folowyng ; first namyng the childe, and saiyng, 
“© N. Doest thou forsake the devil and all his workes ?’ 
“* Answere. I forsake them. 
* * * * 


“ At the last ende, the priest callyng the godfathers and godmothers together, 
shall say this shorte exhortacion folowyng :— 


** Forsmuch as these children have promised by you to forsake the devil, &c., you 
must remembre that it is yoor partes and dutie, to see that these infantes be taught 


so soon as they shall be able to learne what a solemne vowe, promise, and profession 
they have made by you.” 


In this state the service continued until 1552, when some alter- 
ations were introduced with the view probably of partially meeting 
an objection raised by Bucer as to the mode of exacting the sponsion 
of an infant when of an age incapable of understanding the question 
put to him. But though a change was made in the rubric to the ex 
tent of requiring the sponsion of the godfathers and godmothers them- 
selves instead of the infant, the views of the church with respect to the 
person in whose behalf the sponsion was made remained as before. 
This will be apparent upon a comparison of the service of the Second 
Book of Edward VI. with that which previously existed. The rubric 
in its amended form stood thus :— 


*« Then shall the priest demande of the godfathers and godmothers these questions 
folowynge : 

‘¢* Doest thou forsake the devyl and al his workes, &c. ?’ 

“* 4nswere. I forsake them all.’” 


But notwithstanding this change in the mode of demanding the 
sponsion, the exhortations addressed to the godtathers and godmothers 
both before and after the act of sponsion were left unaltered ; and from 
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this circumstance we conclude that the infant, not the sponsors, was 
still regarded by the church as the party principally and directly 
concerned in this solemn engagement. 

Such was the state of the service in a.p. 1603, when the canon was 
agreed upon in convocation, and such it continued until the last re- 
vision of the Book of Common-prayer in a.p. 166]. This fact is 
worthy of notice, inasmuch as it will again claim our attention when 
we come to consider another point in connexion with the history and 
scope of the canon. 

But very different were the views of the puritans on this particular 
subject. They required the parent to be present at the baptism of his 
child, or, if unavoidably absent, some other person in his behalf, so 
that the sponsion was demanded by them of the parent as his own act, 
or, in his absence, of some sponsor, not in behalf of the child, but of 
the parent. This view of the subject is expressly declared in the ex- 
tract already given from the “ Admonition ;” and with it both “ The 
Form of Common Prayer and Discipline’ composed by Calvin for the 
use of the English church at Geneva, which formed the model for 
Travers’ and Cartwright’s book already referred to, and the “ Direc- 
tory” subsequently drawn up by the Westminster divines in A.n. 1645, 
completely accord. 

The rubric of the former (vide Phenix, vol. ii. p. 237) runs 
thus :— 

“ Then the father, or, in his absence, the godfather, shall rehearse the articles of 
his faith.” 

The following is the direction on the same subject contained in the 
latter work :— 

“ The child to be baptized after notice given to the minister the day before, is to 
be presented by the father, or (in case of his necessary absence) by some Christian 
friend in his place, professing Ais earnest desire that the child may be baptized.” — 
(Neal, vol. iii. p. 576.) 

The next extracts will exhibit the light in which the views of the 
church on the subject were regarded by the same parties. ‘The first, 
which goes directly to the point, has been already given. It forms 
the commencement of the proposition maintained by Cartwright at 
Cambridge in 1570, and is here repeated :— 

** ZEquum est ut pater filium ecclesia baptizandum exhibeat cum fidei confessione, 


— eum educare studebit, sine infantis nomine responsione, Volo, Nolo, Credo, 
ec.” 


The other quotation consists of an exception taken against the Book 
of Common-prayer at the Savoy conference. It is as follows :— 


“ We know not by what right the sureties do promise and answer in the name of 
the infant. It seemeth to us also to countenance the anabaptistical opinion of the 
necessity of an actual profession of faith and repentance in order to baptism. ‘That 
such a profession may be required of the parents in their own name, and now solemnly 
renewed when they present their children to baptism, we willingly grant; but the 
asking of one for another is a practice whose warrant we doubt. And we desire that 
the two first interrogatories may be put to the parents to be answered in THEIR OWN 
Names; and the last propounded to the parents, or proparents, thus : 


*** Will you have this child baptized into this faith?’ ” 


Vou. XVIL—Freb. 1840. ¥ 
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The second point which claims our attention is the relation between 
sponsion and infant baptism. The views of the church on this subject 
are best ascertained from the service for “the ministration of private 
baptism of children in houses,’’ where the rubric directs that baptism 
shall be administered to an infant in danger of death without any pre- 
vious sponsion whatever; and yet the infant is regarded as mucha 
partaker of the benefits of the sacrament as if he had been baptized 
publicly after a sponsion made in his behalf. It is evident, therefore, 
that sponsion is not required by the church in order fo entitle an infant, 
as an infant, to baptism. A consideration, however, of the circum. 
stances under which it is required as well as dispensed with, may, 
when taken in connexion with the persons in whose behalf it is made, 
help us to arrive at a sound conclusion respecting its real nature in the 
estimation of the church. Sponsion is dispensed with when there isno 
probability of the child living to a responsible age ; but whenever such 
a probability does exist, as when a child that has been baptized in 
private recovers, or is able to be brought to the church for baptism, 
then it is deemed expedient that the obligations contracted by baptism 
should be thus formally and ceremonially recognised. For as no one 
who has arrived at years of discretion can continue in that state of 
salvation into which he was called by baptism without repentance and 
faith, the church has thought it fit to enforce in this particular manner 
the bounden duty and obligation of every such person. The duty of 
such, be it remarked, is not contracted by the act of sponsion, but the 
sponsion is considered expedient in consequence of the obligation 
HP under which baptism places all who arrive at years of discretion 
rh, to repent and believe, whether sponsion has been made in theit 
: 
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behalf or not. Sponsion is not an essential, but only a ceremonial 
part of baptism, and was retained at the Reformation “ as apt to stir 
up the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his duty to God by 
some notable and special signification whereby he might be edified.’* 
For this, among other reasons, it is required to be performed in public, 
“ because in the baptism of infants every man present may be put in 
remembrance of his own profession made to God in his baptism.’t 
In striking contrast to these sentiments were the notions held by 
Cartwright and his brethren. Sponsion, in their judgment, was at 
essential part of baptism, a necessary preliminary, without which no 
infant ought to be baptized, the only title of an infant to that sacra- 
ment being derived from the faith of his parent. It was consequently 
exacted by them for two purposes—first, to satisfy the congregation 
as to the faith in which the infant was to be educated ; and secondly, 
but chiefly, to enable the congregation to judge from the soundness of 
unsoundness of the faith of the parent, whether or not the child was 
entitled to baptism. To afford satisfaction on these points, the parent 
was required to be present at the baptism of his child to make a con- 
fession of his faith, or, in case of his absence from unavoidable circum: 
stances, some other person to act as sponsor in his name and as his 
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representative. Upon this principle was founded the practice for- 
bidden in the canon, of urging parents to be present at the baptism of 
their children. 

The /ast point which claims a few remarks is the clause prohibiting 
parents from answering as godfathers and godmothers for their children. 
To justify a rule opposed not only to the practice of the primitive 
church,* but which, if acted upon to the letter, would also prove an 
effectual bar to many infants’ being brought to Christ, in his own ap- 
pointed way, owing to the difficulty of parents in procuring sponsors, 
the peculiar position and circumstances of the church at the time when 
the said canon was drawn up must be taken into consideration. It 
was, however, no new rule at that period; and the prevalence of the 
same principles which rendered it necessary in 1564 had so far in- 
creased as to require, if possible, even a still more stringent canon in 
1603. The views of Cartwright bad been directed not merely against 
the ceremony of sponsion for infants, as exacted by the church, but 
principally against her sentiments respecting the rights of infants to 
baptism. It became necessary, under these circumstances, to repress 
the further spread of a practice and of principles so alien to the church. 
And what in this case was the church able to do? Only two courses, 
as it appears to me, were before her. The baptismal service might 
have been restored to its original state, as it stood in the First Book 
of Edward ; or it might, to preclude all subterfuge, have been altered 
to the state in which it has been ever since its revision in 1661, so as 
to demand the sponsion of the godfathers and godmothers in the name of 
the child, hut as the service then stood—viz., at the time of passing the 
canon in question—the sponsion, though not really, but only apparently 
different from the view which has ever been taken by the church of 
the subject, had, as to the mode of requiring it, been altered; and so 
far it might have afforded a handle to those who would not have 
been backward to avail themselves of the advantage, if parents had 
been allowed to answer as sponsors, for maintaining their own views 
both in regard of the persons in whose behalf the sponsion was made, 
and the exclusive right of the children of believing parents to baptism. 
But this course the church was not competent to pursue. The royal writ 
by which her members were summoned in convocation authorized 
them merely “to treat of, conclude, and agree upon certain canons, 
orders, ordinances, and constitutions, according to certain prescribed and 
limited ends and purposes.’’ ‘The convocation, therefore, by drawing 
up the canon in question, followed the only course within its power ; 
and no one, I think, who considers its clauses in connexion with the 
principles and practice of the puritans, and especially with the posi- 
tion maintained by Cartwright at Cambridge in 1570, can hesitate 
much as to the party against whom it was directed, or as to the fact 
of the document just referred to having been in Bancroft's eye, or be- 
fore the members of convocation, when the different clauses of which 
it consists were drawn up and agreed upon. But however these cir- 
cumstances might once have been pleaded in justification of prohibiting 





* Bingham. Book XI. c. viii. Vol. iii. p. 239. 
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parents from standing as sponsors for their own children, it may fairl 
be questioned whether, in the altered state of things, they ought at the 
present time to have any weight. The end sought to be secured at 
that time by means of the canon has since been attained in another 
way. At the last revision of the Book of Common-Prayer in 1661, 
the sponsion was directed to be made in such a way as to preclude all 
possibility of its being ever perverted to countenance any of those 
principles which it was the direct object of the canon to repress. At 
the same time it is notorious that the difficulties of the poor in pro. 
curing sponsors have increased to such a degree as to render it almost 
impossible to act up to the letter of the canon in the populous parishes 
of the metropolis and of our large manufacturing towns. In such ex- 
treme cases we must either enforce the canon to the exclusion of 
infants from baptism, or we must admit the infants to baptism, and 
transgress the canon. 

The question, then, which I would take the liberty of suggesting as 
the result of the foregoing remarks, is simply this, whether, the par- 
ticular objects for which the canon was originally enacted havin 
been otherwise secured, the obligation to comply with the letter of the 
canon has not thereby ceased; and whether the clergy are not at 
liberty, with the permission of their ordinaries, to revert to the praec- 
tice of the primitive church, and admit parents to be sponsors for their 
children in baptism? I remain, Rev. Sir, yours very truly, 

T. M, FAbLiow, 


ON THE LORD'S DAY. 


Mr. Epiror,—It strikes me that there is contained in the first and se- 
cond chapter of Revelation sufficient evidence to almost prove that the 
words jj kupeaxi) ipepa, chap. i. ver. 10, refer decidedly and directly 
to the first day of the week as the fixed hebdomadal commemoration 
of our Lord’s resurrection, and not to the day of his future or second 
advent, as suggested by Mr. Maitland. Consider the nature and 
circumstances of that communication which St. John tells us was 
made to him “ by a great voice from behind him whilst he was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day.” First, The communication is of things 
forward, things which were to come to pass before the second advent, 
or rather be/ween the day of our Lord's resurrection, when his king- 
dom upon earth may be understood to commence, and the day of his 
second coming, when that kingdom (as far as this earth is concerned) 
may be understood to cease. So that under this view of the case, 
and which I believe to be the correct one, it would seem to be the 
fact, that the apostle announces himself to have been emphatically 
“ in the spirit” of prophecy, surely noé on the day when the train of 
his prophecies was to cease, but on the day when it was just begin- 
ning. What season then, or day, could be more fit for the apostle to 
have received his peculiar inspiration on this occasion than on that 
first day of the week which the little, but entire, Christian world at 
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that time existing were unanimously recognising as a memorial of the 
Lord’s resurrection ? Second, The apostle is commanded to deliver 
certain admonitions from the Lord to the “ seven churches which 
are,” (then and there,) not were, but “are in Asia ;” an expression 
this which at once precludes the idea of “ the Lord’s day’’ on which 
St. John receives the command being taken in a future or prospective 
sense. Again, in ver. 18, chap. i., the apostle tells us, among other 
things, what this “ great voice’ said to him—viz., “I am he that 
liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” And 
further, in chap. ii. ver. 8, the same ‘* great voice” reiterates to the 
inspired apostle a similar announcement, commanding him also to 
proclaim it to “ the angel of the church in Smyrna,”’ ies These things 
saith the first and the last, which was dead and is alive.” Very 
emphatic, indeed, are these expressions, as if the fact of the Lord’s 
resurrection was of the very first and deepest importance, to be made 
known, and, above all things, to be remembered, throughout the world. 
And who will doubt that this was the meaning of the “ great voice” 
in employing such peculiar language on so peculiar an occasion? It 
was like the “ voice’ speaking thus to the apostle :—<“ ‘This is the 
day when my visible church on earth shall for ever hereafter com- 
memorate on every weekly return my resurrection. I therefore 
charge thee to bear that important circumstance in mind, and to an- 
nounce to the world with all the solemnity of an everlasting truth, 
that though once dead and laid in the tomb, yet I am now alive 
again, and so shall remain for evermore.” 

It may, Mr. Editor, seem to some no small presumption to attempt 
to paraphrase the language of divine wisdom. I write, however, now, 
not to dictate, but to call forth correction if I am wrong, and instruc- 
tion if 1 am deficient. And as to the main point in dispute, whether 
the words # kupeaxi iuepa were meant to refer to the first day of the 
week, (or the Christian Sabbath,) or to the day of Christ’s second 
advent, and whether the term was first applied to our Sunday by 
Constantine, or was the universal designation of that day in use by 
the very first Christians,—as to these points, I would only ask to be 
informed when the time was since our Lord’s resurrection when the 
hebdomadal commemoration of that glorious fact was otherwise de- 
signated or marked out than as “ the Lord’s day.” The sound and 
sensible maxim, therefore, of Vincentius Lirinensis must not be over- 
looked on this occasion: “ Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus,” 

I will only add, that I for one regard the reception of “ the Lord’s 
day” among us, in its fullest truth and holiness, as the very stoutest 
bulwark we can possess in these days of “ rebuke and blasphemy,” 
to keep our holy religion practically alive and recognised, to keep it 
& practical blessing in the nation ; and therefore every effort is worth 
exerting to prove its inherent sacredness and its divine authority. 
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ON MISSIONS.—No. II. 


ReveReEND Sir,—My last paper had reference mainly to the questigg 
of an ecclesiastical plan, on which it would be desirable that oy 
future missionary efforts should be conducted. I shall now procegj 
yet further to enter into this subject ; and whereas, for the convenience 
of illustration, my plan was localized asit were to India, I shall (for, 
while at least) cease to be a partial pleader, and intercede with the 
British church for the whole world which as yet lieth in wickedness, 

To take a general view of the question, then, what has the Anglicay 
church done, or what is it doing, for those nations which are as yet 
without the pale of the Christian church ? 

The total number of English clergy engaged in foreign work js 
somewhere about 300, of which number 73 are sent out solely for the 
heathen by the Church Missionary Society, the remainder by the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; of whom, 2 
alone are specially labouring among the heathen, as: the others ar 
employed among British settlers in America and elsewhere ; besides 
these, there are upwards of 110 European and 370 native catechists, 
readers, and schoolmasters, belonging to both societies ; a pretty strong 
“ corps de missionaire,”’ backed with funds to the amount of nearly 
190,0002. I quote from the Reports for 1837 of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and that for 1838 of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

Now, with all this gratifying statement, as far as numbers and 
means go, what has been effected? Confessedly little. Let me take 
up the words of Haggai, amd say, “ Ye looked for much, and, lo, it 
came to little; and when ye brought it home, I did blow upon it! 
Why ? saith the Lord of hosts! Because of mine house that is waste, 
and ye run every man to his own house. Therefore the heaven over 
you is stayed from dew, and the earth is stayed from her fruit, And | 
called for a drought upon the land, and upon the mountains, and upon 
the corn, and upon the new wine, and upon the oil, and upon that 
which the ground bringeth forth, and upon men, and upon cattle, and 
upon all the labour of the hands.” 

The fault of the returned Jews has been our fault : the faithful have 
lacked in providing materials, and the nyouyevoe have not concerned 
themselves with the building of the Lord’s atin to such the exhor- 
tation is needful, “ Consider your ways. Go up to the mountain 
and bring wood, and build the house, and I will take pleasure in it, 
and 1 will be glorified, saith the Lord.” 

But some will say, have we not been building, or striving to build, 
the temple of the Lord, in sending out so many labourers ? I say 
not; ye have not striven; but if ye have succeeded, where is the 
temple, or where even a rising fabric worthy of Him who is to dwell 
in it? Where is its unity, its stability, the harmony of its parts, and 

beauty of design, which would stamp the work of wise master 
builders? Alas, in our spiritual, as in our material temple-building, 
we have shewn ourselves far inferior to our much maligned ancestors; 
ani our modern modes of extending the kingdom of God will no mor 
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equally stand the test of time and experience with theirs, than will 


our modern flimsy church structures with their stable and time- 
honoured erections. 

At the risk of being accused of pushing my comparison beyond its 
proper limits, I shall just venture to ask, in case of a desire to return 
to the approved architectural taste and skill of our forefathers, would 
not the wisest, the common-sense plan be, to study ancient models, 
and adapt our work tothem? This I hold good with reference to 
missions; we know that in the early ages, after the withdrawal of 
miraculous powers, many tribes and nations were continually added 
to the Lord, new churches being founded even to the verge of the 
then known world; we know, as in the case of our own happy coun- 
try, upon which the light early shone, that, notwithstanding many 
fluctuations of regal state amid the rising and falling of numerous 
dynasties, through pagan hatred and papal domination, the gospel has 
held on its way, unhurt and entire, to the present hour. But what 
were the means by which the truth was planted, or, when drooping, 
revived ? Such as in the present day are made use of? Surely not ! 
If the reader, with a little patience, endeavour mentally to fit on the 
present missionary system to any period of our history, from St. Alban 
even to Ridley and Cranmer, he will come with the writer to the con- 
clusion that such would have been useless and abortive; had none 
other been used, we could hardly now have been discussing such a 
question. 

Now in what are many of the nations who are yet in pagan dark- 
ness, in what are they superior to ancient Britons, or Danes, or 
Saxons? Can we then judge that a system would have been useless 
to the one set of men, and yet adopt it for the (more than) doubtful 
benefit of the other? Is not rather the opposite course more wise ? 

iam not fully acquainted with the detail of the early method of 
spreading Christianity. I trust that light may be thrown on this in- 
teresting and important subject by some able antiquarian divines; and 
might I here, without presumption, call upon the learned and patient 
luvestigator of Anglo-Saxon Christianity to give to the church the 
fruit of his researches as regards the early methods of evangelizing our 
land? But to return, I nevertheless know this much, that the church 
then had self-extensive powers—that usually a bishop or superior, 
with presbyters, went forth to bear the glad tidings of great joy—that 
they went forth with the church’s prayers, blessings, and alms— 
that generally they lived in a sort of brotherhood, under rules, and 
under their superior—itinerating around their cathedral, or monas- 
terium, or collegium, as the case might be, and gradually bringing over 
to the faith of Christ some of those by whom they were surrounded ; 
out of these they usually trained a native clergy—they established 
new cells, supplied either by fresh reinforcements from home, or as- 
sisted by their native priests and deacons; at length, the land being 
overspread by the gospel, is portioned out into dioceses, over each of 
which a bishop presides. Wealthy converts, desirous of handing 
down to their descendants the same blessings which they had learned 

to prize, take steps for this, some by building cathedrals, others by 
founding on their estates churches, and leaving those estates charge- 
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able with the support in those churches of divine worship, which, 
native clergy from age to age has continued to perform. 

Such is a brief and confessedly imperfect sketch of what I believe tp 
have been the ancient practice. I need not say it has been universally 
abandoned, for this is evident; it is a question of more ‘interest to as 
why it has been abandoned; it is a question of great concernment 
ask shall it not be resumed? This, I trust, will be fully considere 
by those whose province more especially it is to do so. 

Our present plans are ill organized—desultory and disunited jy 
their application ; and who should wonder at our want of success’ 
We do not present to those whom we wish to benefit an entire, a firm, 
a consistent body. Can we be surprised if they decline becoming 
members of that body? But grant that we gained more conyers 
than we do, are our systems such as would keep them together, pre. 
serve them from error, foster their religious habits and principles, « 
provide for the continuance of the gospel among them to remote ages? 
These, I should imagine, ought to be the first principles of any set of 
men who go about to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom ; if we are to 
look no more for the co-operation of a miraculous agency, we ought 
surely to deal with men as they are; and we must take those pre. 
cautions which, were it a secular matter, men of judgment would feel 
bound to exercise. 

I have before spoken of the church, as such, being the only proper 
and divinely-authorized missionary body; let us look into the ma 
chinery of the present system, which is supported by the contributions, 
donations, and bequests of those who are favourable to the design; 
and the affairs, whether of funds, selection of missionaries, appoint: 
ment of stations, and correspondence with them; these affairs ar 
transacted by a number of gentry and clergy of the metropolis and 
neighbourhood, who are formed into a committee ; these possess a0 
almost absolute power in all their departments, and exercise over theit 
missionaries a control which extends in some cases to the imposition 
of celibacy for a-certain number of years, or even to prescribing the 
course of action they are to pursue with respect to their diocesan, if 
there be one. It needs little reflection to decide whether this bea 
novel system or no; whether, in fact, it be not a sort of laico-presby- 
terial synod, met to extend the church’s limits without the authority 
for doing so. Really it does seem hard that, while the church is denied 
her convocation, her rightful assembly, save by the monarch’s will, to 
deliberate on these and other matters vitally affecting the well-being 
of the church,—it does seem hard, I say, that any party of men may 
meet and call themselves a committee of a church society, and take 
upon themselves todo that which the church ought, but dare not, to do. 

In my opinion, this is a question affecting materially the church's 
reputation, and which all those who are earnestly devoted to ou 
Zion should wish to see placed on its right merits. I cannot but re 
gard it, to say the least, as an unfortunate circumstance that the 
church, of which our holy Herbert has said— 

‘* A fine aspect, in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shews who is best’ — 
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it seems unfortunate that as yet no attempts have been made to 
plant offshoots from her which can lay claim to be in accordance 
either with her principles or practice. Surely the day is coming 
when not only shall our home stores be regarrisoned and guarded, but 
our soldiers of the cross and thorny crown will win their way in 
foreign lands in a legitimate and approved manner. 
| have the honour to remain, Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, 
, PresByTER INbDICUS. 


ON THE SEVENTY-NINTH OXFORD TRACT—ON PURGATORY. 


Sin,—Among the objects of the Oxford Tract writers is a very good 
one—“ To erect safe and substantial bulwarks for the Anglican be- 
liever against the church of Rome—to draw clear and intelligible 
lines which may allow him securely to expatiate in the rich pastures 
of catholicism without the reasonable dread that he, as an individual, 
may fall into that great snare which has bewildered the whole Latin 
church—the snare of popery.”’ 

The object of my present letter is to examine how this laudable 
object is effected in the article of Purgatory ; and the tract which I 
shall examine is the 79th. 

It may, however, be as well first to state what revelation the holy 
scriptures have made to us of the state after death. 

On death, the souls of the righteous are immediately in a state of 
rest and happiness; those of the wicked are in a painfully different 
state. The soul and the body will be reunited at the resurrection ; 
and then the judgment will follow, when the doom of every individual 
will be determined for ever. 

Such, I believe, is the substance of what God has thought fit to 
reveal to us of the future world as far as the judgment day. 

Let us now see a portion of what the Roman church teaches on 
this subject respecting the state of the righteous :—* There is a pur- 
gatorial fire in which the souls of the pious, tormented for a fixed 
period, are cleansed, that an entrance may be open to them into their 
eternal home, wherein nothing that is defiled enters.’’ (Trent Cate- 
chism.) And moreover, that “ The souls there detained are aided by 
the suffrages of the faithful.” (Trent Council.) Which Roman doc- 
trines, not being found in the holy scriptures, spring, 1 believe, from 
what is called “ church definition.” 

As the Oxford Tract writers have not given in this tract a clear 
account of their own opinions, I will take from a later tract (the 85th) 
their view of what they call “church doctrine.” In Tract 85, 
p. 48, it is stated to be the church doctrine, “« That there is an inter- 
mediate state, and that it is important that in it the souls of the faith- 
ful are purified and grow in grace, that they pray for us, and that our 
prayers benefit them.” And in p. 21 of Tract 79 it is said that this 
purification does not take place by a course of suffering. Which doc- 
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trines also, as I do not find them in the holy scriptures, spring, I be. 
lieve, from what is called “ development.’’* 





It will be seen, therefore, by comparison, that the Oxford Trac f 
writers and the Romanists agree that the intermediate state is im. tect 
portant, and that there is a purification going on in it. The Oxford ma 
‘Tract writers say that there is a growth in grace taking place algo, adt 
The difference, however, between the parties which I wish to bring tha 
before the notice of your readers relates to the nature of the proces inte 
of this purification, The Romanists say, it is effected through suffer. for 
ing ; the Oxford Tract writers deny it. And this is the subject of the | 
79th Tract. be 

At the same time there is something very difficult to reconcile in mt 
what the Oxford Tract writers say about this process of purification, cal 
If, in this 79th Tract, they had not seemed distinctly to call the place fal 

} the righteous go to a place of rest, quoting with approbation, in oppo- ov 
pete Gb at i! sition to the Romanist notion, the text, Rev. xiv. 13, I should have ag 
. maul imagined that they somewhat more closely approximated to the Ro. it 
CA BH manists than they elsewhere seem to do. Your readers shall judge, wl 
1e 44 I am quoting from pp. 6 and 7 of Tract 79. cl 
i They agree with the Romanists that the great majority of Chris de 
i tians die in God's favour, and yet more or less under the bond of their sti 
aes sins; there being no other plenary pardon of sins in this life to the fa 
ai sinner, however penitent, like baptism. And they say, “ If for sins th 
fae committed after baptism we have not yet received a simple and un- tr 
HS) late conditional absolution, surely penitents from this time up to the day b 
Lake of judgment may be considered in that double state of which the 
Bea Romanists speak, their persons accepted, but certain sins uncancelled.’ n 
| These words convey to me very unpleasant ideas, particularly in con- N 
bal : nexion with their illustration, David's case, (which is, by-the-by, no d 
aie illustration at all of the real question at issue, since we have no rela: 0 
Ha tion of what occurred to David in an intermediate state,) which they ~ 
| i ji and the Romanists quote as “a perspicuous instance of a penitent 0 
PBT AAR e restored to God’s favour at once, yet his sins afterwards visited.” It I 
ee) ot ee would therefore seem to be the Oxford ‘Tract writer’s opinion that up Q 
ie to the day of judgment our uncancelled sins may be visited. In this life | 
we know that they are visited with punishment; if, therefore, they 
continue uncancelled up to the day of judgment, and there be any 
analogy in the mode of cancelling adopted in the two states of ex 
istence, (and we have nothing fo assure us to the contrary,) and also, 
if that be true, which the Oxford Tract writers concede to the Ro- ) 
manist, that Christ’s death is not applied to the removal of the ¢em- : 


poral (in opposition to eternal) punishment of sins, I own that ! 
cannot see how the mode of purification in the intermediate state cal 
be anything but very disagreeable ; and the intermediate state itsel 
one of which the Oxford Tract writers rather aptly say, it is 00 
* much to grant” that the souls * would be happier out of it than in 
it.” I think so too; and it strikes me that Tertullian was decidedly 
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* See British Critic, No. xlix. p. 51. 
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of our opinion. The Oxford Tract writers have no doubt some way 
of reconciling their tenets. It would be satisfactory to know it. 

Let us now proceed. The Oxford Tract writers, in order to pro- 
tect the Anglican believer, have entered into the arena with the Ro- 
manist in this Tract (79) on the doctrine of purgatory. Both parties 
admit the usage of prayers for the dead, approve the usage, agree 
that it profits them. What they differ in is, whether such prayer is 
intended and tends to rescue them from a state of suffering. ‘The Ox- 
ford Tract writers say, No. The Romanists say, Yes. 

Now, as I hold in this case the “ development” of the one party to 
be of no more value than the “ church definition” of the other, inas- 
much as I consider truth to be on neither side, I may perhaps be 
capable of pointing out impartially which of the two parties is in a 
false position. It is the Oxford ‘Tract writers. They are seeking to 
overthrow the Romanist notion of a purgatorial suffering. And I 
agree with them that it is not in ¢ruth tenable, though I suspect that 
it may be maintained on their principles ; as they cannot prove that 
what they do admit is seen in holy writ, at least by the early and 
clear light of primitive Christianity, so they cannot require, and in- 
deed they do not require, that what they do not admit in the Roman 
statement should be seen there. They are therefore committed to the 


fathers. We will now first examine what the fathers have to say on 


the subject, and then see whether the Oxford Tract writers can neu- 
tralize their statements. I think it unnecessary to extend the inquiry 
beyond the chief ante-Nicene fathers. 

Among these are writers from various countries; and of them, Cle- 
ment of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, the church at Smyrna, Justin 
Martyr, and Ireneus, although all of them speak of the state after 
death, not one of them recognises the doctrine of a purification going 
on in an intermediate state. Justin (Dial. Tryp. 223) says, that the 
souls of the righteous go after death to some better place, and those 
of the wicked to a worse, awaiting the time of judgment. And 
Ireneus, lib. 5, c. 31, states that the souls of Christ’s disciples go to 
an invisible place (dignam habitationem, lib. 2, c. 63, ed. 1675) ap- 
pointed for them by God, and there dwell till the resurrection, when, 
having received their bodies, and rising perfect,—that is, corporally, 
as the Lord rose,—they will come into the presence of God. He 
had a curious notion, (lib. 5, c. 35,) but it refers to a period after the 
intermediate state is ended, after the first resurrection, during the 
millennium. Speaking of the righteous he says, “ Et sicut vere re- 
surgit, sic et vere premeditabitur incorruptelam, et augebitur et vigebit 
in regni temporibus, ut fiat capax gloriee Patris.’’ 

For nearly two hundred years, therefore, after Christ, not only are 
the holy scriptures, but also Christian antiquity is silent on the notion 
of either party. They then approach a debateable ground; and the 
Oxford Tract writers say that “there seem on the whole to be two 
chief Opinions on the subject embraced in the early church ;”’ one, 
Origen’s, the notion of a judgment purgatory, which was held also by 
several succeeding writers; and the other, Tertullian’s, more ap- 
proaching to the Roman notion. 
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With respect to this observation I beg to remark, that as we haye 
no proof of any person but Origen holding this opinion till at leag 
three hundred and fifty years after Christ, and as it was no tradition of 
the church, but only a spark from his own brilliant imagination, | 
think it a very bold statement to call such a private opinion an oj). 
nion of the early church. I love dates and particularities. Moreover, 
your readers will greatly err if they suppose that this was Origens 
only, or even his principal, opinion on this subject. It is, in fact, one 
among a large variety, possessing, some of them, an element or two 
of the Roman tenets. He speaks of a fiery baptism by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a passage through a river of fire, immediately on death, 
necessary for the soul needing purification before it can arrive even 
at Paradise, its first stage. (24 Hom. Luke.) Sometimes he seem 
to approach Clement of Alexandria’s opinions, which we shall soon 
describe. He even talks of purgatorial punishments which shall 
endure for ages. (8 Rom.c. 11.) Indeed, his notions are so com. 
prehensive that the Romanists even have at last to turn their backs 
upon him. He converts hell itself into a mere purgatory. As, how. 
ever, Origen’s opinions on this subject are so various and contra. 
dictory, and far too imaginative for authority, nothing more need be 
said about them, except this, that I do not recollect ever having met 
with the Oxford Tract writer's church doctrine among them. 

But to return. Unto which of the two divisions, the Origenic or 
Tertullianistic, the Oxford Tract writers would have attached Cle. 
ment of Alexandria, I do not know, as they do not name either him 
or his opinions. Clement, however, being the first father who use: 
the word “ purification” in connexion with a state after death, it will 
be necessary to know what he says. His opinions, as far as is neces- 
sary for our purpose, seem to have been, that sins committed after 
baptism must be thoroughly cleansed out by a proportionate and 
purifying punishment; that this must take place before the believer 
can reach his heavenly mansion. If, therefore, he dies first, the dis 
cipline will continue. The means both before death and after are 
described by the words xéAaotc, ryawpia, and éxriorc, and, as might be 
expected, it is a state of distress and grief. ( Potter, 634, 794, 795, 765.) 

From this summary one thing is very clear, that the earliest notion 
of a purification is not the church doctrine of the Oxford Tract writers; 
and what is more worthy of notice is, that now, in this father’s time, 
were the elements of the Roman notion in existence, even in the Ales 
andrian church. 

We now approach the Carthaginian fathers, whose tenets are ad- 
mitted by the Oxford Tract writers to approach the Roman notion. 
In perusing the writings of this and a later period, every one, I think, 
must recognise two distinct currents, if I may so call them, of opinion 
in the same writer; one, pure and scriptural; the other, somewhat 
tinged with an earthly mixture, deriving very probably its peculiarity 
from “ the musings of serious minds feeling a mystery and attempting 
to solve it.” Unfortunately they did so by conjecture ; and after- 
wards gave to conjecture the authority of truth, and founded practices 
in accordance with it. Let us examine Tertullian. One opinion 
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seems to be nothing more than what Justin Martyr held as above 
described, in which no notion of purification, one way or the other, 
is conveyed. Another opinion seems to have been more like Cle- 
ment’s of Alexandria, that the souls of believers will have to pay in 
the nether regions the penalty of even their smallest sins before they 
be let out. Here, too, the punishment is more of the payment of a 
debt than of a purification ; and that it was considered by Tertullian as 
painful may be learnt from his feeling exclamation: “ Quis enim 
non desiderabit, dum in carne est, superinduere immortalitatem, et 
continuare vitam; lucrifacta morte per vicariam demutationem, ne 
inferos experiatur usque novissimum quadrantem exacturos.” (De 
Res. Car. s. 42.) The Oxford Tract writers seek to get rid of this 
testimony as weak, because written after Tertullian was a Montanist. 
I do not see the force of this objection, neither, I suspect, would a 
Romanist. The only peculiarity in his notions on this subject, the 
pro meritis maturius vel tardius resurrectio intra mille annos, (which, 
by-the-by, we have no proof was held by Montanus,) does not affect 
the present question. The doctrine of a temporary punishment here- 
after for sins committed on earth, which was held by Montanus, though 
deduced by Tertullian independently, (hoc etiam Paracletus frequent- 
issime commendavit,) was unhappily not confined to Montanus and 
his followers. 

The last writer to be examined is Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage in 
the middle of the third century. And what a painful insight into one 
view of the theology of that day do some sections of the letter to 
Antonian, confirmed by the book De Lapsis, present. The fallen be- 
liever, however repentant, and although reconciled to the church, still 
could have no humble and blessed confidence. Instead of rest and 
peace, he had before him a long and painful, and perhaps a fiery 
purification to undergo, and the day of judgment would arrive before 
his suspense could be removed; and Cyprian uses language that 
would seem to imply that the merits of martyrs and the good works 
of the just would even then have something to do with his acceptance. 
(De Lapsis.) 

_ To such gloomy and painful views, what a contrast does the glow- 
ing and beautiful termination of his tract “ De Mortalitate” present, 
written by him during a plague, and which treats of the prospects of 
dying Christians generally. Here are no purgatorial clouds hanging 
over the departed or the living. ‘There is not a word of purification, 
Oxford or Roman. The brother already departed is secure and 
happy ; the brother who is departing will, as soon as he has departed, 


be equally secure and in happiness—both being actual members of 


ag general assembly and church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven, 


“ We must consider, dearest brethren, and often reflect that we have renounced 
the world, and that in the meanwhile we are living here but as strangers and guests. 
Let us welcome the day which assigns each of us to his home, which, snatching us 
hence and freeing us from worldly snares, restores us to paradise and the kingdom. 
Who would not, if he were in a foreign land, hasten to return to his country ? 
Who would not, if hastening homeward, most ardently desire a prosperous gale, 
that he might quickly embrace his loved ones? Let us reckon paradise our country. 
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The patriarchs are already our fathers. Why do we not hasten and run, that» 
may behold our country and salute them? There a vast number of dear ones ay 
awaiting us; there a multitude of our relations, secure of their own salvation, 
anxious still about ours, are longing for our arrival. O what a mutual joy when ¥ 
cume into their presence and to their embrace! How great will be the enj 

in those heavenly kingdoms, of happiness that will never terminate! There is the 
glorious choir of the apostles ; the company of the inspired prophets ; martyrs inny. 
merable crowned with victory ; there are the triumphant virgins, and there the mer. 
ciful who have received their reward. To these, dearest brethren, let us ‘ 
hasten. Let our wishes be soon to be with them—soon to dwell with Christ. Le 
God see us employed in such thoughts. Let the Lord Christ behold in us this firm 
bent of our mind and faith ; since the more earnest our desires are after him, the 
more glorious will be our reward.” 
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Feeling sure that your readers will thank me for this beautiful ex. 
tract, I will now hasten to sum up as concisely as I can the results of 
my inquiry. I will state, first, what I believe will bear thorough in. 
vestigation :— 

I. That for nearly 200 years after Christ there is no trace what. 
ever, in any father whatever, of any doctrine of purification whatever 
in an intermediate state. 

Il. That after that period the fathers of the Alexandrian and 
Carthaginian churches entertain such a notion more or less, but the 
process of purification in their opinion is more or less one of suffering. 

Ill. 1 may add, that during these three centuries the church doc. 
trine of the Oxford Tract writers had not been developed. They 
quote largely from Cyprian’s tract, whence I have made my extract, 
in favour of the peace and rest of the intermediate state to true be- 
lievers; but they produce no extract from him or any one else which 
contains their own notion. 

And now there are two corollaries which I think may be drawn:= 

1. That the seventy-ninth Tract, as far as the three first centuries 
are concerned, which are all that I have thought necessary to txa- 
mine, does not prove its point; since every evidence which can be 
produced on the subject of a a wea in an intermediate state re- 
presents the process as one of suffering, which they deny. 

And 2ndly, which is far more important, that the principles of the 
Oxford Tract writers in this tract may lead to every corruption ; they 
being unhappily opposed to the spirit of a canon which I quoted in 4 
previous letter. Whether they are harmless or not to their authors, | 
do not know ; but I feel sure that they are capable of being very dap- 
gerous when imbibed and acted upon by others. Upon that canon 
Dr. Waterland observes, what cannot be too often repeated, that “tt 
does not order that the clergy shall teach whatsoever had been taught 
by fathers; no, that would have been setting up a new rule of faith: 
neither does it say that they shall teach whatsoever the fathers had 
collected from scripture; no, that would have been making them 
infallible interpreters or infallible reasoners.” And these observations, 
I submit, apply, however numerous these fathers may be. “ The 
doctrine must be first found in scripture; only, to be more secure that 
we have found it there, the fathers are to be called in, to be, ast 
were, constant checks upon the presumption or wantonness of private 
interpretation.” (Vol. 5. p.317.) But the Oxford ‘Tract writers 
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this tract lay down rules which do not require that the doctrine should 

be first collected out of the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments ; 

they dispense with them ; they rely upon what they call the church, 
which is, practically, certain writers whom they may choose to call 
the church. They tell us (p. 25) that “such things only’’ (speaking 
of articles of faith) “are we allowed to maintain as come to us from 
the apostles ; and that only (ordinarily speaking) has evidence of so 
originating which is witnessed by a number of independent witnesses 
in the early church. We must have the ‘unanimous consent’ of 
doctors as an assurance that the apostles have spoken.” 

This is their rule for selecting doctrine, and calling it apostolical, in 
cases where the holy scriptures are silent. Let us examine it. The 
word “unanimous,” coupled with the “early church” in the other 
sentence, must, I should think, be intended to mean, not merely the 
unanimous consent of a particular age, but of ages, especially some of 
the early ones, in order to give some appearance of a connexion with 
the apostles ; and if so, the word “unanimous” must be construed 
liberally, and mean what is said in the former sentence, “ a number.” 
But then, if it be taken liberally, a question will arise, How many 
fathers will make up this number, and on what principle are they to 
be selected ? and also out of what centuries are they to be gathered ? 
And these questions are not to be decided by merely their opinion ; 
they must be so decided as to leave no proper fear that we can fall 
into error. We have a right to require this, as, on giving up the 
guidance of holy writ, we are promised, and ought to have, very clear 
and intelligible lines, the matter depending upon them being no 
less than apostolical doctrine. But if the Oxford Tract writers cannot 
so answer these questions, not only is their rule worthless, but they 
are opening a door for the maintenance of any early opinion, however 
erroneous, (since there are few that have not several patrons in the 
first four or five centuries,) which may suit the taste of the theologian. 
The Oxford Tract writers themselves felt this difficulty in respect of 
the doctrine of a judgment-purgatory, since it might be said that that 
doctrine being witnessed by so many doctors must be believed, and 
yet it is erroneous ; and therefore, in pp. 37, 38, they make a supple- 
mental rule, by distinguishing between what they call “ catholic 
teaching” and “ catholic tradition ;’’ and affirm that not only must all 
the fathers “ who mention a doctrine agree in their view off it, or the 
exceptions, if there be any, must be such as probare regulam, but also 
they must profess it ta be traditional teaching.” Now, without stop- 

ping to inquire what those unlucky exceptions may be, (unlucky as 
eaving matters still in uncertainty ;) let us see the way in which they 
practically apply it to the overthrow of a judgment-purgatory. They 
allow that the worth of so many fathers would, for safety’s sake, be 
very great, but that “they do not approximate in their remarks to the 
authoritative language in which they would speak of the Trinity or the 
benefits of baptism. They do not profess to be delivering an article 
of the faith once delivered to the saints.” Now, since the fathers in 
general express their doctrines rather confidently, or at least make no 
such difference as would afford those “clear and intelligible lines’ 
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which are promised, and which ought, in a case of such importance, tol 
given to us,—while such a distinction, if not most clearly marked, allow 
a very unfortunate licence for abuse,—I suppose that the Oxford Trag 
writers mean, that nothing is to be received as unwritten apostolicd 
doctrine but what is declared in as many words to be _ traditiong 
teaching by this “number of independent witnesses in the early 
church.” If so, here we have, apparently, a tangible rule, and if jt 
be hastily read, as most books and tracts are now-a-days, it will 
very well; but a more close inspection will, I fear, shew that however 
it may apply, being perhaps made for it, to the case of the judgment. 
purgatory, it will not answer our purpose, the discovery of unwritten 
apostolical doctrine, unless we are also sure that whatever the indi. 
vidual fathers and the bishops of the catholic church tell us is trad 
tional teaching is in truth apostolical doctrine. Will the Oxford Tract 
writers affirm this? Perhaps they will. But will they prove it) 
Until that be done, we have no “clear and intelligible lines,’’ Among 
the various doctrines, and many of them erroneous, like the judgment. 
purgatory, which the fathers held, the touchstone of truth will still 
practically, be the taste of the inquirer. Having lost the sure guid. 
ance of holy writ, he will adopt either what he likes, or what he 
thinks right, in all the wantonness or weakness of private judgment. 
Having thus examined these rules, and seen, I think, how very in 
sufficient they are for the discovery of unwritten apostolical doctrine; 
and how liable, on the other hand, they are to be abused to the main 
tenance of error, Jet us see how the Oxford Tract writers are able, 
when an erroneous doctrine is advanced against them, to meet it, 
How do they meet the Romanist, for instance, on this doctrine o 
purgatory? The holy scriptures—those “safe and substantial bul- 
warks”—not being required by them, not even their testimony through 
the light of early Christian writings, they have nothing wherewith to 
repel the Romanist but these two arguments: first, that the father 
adduced, though teaching more than themselves, do not teach purge 
tory: and secondly, that their testimony is contradictory. A Roe 
manist, I think, would smile, and say to them, “Gentlemen, you do 
not require the doctrine to be seen in the scriptures, as your own is Dot 
there; neither do you require it to be seen in the fathers of the two 
first centuries, as your own is not there. Now in the third century we 
have all the ‘independent witnesses’ that exist in support of our doc 
trine. It may be true that each witness does not in all points fully 
exhibit it as it is now defined; yet all present some portion of it 
And allow me to recal to your recollection your own opinion, that the 
more diffuse teaching of a later age may fairly be considered as the 
due development of the brief and sententious doctrinal declarations o 
an earlier period. I recal this with the greater pleasure since it is 
well supported by an instance of your own, connected with our pre 
sent subject. I allude to a passage referred to in the ‘ British Critic, 
No. 49, p. 73, from the epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, § 9, 
which is as follows :—Ei oby oi év wadawic rpaypacw avacrpadertTes, 
Kacwornrt, EAmidog HAOoy, pnkére caPParioyres, GAAG Kara KupLaKi)y wn 
Garrec, ev H xat ) Lon Hdy avérecdtey de abrov cai rod Savarov abrovs 
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by reves Gpvoovrac de od pvornpiov EhaBopev TO morevew, Kai dia rovTO 
propévoper, iva eipeOoper pabnrai "Inco Xprorov rob évov Cdacxddov 
jor" Tas jypets dvynodpeba Cijoar ywpis abrov ; ov Kai ot mpopijfrat padn- 
ral byres, TY Tvevpare we didaoxadoy avroy mpoceddéxoury® Kal dra rovro by 
luaiwe avépevor, Tapwy ipyeiper abrouc Ex vexpwr. 
«This passage you very properly, as we Romanists consider, 
adduce as an apparent recognition by Ignatius of the doctrine more 
fully developed in later.times of the Limbus Patrum. Now, if this 
, which it must be confessed is somewhat indistinct, exhibiting 
at the most but a faint outline of one portiomof the doctrine, and 
which the generality of protestants, not so free from prejudice as 
rselves, would reject altogether as having nothing to do with it, 
say, if such a passage, so indistinct and so defective, be admitted by 
you, as apparently recognising and sanctioning the more full develop- 
ment of a later age, surely yOu cannot consistently resist our evidence 
for the doctrine of purgatory? I must really insist that, as far as the 
three first centuries are concerned, (and if you wish it, I will pursue 
the inquiry further down,) all the writers who ‘ mention’ the sub- 
ject agree more or less in their view of it—each of them exhibiting 
some peculiar element of our doctrine; and that, consequently, this 
may disly be.considered as one of those admitted cases in which, in 
the silence of the apostolic writings, we have ‘ sufficient assurance that 
the apostles have spoken.’ As a matter of course, as centuries roll 
on, and we have more writers, we have also more full and compre- 
hensive views of the doctrine, which enable us, as in the case of the 
Limbus Patrum, more fully to exhibit it ; but supported as these early 
and brief statements are by later and more fully developed ones, their 
evidence must, I beg leave to submit, on our common principles, be 
deemed conclusive. And with respect to your other objection, if it 
have any force at all, it will be fatal to your own doctrine also; ex- 
cept that in your case you have, I believe, the unanimity of silence. 
But should your doctrine have any existence, it cannot be with the 
‘unanimous consent’ of doctors. Doctors in every age from the third 
are opposed to you; while in our case, from the third century to the 
present day, we can shew you an uninterrupted descent—the stream 
of our doctrine flowing more full and clear in every succeeding age.” 
I know not how the Oxford Tract writers would meet such obser- 
vations as these; but I fear that the Anglican believer, if he yields to 
the principle of this tract, instead of “expatiating in the rich pastures 
of catholicism,” will soon find himself in “ the snare of popery.” 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. S.T.R. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Sin,—In the preface to Mr. Perceval’s volume containing “ The 

Original Services for the State Holidays,” he asks, “ Is the crown 

absolute in the church?’ And he answers: “I can only say I 

‘How no grounds upon which such an assertion can be maintained, 
Vou. XVII.—Feb. 1840, 24 
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The clergy acknowledge the crown to be supreme as well in all eccle. 
siastical matters and causes as temporal, (canon 36;) which seems ty 
mean equally supreme, not more so; and therefore, as it is certaiy 
that the crown is not absolute in temporal causes, so it seems neces 
sarily to follow that neither is it absolute in ecclesiastical; and ac. 
cordingly, though we find many and repeated decisions of what ar 
called the superior courts affirming the power of convocation and the 
crown to make ecclesiastical law, I have met with none, and have iy 
vain asked those who differ in opinion with me to produce any, 
affirming the power of the crown alone to make ecclesiastical law.” 

If this view of the authority of the crown be correct, I beg to in. 
quire whether I would be violating any Jaw of the church if, instead 
of reading the lessons at morning and evening service out of King 
James's Bible, I were to read them from Coverdale’s, or Matthew's, 
or Taverner’s, or the Bishop’s Bible, all of which seem to have had 
royal authority for being read? As the royal sanction given to Tate 
and Brady's metrical version did not nullify the sanction given before 
to Sternhold and Hopkins’s, why am I to conclude that the sanction 
given by King James to the prose translation superceded the privilege 
given by his royal ancestors to other translations? The title-page 
indeed says, “ appointed to be read in churches ;”’ but the question is, 
Who appointed it, and under what penalty? Nay, I would go 
further, and ask, What is there to prevent my reading the lessou 
out of Boothroyd’s translation, or making use of Lowth’s Isaiah when 
the lesson happens to be out of that prophet, or to prevent my mak- 
ing a translation of my own and using it? In several dioceses the 
bishops have permitted the use of modern metrical versions of the 
Psalms; and very lately the Bishop of Oxford has sanctioned a trans- 
lation into verse by a well known and highly respected member of 
that university. It strikes me that a bishop has equal power to sane- 
tion the use of any modern prose translation of the Bible, and allow 
the lessons to be read out of it. 

In Ireland, a new translation of parts of the Bible has been put 
forth by the commissioners of national education, These volumes, 
constructed by papists, Socinians, presbyterians, and churchmen, may, 
if the scheme of the present ministry prosper in England, be intro 
duced into the schools throughout the country. It would be much 
more convenient that the children should not read a different trans 
lation in the schools from that which they hear in the church. Whit 
is to hinder this new translation, sanctioned by her majesty’s goveti- 
ment, being gradually adopted in all the churches ? 

In Lewis’s History of the English Bibles it is mentioned that, at 
the Hampton Court conference, the king, in compliance with the 
request of the puritans for a new translation, said, “ that he wish 
that some special pains should be taken in this matter for one uniform 
translation; and this to be done by the best learned in both the 
universities ; after them to be reviewed by the bishops, and the cil 
learned men of the church ; from them to be presented to the prity 
council ; and last of all to be ratified by his royal authority ; and 8° 
this whole church to be bound to this translation, and not to use ay 
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other.’ Here was evidently no intention of submitting it to a con- 
vocation; nor does it appear that it was ever submitted to one, 
Bishop Gibson observes, on the words of the eightieth canon of 1603, 
which requires a Bible “ of the largest volume” to be procured for 
each church, —-‘ What Bible is here meant I cannot certainly 
ll.” 

. The great importance of the principle involved in this question will, 
| trust, induce you to give insertion to my inquiry ; and I would hope 
that Mr. Perceval will turn his attention to it. A. I. 


ON THE A.GYPTO-TUSCAN RASENA. 


Sir,—The remarkable people of Italy, who by the Greeks were called 
Tyrseni or Tyrrheni, and by the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, in the 
opinion of Dionysius were an aboriginal Italian tribe who designated 
themselves Rasena from the name of one of their heroes. (Antiq. 
Rom. i. 30.) 

The indigenous origin of the Tuscans is a view which has but few 
arguments in its favour ; and although we are indebted to Dionysius 
for preserving a genuine Tuscan word Rasne, which the very form of 
it evinces it to be; yet I suspect that, in calling it a national name, he 
has committed the same kind of error as those ancient authors who 
represent Lucumo as a proper name. “ The application of Lucumo 
in the legends of the Romans to individuals is a proof,” says Niebuhr, 
“how utterly uninformed they were on everything that concerned a 
nation in their immediate neighbourhood, from their not understand- 
ing a word of its language.’’** Vol.i. p. 372. In fact, the ancients ap- 
pear in this matter to have been involved in nearly as thick a darkness 
asourown. Niebuhr, in speaking of the Tuscan language and inscrip- 
tions, says, “ Nothing short of some wonderful discovery will ever 
turn this dead treasure to account.” “Unless the most brilliant 
discovery of our days, the explanation of the hieroglyphics, should be 
followed by, what there is indeed much less ground to hope for, that 
of the Etruscan language.” Vol. i. pp. 38, 109. 

The following law was in force among the Israelites: “Thou shalt 
not remove thy neighbour's landmark, which they of old time (Hebrew 
rashnim) have set in thine inheritance.” Deut. xix. 14. 

My first idea on observing this passage was that the Tuscans had 
assumed the title of Rasne (veteres), to be on a footing with their 
neighbours the Latin Prisci and the Sabine Casci: Cascum significat 
Vetus, ejus origo Sabina, (Varro de L.L. 7. 28 ;) and accordingly I 
expected to find a Coptic root rash with the meaning of vetus ancient. 
The root rash I certainly found, but with a very different meaning 
from what I expected; viz., rash, metiri; noh n rosh, funiculus geome- 
tricus, a measuring line. This word rash, as a noun or participle with 
the plural ending ne of the Tuscan, would be rashne, metientes, men- 
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sores. Muller has observed that the Rasena of Dionysius must jy 
‘Tuscan have been pronounced Rasne ; and Niebuhr gives the root of 
it as Ras, though without attempting to explain it. 

I had already conjectured that the Tuscan Rasne had nothing to 
do with the warrior of Dionysius, an empty name got up for the occa- 
sion; and I now perceived that they belonged to a very different 
class of men, the peaceful Agrimensores. I had previously observed 
that the word rasne occurs several times in the great Etruscan inscri 
tion on the Perugian stone, which has all the appearance of an ancient 
landmark ; and it was far more likely that a monument of that kind 
should mention the agrimensores than the name of the people. In. 
deed, a priori, it was not very probable that Rasena was a national 
name at all; for, as Mr. Cramer justly remarks, “ it was unknown to 
the Romans, which can hardly be conceived, had it been the original 
name of an indigenous Italian tribe.” Ancient Italy, vol. i. p. 161. 

Having thus obtained a kind of clue to the general meaning of the 
Perugian monument, it seemed probable that some of the words near 
to rasne might signify “ neighbour's landmark,’ as may be observed 
to be the case inthe Hebrew law; thy “ neighbour's landmark which 
the Rashnim.”” I therefore referred to the Lexicon for the Coptic 
names of neighbour and landmark, which are these :— Teshe, vicinus, 
of which the plural form in Tusean would be teshne, or rather tesne, 
in analogy with rasne: Tash or tosh, limes, terminus, From this it 
appears that neighbour and boundary are derived from the same root 
in Coptie ; and indeed they are related ideas, for a party-wall implies 
a neighbour. Now, although I was prepared for some kind of coin- 
cidence between the Coptic and ‘Tuscan, I confess 1 was rather 
startled at the following passages in the inscription :—texan phusleri 
fesns teis rasnes ipa ama hen naper xii felthina....xias atene tesne 
eca felthina thuras thaura helu tesne rasne cei tesns teis rasnes chimths, 
&e. Can any doubt now remain but that this stone discourseth of the 
vicinorum limites and the agrimensores; and that we see, in this 
monument, a genuine specimen of a Tuscan limes :— 

* Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat, 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis.”— En, 12. 897. 

When the Israelites in their journeyings came to Mount Seir, they 
were commanded not to meddle with the Edomites, because the Lord 
had given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession. (Deut. ii. 5.) The 
later Edomites, who according to the rabbis settled in Italy during the 
period between the two captivities B.c. 720—606, seem to have laid 
claim to Etruria also by divine right: Cum autem Juppiter terram 
Hetrurie sibi vindicavit, constituit jussitque metari campos signarique 
agros. When Jupiter gave the land of Etruria to his people the 
Etrusci for a possession, he commanded the part fit for tillage to be 
meted out, and the property of individuals to be distinguished by 
landmarks. (Vegoja, among the fragments of the Agrimensores, 
Goes. p. 258, quoted in Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 115.) 

The assignment of lands among the Tuscans was conducted with 
religious ceremonies, and private property was secured by the sane- 
tion of the gods. The first step was to draw two main lines with 
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scientific accuracy ; one from south to north, which, as corresponding 
to the axis of the world, was termed cardo; the other at right angles 
to it, which therefore ran due east and west, and was named decu- 
manus. Other lines, as many as were required, were drawn parallel to 
these two and divided the district, which was to be parcelled out, into 
allotments ofa quadrangular form and ofan equal area ; the extremities 
of all the lines wetfe marked by a row of stones inscribed with nu- 
merals, The sale or transfer of landed property by individuals, when 
the whole estate was not alienated, was always in parts according to 
the duodecimal scale. See Niebuhr’s sections on this subject. 

When Sesostris made an assignment of land in Egypt, he parcelled 
out the district into allotments of equal extent and of a quadrangular 
form, (Herodot. 2. 109 ;) and as the estates granted to the members 
of the military caste are said to have consisted of twelve arurae each 
(2. 141), it is probable that every allotment under a public assignment 
had its particular subdivisions on the duodecimal scale ; Herodotus 
adds that each arura was the square of 100 Egyptian cubits, (2. 168.) 
According to Niebuhr, the common landmeasure of Etruria was the 
rorsus, or square of 100 feet. Thus the Tuscan agreed with the 
Egyptian; but the Roman differed from both. The jugerum, as the 
very name implies, was a double measure ; and the real unit in the 
Roman landmeasure was the actus, or a square of which each side 
was 120 feet. Vol. ii. p. 626. 

Muller says it would be extremely arbitrary to derive the limitatio 
of Etruria from Egypt, merely because the allotments of Sesostris 
were quadrangular; since similar customs may arise in various coun- 
tries from very different principles. (Ktrusker, vol. ii. p. 152.) But 
when we remember that in addition to their quadrangular form, the 
allotments were also of an equal area which was subdivided upon a 
duodecimal scale, and that the common landmeasure among the 
Tuscans and Egyptians was the square of 100 feet, whilst that of the 
Romans was the square of 120 feet; when we see that Tirhakah, king 
of Cush, can be traced to Italy, and that the Tuscan language may be 
illustrated from the Coptic, of course the imputation of arbitrariness at 
once falls to the ground. Neither, as Muller states with respect to the 
cards or meridian line, needed the Tuscans to wait for the gnomon 
till the Greeks had previously received it from the Babylonians in the 
age of Pherecydes and Anaximenes: Tirhakah’s colony certainly 
brought with them sufficient science to construct a gnomon and deter- 
mine the cardinal points. 

Tirhakah was contemporary with Sethos, Sennacherib, and Heze- 
kiah, when Isaiah the prophet brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
ward by which it had gone down on the dial. (2 Kings, xx. 11.) This 
event, which happened when Sethos was King of Egypt, was known 

to the Egyptian priests; for Herodotus (2. 142) learnt from them 
that the sun had deviated from its usual course four times during the 
interval between the first king and Sethos their last priest-king, in- 
clusively ; the history of Hezekiah and of Joshua must have been 
equally known to this ancient and scientific people. 
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It is singular that, after the death of Sethos, Egypt, which muy 
have been at the disposal of the powerful Tirhakah, was governed by 
a dodecarchy evidently of his appointment, (Her. 2. 147 ;) and this 
conqueror established the same form of government, which is Edo. 
mitish also, in his Cushite colony in Italy. It is still more singular 
that the Egyptian dodecarchy combined to raise to their common me. 
mory a sepulchral monument, containing a labyrinth and ornamented 
with pyramids—a monument so truly wonderful that Herodotus 
(2. 148) could not find words to express his admiration at the sight of 
it; whilst the twelve Lucumones or Tuscan dodecarchy united, as | 
would explain it, to raise a similar monument with similar views—a 
structure, of which even the description so overpowered the imagina- 
tion of Niebuhr that he consigned it at once to a note and to the 
“Arabian Nights.” (Vol. i. p. 127, note.) This so-called tomb of 
Porsenna at Clusium,* with its labyrinth and pyramids, has given 
some trouble to antiquaries; but if we make due allowance for the 
exaggerations of tradition, and admit it to have been raised by the 
combined efforts of the twelve Cushite Lucumones, the structure may 

safely take its place again in the page of history. Muller observes, it 

is not so much the size of this monument that perplexes, for the great 
pyramid at Memphis is more than twice as large, but its being the 
structure of an individual Italian nobleman, (vol. il. p. 226;) and it 
is Just this difficulty which is obviated by the explanation here offered. 

According to my view of the origin of the Tuscans, it was natural 
that ‘Tarchne or Tarquini,t i.e., kinsmen of Tarchu or Tirhakah, 
should take a leading part in the affairs of Italy, as the Tarquins did 
at Rome; and I should have expected to find the name of 'Tarchne 
prominent in respect to this tomb; but all Tuscan affairs were early 
covered with so thick a gloom, that the credit of the whole may have 
become attached to a Pursne alone, because Porsenna was known to 
have been a Lucumo at Clusium, A sepulchral facade of two stories, 
and surmounted by pyramids, was discovered at Petra by Irby and 
Mangles, and also by Laborde; these travellers all remark upon the 
singular application of pyramids to a funereal monument. Compare 
also the sepulehre of Alyattes, king of Lydia, and its five termini 
bearing inscriptions (Herodot. 1. 93), with Porsenna’s tomb and its 
live pyramids. 

Porsenna was Lucumo of Clusium. The hereditary chief of each 
of the twelve ‘Tuscan states was called Lucumo or Luemo ; in Tuscan, 
Lauchme, In Hebrew the root lachm signifies bread and war, and 
the plural participle dachmim warriors, captains ; in Coptic I find the 
noun dachme with the meaning of bread, but not of war. The dukes 


a 


* Porsenna’s tomb, described by Varro in Pliny (N.HL. 36. 19), is discussed in 
an interesting paper on Etruscan antiquities, in the “ Quarterly Review,” No. 108, 
Art. Micali. 3 

t From the Tuscan name Petru, pl. Petrne, is formed the Latin Petronius ; 
from Pumpu, Pomponius; so from Tarchu would regularly be derived Tarconius, 
(for Latin has no aspirated letters ;) but its actual form is Tarquinius, in analogy 
with incola, inquilinus : stereus, sterquilinium: Curetes, Quirites, &c. 
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by 
| of Edom and of Seir are in Hebrew called Aleph, (Gen. xxxvi.;) and 4 
) this word as Tuscan is preserved in the family name Alphena,—i. e., 4 
_— one of the Alphne. (Varro de LL. 8. 41.) 4 
_ Micali, in his later work, Storia degli Antichi Popoli Italiani, 1832, 
i advocates the Egyptian origin of the Tuscan civilization by a com- 
- parison of the Tuscan monuments of art with the Egyptian. He 
does not enter on the subject of languages ; yet he has given a repre- 
sentation of the Perugian stone with the inscription in the original 
characters, and he concludes his work with the following account of 
this invaluable monument :-— 
4 “An Etruscan inscription on stone, discovered near Perugia in 1822, and now 
‘4 preserved in the museum of that city; it is the largest and most extensive that has 
x yet been discovered, containing forty-five lines of characters coloured in red. Of 
3 this great inseription we have two attempts at interpretation.* I should wish to 
Fe render all due praise to the learned expositors; but I must confess that the only 
a impression left on the mind from their elaborate commentaries is a firm conviction of 
= the insufficiency of their method of explanation. Doubtless, the palm will some day 
Ss be fully gained, when the true roots of the Etruscan tongue become better known 
- by means of new monuments and new studies; we need not surely despair of any- 
x thing in an age which has restored life and meaning to the hieroglyphies.” 
sa W. Bo. Wiswixa 
: Bedford. V. B. Winning. 
“THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY, WITH REFERENCE TO 
rd THE VIEWS PROMULGATED BY DISSENTERS.” 
é Sirn,—When St. Paul affirms that the “ mystery of godliness’’+ 


is great, he is but confirming what to all must seem an undeniable 
truth, that religion and mystery are inseparably conjoined, since the 
very existence of religion presupposes the idea. On the foundation 
of mystic doctrine alone faith builds her superstructure, for without 
mystery there can be no faith. In the old legal dispensation we can 
easily perceive many doctrines hard to be understood, and visible 
mysteries subsequently withdrawn from an obstinate and unbelieving 
people; but in that far more wondrous dispensation which abolished 
for ever the lesser mysteries of the Jewish covenant were disclosed to 
the eye of faith far greater and more hidden mysteries—mysteries 
which are the worthy subject of angelic admiration, “ which things 
the angels desire to look into,”’+ and mysteries upon the devout re- 
cognition and reception of which depends the implantation of the 
first germ of Christian character. It is nevertheless a true, though 
lamentable fact, that these mighty truths of our religion have been 
severally rejected by proud reasoners of various ages, who have by 
their wicked precepts, and still more wicked example, created mis- 
chievous division, and have maintained and spread various damnable 
heresies, all bearing on their front the fearful stamp of rationalism, 
which have disturbed the quiet and unanimity of the church catholic. 
Of the various mystic verities of the Christian faith, that which has 
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Vermiglioli, Saggio sulla gr. iser. etrusea. Perugia, 1824. Campanari, sopra la 
grande lapide etrusea. Giorn. Arcadico. Tom. xxx. p. 293. 
+ 1 Timothy, iii. 16. t 1 Peter, i. 12. 
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been most assailed, and which perhaps has caused and now causes 
most contention, is the great doctrine of Christian unity; for while 
sume, humbly trusting in the declarations of scripture and in the united 
testimony of the fathers, truly believe its paramount importance and 
its received limitations, others altogether deny its necessity or even its 
possible existence, and others attempt to form a species of middle path 
between the two former classes, and to accommodate this most mys- 
terious yet comfortable doctrine of the church to the will and opinions 
of blinded seceders. It will be readily conceived that dissent could 
not embrace this doctrine in its true depth, since its principles must 
then of necessity have been totally opposed to its creed; nor can we 
for one moment imagine that schismatics from the church would ae- 
knowledge the absolute necessity of intimate connexion and co-union 
with that church from which they presume to withdraw themselves, 
Sadly troubled, therefore, at the plain admonitions of seripture with 
respect to the preservation of this union in the church, the dissenting 
creed is necessitated so to modify the doctrine as to avert from itself 
the terrible evils of religious rebellion, and is forced to reduce this 
noble mystery to the level of a crude, unmeaning, and comfortless 
dogma. 

A tract on this subject, and apparently to this end, has recently 
been published by Mr. Binney, in which the author has attempted, with 
all possible ingenuity, so to distort the plain unsophisticated statements 
of holy writ as to reduce this sublime principle to a mere vague ex- 
hortation to religious benevolence. He evidently approaches the sub- 
ject with a consciousness of the unsatisfactory impression likely to be 
excited in the reader’s mind by his negative definitions, and he there- 
fore, at the commencement of his essay, meets him with this curious 
confession :—** Even in the text itself it may not be easy to ascertain the 
exact import of every expression, though the general sense may be suff- 
ciently evident for all practical purposes.”"* Such specimens of con- 
fessed inability will ever be, we may rest assured, the miserable result 
of that “ spiritualizing,” as it is called, upon all the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, a habit which is now unhappily so prevalent ; for as 
it teaches men to believe their oneness with Christ and in him to be 
nothing save a bare faith in his merits, so does it lead them to reduce 
baptism to a mere barren rite, thus fearfully curtailing the glorious 
fulness of the gospel dispensation; and further, it may be fearlessly 
asserted that this dreadful unbelief in the efficacy of duly-administered 
baptism, one of the first results of that system, as we have previously 
noticed, has been the great stepping-stone, as it were, to the deadly 
heresies which have vexed and disquieted the church. 

I think I am perfectly justified in referring to this. production of 
Mr. Binney, as expressing for the most part the opinions of dissenters 
upon this topic, I shall therefore endeavour, with your permission, to 
expose the fallacy of those arguments which he has made use of 


in his tract in order to defend the notions of sectarians generally with 
respect to this great mystery. 
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The following is Mr. Binney’s first proposition :— 


“When our Lord prayed that all bis followers might be one, he did not mean 
that a system of perfect equality was to be established among them ; that there were 
to be no official distinctions ; and that whatever was proper for oue was to be proper 
for all."* 

To prove this axiom, the author has recourse to the following 
strictures on the wnity of the Father with the Son :— 

“ However mysterious and intimate may be the union between the Father and the 
Son; however it may involve an entire equality when they are abstractly regarded 
as joint-participants of the divine nature ; yet, in the work of redemption, they sus- 
tain distinct offices, they discharge separate functions, and are economically related 
as superior and subordinate; and it is in this view, unquestionably, that they are 
spoken of in the text, and in kindred passages. Hence, that Christ meant a oneness 
arising from the union of persons absolutely equal—equal in every respect—is not 
only absurd and impossible in itself, and contrary to the nature of things, but it is 
inconsistent with the proper view of the analogy to which he refers, as well as with 
other and plainer scriptural declarations.” 

The text to which these remarks refer is in the gospel according to 
St. John, where our Saviour prays “That they all may be one, ag 
thou, lather, art in me, and I in thee, that they all may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.”*+ Now there are 
certainly two lights in which our Saviour may be regarded as in intimate 
connexion with God the IF'ather—viz., when considered in his human 
and when in his divine character ; it would be as heretical to suppose 
him to be inferior to his Father in the latter character as it would be 
irrational to regard him as equal in the former. The question there- 
fore obviously arises, in which of these two characters does our Lord 
in this passage speak of himself as inseparably conjoined with the 
Father, and pray for a corresponding connexion and bond of unity in 
hisown church ? It is impossible, on questions of this nature, to rely 
on arguments which may be deduced in proof of either view of the 
question, since the data themselves are of necessity immeasurably 
above our finite comprehension. Let us at once, therefore, apply the 
test which Mr. B. has himself recommended, and endeavour to obtain 
a clue to the meaning of Christ’s words by a reference to correspond- 
ing passages in the New Testament, merely observing, en passant, 
that the connexion between Christ, considered merely fn his human 
nature, and God the Father, can scarcely be assumed to be an union 
80 close as that expressed by the words “as thou, Father, art in me, 
aid Tin thee.” Christ, again, in this same gospel, uses the very same 
words to express his oneness with the Father, where, speaking of his 
approaching ascension, when he would assume his original glory, he 
comforts his disciples with these words, “ At that day (éy éxeivy ri hyuepg) 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in 
you."t “At that day,” then, our Saviour having finished the sacri- 
hice of himself, and having become an effectual propitiation for human 
guilt, could no longer be considered in his “ economical” relation as 
“ subordinate to God ;” for if he were so considered, then either Christ 
has not perfected his one offering (with reverence be it said), since 
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; t St. John, xiv. 20. 
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upon its accomplishment he was destined to resume his pristine glory 
and equality, or as superintendent of his church on earth, he assumes 
not his divine attributes; for if the former presumption be not true, 
then must of consequence the latter be, since, if Christ is to be con- 
sidered as assuming his divine attributes while guarding the chureh’s 
interests und state, he cannot be considered as “economic ally subordi- 
nate” or (to use the converse of the term applied by Mr. B. to the first 
person in the Holy Trinity, in his relation to Christ in this wondrous 
unity) inferior to the Father. 

When Christ on one occasion proclaimed this truth in the same words 
to assembled Jews, the auditors, rightly presuming that he assumed per- 
fect equality with God,* sought to take him.” And it is worthy of 
remark that Jesus C hrist did not attempt in the least degree to remove 
this impression, which, one would think, arguing from his general cus- 
tom, he would have done had the impression been erroneous. 

The passage, however, which, by comparison with the rest, most 
plainly evinces the true nature of this mystical unity, is to be found in 
the same gospel, where, in answer to Christ's assurance to his disciples, 
that “if they had known the Father, they would have known him 
also," Philip answers, “ Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us;”" upon which our blessed Saviour retorts, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ¢ 2? Fle that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father,’ §c.; and subsequently, in order to con- 
firm this mysterious truth, he says, “ Believest thou not that 1 am in 
the Father, ‘and the Father in me?” &e. In this passage we have the 
very same form of expression, and here at least nothing but the most 
pe rect equality could have been intended, since, if it should be con- 
tended that he was referring to his connexion with the Father as 
“ subordinate” to him, he must necessarily be supposed indirectly te 
assert a manifest impossibility—viz., that there can be an entire per- 
sonal identity of the creature with its Creator; for it is very evident 
that Christ, in this reproach to Philip, declares the perfect identity of 
his own person with that of the Father; consequently, a most com- 
plete and perfect equality. Nor does our exposition of this mystics al 
union necessitate us to assume the reverse of Mr. B.’s proposition, 
that this unity supposes “a system of perfect equality in the chureh,” 
and “the removal of all official distinction,” since it does not neces 
sarily imply perfect equality in the sense assumed by the writer, 
though in a far higher sense all true Christians are equal—the united 
stones of one glorious building, the several members of one spiritual 
body. 

To the followi ing arguments which Mr. B. has adduced in support 
of his second proposition, that “Our Lord did not mean that the 
chureh universal was to form one vast and visible society, its base 
diffused through all nations,” &c., permit me now to draw your atten- 
tion :— 


* That Christ did not mean a unity like this, we gather from the fact that his in- 
spired apostles, who were commissioned by bien to lay the foundation of the chureh, 


* St. John, x. 39, t St. John, xiv. 7—10, 
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never attempted to realize any such conception. Had it been Christ's idea, it 
would have been theirs; they would have given it vocal expression and visible exist- 
ence; they would have enforced it upon others, and have followed it themselves. 
But they never did this. Wherever they went, they formed separate churches, not 
parts of one universal and connected community. ‘They did not join the chureh of 
one country with that of another—that of every other country with these—and then 
fix upon a certain spot, and a certain individual, where all were to find their com- 
non centre and their visible head. Not only so, but they did not even make their 
churches the churches of nations, countries, and provinces ; they were those of cities, 
villages, and towns. There might be more than one in the same place. There 
were many in districts of very limited extent, ‘There were several in Judea—seve- 
ral in Galatia. Each church, however, in faith and feeling, connected with others, 
preserved in itself, and exercised with perfect freedom the functions of a distinct 
and separate society.”’* 


These conclusions are evidently fallacious, for the apostles could not 
s ’ 


“possibly attempt to “ realize’? any such conception themselves, since 


the existing state of things precluded the practicability. Was it possible 
that twelve men of no worldly reputation—while striving to uprear a 
religion totally at variance with all prevailing notions on the subject— 
while contending with a haughty priesthood—setting at defiance all 
the oppositions of a pagan empire, which, holding as it did in its iron 
grasp nearly the whole of the then known world, was grievously ad- 
verse to a religion which seemed to be totally subversive of its autho- 
rity and its ecclesiastical system—while promulgating doctrines little 
calculated to entice the passions and prejudices of mankind, which 
were professedly preached to the poor, and sternly reproved the vicious 
habits of the opulent and noble—and while planting little Christian 
colonies, if we may so term them, in every region where converts to 
the faith were multiplied—was it possible that they should “ attempt to 
realize” the conception of one universal church? But to give it 
“vocal expression’ and “ visible existence’ was a little less diflicult, 
and it will be readily admitted that it would have seemed extremely 
improbable that the apostles could have intended the future ac- 
complishment of that to which they had given no “ yocal expression,” 
But such is not the ease. For though it may be true that there are 
not many passages bearing reference to points of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, there are, nevertheless, passages suflicient to guide us to the 
truth, and to disprove Mr. B.’s assertion concerning the strict inde- 
pendence of the primitive churches, since we collect from every passage 
relating to the subject that the churches were by no means either 
separate or distinct, but that they were subject to one mother church. 
From various passages in the Acts of the Apostles we gather that the 
church at Jerusalem was the mother church, to which all the rest were 
expected to pay implicit obedience ; and that it was the desire of the 
apostles, as far as in them lay, to unite all the Christian churches in 
the bonds of charity, and of godly and wholesome discipline. 

The first council of the Christian chureh, held at Jerusalem, was 
eonvened for the purpose of preserving this desirable unity, and to 
det rmine for the regulation of all the churches the question concerning 
the necessity of circumcision under the Christian dispensation. By 
the letters moreover on the subject written by the council there (“the 
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apostles and elders, with the whole church”*) to the churches of the 
Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, her authority is clearly 
established. “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary things,” + &e. We 
also read of this mother church sending men chosen by herself to the 
various Gentile charches to confirm them in the faith ;+ and when St. 
Paul made his second journey through the various cities to visit and 
strengthen the churches in their Christian principles, taking with him 
Silas and Timothy, we read that “as they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem.”§ What these decrees 
were we cannot of course exactly determine, though they are generally 
supposed to have been rules for the government and discipline of the 
churches. Whether they were so or not we have no means of de- 
ciding ; but so much at least is evident, that there can be no authority 
for the strange assertion ofthe author, that “each church preserved in 
itself, and exercised with perfect freedom, the functions of a distinct 
and separate society.’ Such misstatements as these, so confidently 
asserted, tend grievously to mislead those who cannot by their own 
researches discover their fallacy ; they therefore should, more especially 
in polemical controversy, be carefully avoided. 

The next proposition of the author is in substance this,—that neither 
our Saviour nor his apostles intended that the church universal should 
exhibit entire uniformity on points of government or ceremonies of 
worship ; in proof of which he says, that “so extremely little is ex- 
pressly enjoined upon these points in the New Testament.”|| We 
would rather suppose that this paucity of express injunctions on the 
subject arises from the fact that the New Testament is for the most 
part occupied with points of doctrine and rules of practice ; and, being 
based on love rather than fear, it gives but few direct commands on 
rules of discipline or methods of devotion, for the apostles supposed 
that these would ever be sufficient for the affectionate disciple, who 
would not wait for striet commands to induce him to follow the will of 
Christ, but would thankfully receive, and act up to, any hints which 
are given him on the subject, if by them he can but discover the 
probable intentions of Jesus and his apostles, But we are not al- 
together, blessed be God, left without directions on these points, and 
how far the different sects in our land act up to those they possess 
remains to be seen. The following are a few of the passages of scrip- 
ture on the subject of the constitution and government of Christ's 
chureh :—* Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up 
the gift of God which is in thee by the putting on of my hands." 
The Holy Ghost, therefore, “ the gift of God,” is given for the office of 
a bishop by the imposition of hands.** “Tf a man desireth the office 
ofa hishop, he desireth a good work ++ ‘“ Likewise must the deacons 
be grave,’ &c.3¢ “For this cause left I thee in Crete that thou 
shoutdest set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain e/ders in 
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every city as I had appointed thee.”’* From these texts we learn 
that there are three orders of ministers appointed in the church, 
bishops, elders or priests, and deacons; we find too that authority is 
given to the bishops to regulate the affairs of the church, and to ap- 
point (or ordain ) the priests and deacons, not leaving the admission 
to such sacred offices to the mere will and fancy of the applicants 
themselves; so also do we find a direct contradiction to Mr. B.’s 
assertion that each church in each city or village was separate or inde- 
pendent, since St. Paul in the last passage enjoins Titus to ordain 
priests in every city in the same manner as St. Paul had appointed 
him—viz., by laying on of hands, The following passages enforce 
authority of the bishops. “ Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before all, 
that others also may fear.”+ “ Lay hands suddenly on no man.’’t 
“Rebuke with all authority. Let no man despise thee.’§ “A man 
that is a heretic, after the first or second admonition, reject.”|| So 
then a bishop has authority to sit in judgment on an elder, which the 
childish pretences of those who affirm that the terms zpeoBurepoc and 
exisxoroc are always used synonymously seem to deny; so also has he 
authority to admonish, to ordain, to excommunicate open offenders, 
and therefore ought to be treated with especial reverence. The fol- 
lowing are afew of the texts which bear upon ceremonial observances : 
— Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me.” 
We see, then, that St. Paul did condescend to forms of worship. “I 
exhort, therefore, that first of all supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men: for kings, and for all that 
are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty.”’** Is this express command obeyed uniformly 
by any religious sect? In the Acts of the Apostles we read that the 
apostles came down from Jerusalem to Samaria to lay their hands on 
the recently-baptized of Philip, that they might receive the further 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. This passaget+ both gives authority to the 
rite of confirmation and indirectly confines the right of administering 
it to the successors of the apostles, the bishops of the church. In the 
same book we read that at the ordination of Saul and Barnabas to the 
Christian priesthood, the early church “ fasted and prayed ;’’$$ hence 
the fasts of Ember days. It seems, therefore, on a mature considera- 
tion of all these plain passages of scripture to be rather a premature 
and unneccessary caution which Mr. B. gives to the self-styled inde- 
pendents, that they should not “ dogmatize on the particulars of the 
apostolic pattern’”’ since to the various offices, duties, and rules of de- 
votion, implied or insisted upon by the example and precepts of the 
apostles as recorded in these passages of holy scripture, these seceders 
do not in one single instance submit.§§ 

I hope in the next Number to be able to pursue the subject a little 





further. Yours respectfully, T. N. H. 
* Titus, i. 5. + 1 Tim. v. 19, 20. t 1 Tim. v. 22. § Titus, ii. 15. 
| Titus, iii, 10, q 2 Tim. i. 13. ** ] Tim. ii. 1, 2. tt Acts, viii. 17. 
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« ANCLENT CHRISTIANITY” AND THE OXFORD TRACTS.—No., Ij], 
CYPRIAN “DE MABITU VIRGINUM.” 


Sr. Cyprian next comes under the scourge on account of his treatise 
“ De Habitu Virginum,” which our author renders, “ Concerning the 
attire of virgins (nuns), that is to say,’’ he continues, “ of those who 
had dedicated their bodies, as well as their souls, to the Lord; and 
who, under the designation of the spouses of Christ, held a distinct 
place as a visible order, or sodality, in the ecclesiastical system, taking 
rank above the class of widows, and second only to the confessors, or 
those who had triumphantly sustained torture, from the hand of the 
heathen,”"—p. 79. 

I have already said, in effect, that it is perfectly ludicrous to call 
St. Cyprian’s virgins nuns ; and that the author is indebted to his own 
faculty of invention alone for asserting that such virgins formed a class 
of Christians marked off from the general body. IL adduced the testi- 
mony of Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, the contemporary and corre- 
spondent of St. Cyprian, to shew that the omission of the virgins, in 
his enumeration of the different orders of Christians at Rome, was alto- 
gether unaccountable on the author's own principles, if such persons 
formed distinct societies in the time of St. Cyprian, inasmuch as he 
expressly lays down that, “where the quire of virgins had_ been 
regularly constituted, as a standing order of the church, it always took 
precedence of the corps of widows, and is mentioned when they, as a part 
of the ecclesiastical system, are mentioned.”—). 115. 

As to the title of this treatise, it is obvious enough from the cha- 
racter of its contents, as well as from the force of the Latin Aahitus, 
that it should be translated, “On the conduct,” or as we might say, 
“ habits of virgins.” 

It would be endless to cite the author's assertions about “ the fact 
of an early and extensive religious illusion, and the inferences this fact 
involves,” (p.74;) and to shew that such facts and inferences are 
ridiculous figments, and nothing more. I will come at once to the 
passage of St. Cyprian translated by our author, as follows :— 


** But now,’ continues our zealous and upright prelate, now T have to address 
myself to the virgins (uuns) whom, as their reputation is so much the more exalted, 
we must make the objects of a proportionate care. These in truth are the flowers 
of the ecclesiastical plant, the grace and ornament of the heavenly grace ; a gladsome 
produce, a work whole and incorrupt of all honour and all praise ; the image of God, 
reflecting the sanctity of the Lord, and the most illustrious portion of Christ’s flock. 
By these (nuns) and in these, is the noble fecundity of mother chureb recommended, 
and made copiously to flourish ; and just by so much as this plentiful virginity 
swells its numbers, does the mother herself augment her joys. It is to these then 


that I speak, it is these I proceed to exhort; yet in affection, rather than in the 
tones of authority.’” 


Let the reader use the ordinary care of a school-boy who is study- 
ing Cicero, and he will translate probably to the following effect :— 

** Now our discourse is to virgins, on whom we must bestow the more care, in 
proportion to the exaltation of their character. These are the flower of the chureh’s 


bud; the beauty and ornament of spiritual grace ; a joyful promise ; a work of praise 
and honour entire and uncorrupt; an image of God, answering to the holiness of 
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the Lord; the brighter portion of Christ's flock. On their account the far-famed 
fruitfulness of the church-mother rejoices, and in them abundantly flourishes ; and 
the more that plenteous virginity adds to its own number, so much the more the 
mother’s joy increases. To these we are speaking, these we are exhorting, with at- 
fection rather than with power.” 

I shall leave the reader to pronounce his own judgment upon which 
of these two translations is the more accurate, alter making a remark 
or two upon leta indoles, rendered by our author a gladsome produce ! 
These words are used by Quinctilian thus: “ In pueris oratio perfecta 
nec exigi nec sperari potest ; melior autem est indoles leta, generosi- 
que conatus, et vel plura justo concipiens interim spiritus.”—Laib, ii. 
c.4. A sprightly genius is evidently meant by Quinctilian, “ que 
fructum eloquentie spondet,”’ says Facciolati. St. Cyprian, having 
been brought up to the profession of a rhetorician, must have been 
familiar with the works of Quinctilian, and perhaps he had this very 
passage in his eye on this occasion. His object here seems to be to 
set forth the virgins, “qua se Christo dicaverant,” as the bright 
dawning genius—the cheerful hope of the church ; such young persons 
being, in comparison with the whole church, the same as the pleasing 
towardliness of the boy, compared with the fully developed powers of 
the man, In the beginning of this treatise St. Cyprian speaks of 
“disciplina”’ as “fomes ac nutrimentum bone indolis,”’ meaning 
plainly that «discipline is the fuel and nourishment of a good natural 
temperament, and not surely of a good produce. 

The author having strung together a namber of assertions which, 
like some that I already have examined, are pure inventions, pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ Thus our good archbishop, after saying that ‘ the continence and pudicity proper 
to a nun do not consist merely in the inviolate perfection of the body,’ leads the mo- 
dern reader, at least, to surmise that he is about to recommend the inward and 
spiritual grace of genuine purity of heart ;—but no, this is not what he is thinking 
of—* rrue modesty, beside the integrity of the body, consists in—the fair and modest 
attire and ornament of the person!’ Here is excellent quakerism, as well as popery, 
and both sixteen hundred years old !” 

Now, what is the plain state of this case? St. Cyprian had already 
represented the virgins, for whose benefit he is writing, as those who 
had dedicated themselves to Christ, and, in withdrawing from fleshly 
lusts, had devoted themselves to God as well in the flesh as in the mind.” 
If your readers will take the trouble to go over the whole of this 
treatise, they must perceive that the instructions of St. Cyprian are 
perfectly without meaning, but upon the supposition that these young 
persons had “the inward and spiritual grace of genuine purity of 

” . . . . 
heart.” He all along supposes this, and his object is to lay down a 
course Of outward behaviour that shall entirely correspond with this 


-_——_— 











on —-—— 


* Que se Christo dicaverint, et a carnali concupiscentia recedentes tam carne 
quam mente se Deo voverint. [That is, in baptism. If there was at this period in 
the Christian church any set of virgins otherwise dedicated or consecrated to God, or 
under any vow of celibacy, or who could without the grossest ignorance or dishonesty 
be called * nuns,” let it be shewn. It is most sincerely believed that no such thing 


can be done ; and that the talk about ‘a visible order or sodality”’ is merely hoaxing 
'gnorant readers. —Ep. ] 
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inward state. Inward religion, coupled with voluntary celibacy, was 
their “sublimior gloria ;” their “ major cura’’ was to prove its sincerity, 
He therefore says, “ Continence and chastity consist not in purity of 
the flesh alone, but also in the comeliness and modesty of the appearance 
and dress ;” adding, what our author has found it convenient to omit, 
“so that, according to the apostle, she who is unmarried may be holy 
both in body and in spirit.”* A little lower he says, “ let purity shew 
itself alike in all things, and Jet not the appearance of the body dis. 
grace the excellence of the mind.”+ Again, “ Let them who have 
no husbands whom they can pretend to please, go on in pertectness 
and purity not only in body, but also in spirit.”$ Again, “ Paul, in words 
strong and sublime, exclaims, « F’ar be it from me to glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and | unto the world.’ And does a virgin in the church glory in 
the look of the flesh and the beauty of the body !’§ 

In the passage, upon the misinterpretation of which the author has 
constructed a long paragraph of “ facts and inferences,’’ with the 
usual sneer in passing at the writers of the “ Tracts for the Times," 
St. Cyprian means simply that two parts of the outward character 
are necessary to be particularly attended to, in order that by so at- 
tending to these two parts, the unmarried person, who, it is assumed, 
is already holy in spirit, may be, and appear to be, holy in body also, 
Can any man condemn this doctrine of St. Cyprian without at the 
same time condemning that of St. Paul? Could any man, unless 
through want of understanding, or want of honesty, in the face of 
such evidence as that produced above from the context of St. Cyprian, 
say—* The inward and spiritual grace of genuine purity of heart; 
but no, this is not what he is thinking of. ¢ True modesty, beside 
the integrity of the body, consists in the fair and modest attire and 
ornament of the person.’ Here is excellent quakerism as well as 
popery, and both sixteen hundred years old!” ? 

The paragraph next following claims to be considered a. trans- 
lation, but is in reality a miserable distortion of the language of 
St. Cyprian, parts of sentences being taken here and there out of 
their connexion, and put together so as to make it very difficult to 
recognise the original at all. I shall quote the paragraph, and refer 
your readers to the margin for a view of the “ disjecti_ membra 
sacerdotis,’’ models of which our artist professes to exhibit :||— 


oe en ee — -— <2 — —_— _- + —_— —— 


* Continentia et pudicitia non in sola carnis integritate consistit, sed etiam it 
cultus et ornatus honore pariter ac pudore, ut, secundum apostolum, qui innupta est 
sancta sit et corpore et spiritu. 


+ Parem se integritas in omnibus prestet, nec bonum mentis corporis cultus 
infamet. 


$ Que virum non habent, cui placere se simulent, integra et pura non tantum 
corpore, sed etiam spiritu perseverent. 

§ Paulus forti ac sublimi voce proclamat: Mihi autem absit gloriari nisi in cruce 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, per quem mihi mundus crucifixus est, et ego mundo. 
Et virgo in ecclesia de specie carnis ac de corporis pulchritudine gloriatur ! 

| (Neque inanis hwe cautio est, ut que se Christo dicaverint consumment opus 
suum, nec ornari jam aut} placere cuiquam nisi Domino suo studeant, a quo ét 
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“« How shall they receive the wages of virginity, which they are looking for from 
: the Lord, unless it be evident that they are labouring to please him, and none 
| other ?...... What then can such have to do with those terrestrial decorations which 
are attractive to the eyes, not of the Lord, but of men? as Paul says—I, if I seek to 
men, I am no longer the servant of Christ. What do ornaments mean, what 
means decking of the hair, except to one who either has, or who is seeking a hus- 
band ?......Peter dehorts married women from an excessive ornamenting of their 
persons, who might plead, in excuse of their fault, the will and taste of their hus- 
bands; but what excuse can virgins find for a like regard to dress, who are liable to 
no such interference ?......Thou, if thou goest abroad, frequenting public places, 
sumptuously arrayed, alluring the eyes of youth, drawing after thee the sighs of 
admirers, fomenting lawless passions, and kindling the sparks of desire, and even, if 
not destroying thyself, destroying others, and presenting to their bosoms a poisoned 
dagger, canst not excuse thyself on the pretence of preserving a mind pure and 
modest. Thy pretext is shamed by thy criminal attire, and thy immodest deco- 
rations, nor shouldst thou be reckoned among the maids of Christ, who so livest as 
if wishing to captivate and to be loved, by another.”—(pp. 77, 78.) 


‘ : “i 
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As to this specimen of translation, I shall dismiss it at once by say- 
ing that it is truly surprising how a man whose knowledge of Latin 
is so grossly defective could ever attempt to make the world believe 
that he is capable of unfolding the meaning of the ancient Christian 
writers. 

I will now advert to the author’s “ facts and inferences,” and I 
see no other way of dealing with them than that adopted in my last 
letter. I therefore assert, ‘“ without the fear of contradiction,” that 
this treatise contains not a particle of evidence to prove the truth of 
such statements as the following :— 

1, That there were any such persons as Carthaginian nuns. 

2. That licentiousness had become common among the young wo- 
men of the church at Carthage. 

3. That they had made any abjuration of the virtuous happiness 
of domestic life. 

4, That they had become proficients in every meretricious allure- 
ment, bestowing extraordinary cares and costs upon the attractions 
of dress and jewellery, and frequenting scenes of indecent revelry. 

5. That they invited or allowed any gross familiarities on the part 
of their spiritual guides, or that St. Cyprian says a word concerning, or 
makes any allusion to, spiritual guides at all. 

These and other things, stated by the author with all the apparent 
confidence of an eye-witness of such facts, I assert to be utterly 
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mercedem virginitatis expectant......Quid est illis cum terreno cultu et cum orna- 
mentis, quibus dum hominibus placere gestiunt, Deum offendunt ? [non cogitantes. | 
Paulum praedicdsse: ‘ Si hominibus placere vellem, Christi servus non essem. 

teeees Quid [virgo] ornata, quid compta procedit, quasi maritum aut habeat aut 
querat ?......Petrus [ad hee eadem precepta] consentit et dicit: ‘ Sit in muliere 
hon exterior ornamenti aut auri aut vestis cultus, [sed cultus cordis.’}...... [ Mulieres] 
_ excusare cultus suos soleant per maritum, quanto id magis observare virginem 
as est, cui nulla ornatus sui competat venia ?...... Si tu te sumptuosius comas, et per 
publicum notabiliter incedas, oculos in te juventutis illicias, suspiria adolescentium 
post te trahas, concupiscendi libidinem nutrias, stuprandi fomenta succendas, ut, etsi 
‘psa non pereas, alios tamen perdas, et velut gladium te et venenum videntibus 
prebeas, excusari non potes quasi mente casta sis et pudica. Redarguit te cultus 
improbus et impudicus ornatus, nee computari jam potes inter puellas et virgines 
Christi, qu sie vivis ut possis adamari. 


Vou. XVIL—Feb. 1840. 2 
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groundless, and therefore to be as gross a libel upon ancient Chris 
tianity as was ever fabricated. But how can I meet them except by 
such a contradiction? How can I prove negatives, and disprove 
reckless assertions and groundless fancies? I have here, and in my 
preceding letter, given a number of plain contradictions to specific 
statements. If he is an honest man, and in earnest, let him give the 
grounds of the assertions so contradicted. If he does not attempt to 
do this, it will be believed that he knows, as I am sure is the case, 
that he has no sufficient grounds to give. 

St. Cyprian has proceeded, in this discourse, on the apostolical 
principle, “ Let her that thinketh she standeth take heed lest she 
fall.’ He represents the magnitude of those evils of which the Chris. 
tian virgins were in danger, and earnestly exhorts them to flee from 
such evils as from the face of a serpent. But in no one instance does 
he charge them with the guilt of the crimes which he denounces ; nor 
is there the shadow of a reason to conclude that a single one of these 
young persons was living otherwise than “ soberly, righteously, and 
godly.” I say this with perfect confidence ; and I cannot conceive 
how any man capable of understanding St. Cyprian’s language can 
draw a different conclusion. 

The following, however, appears to be our author's way of argu- 
ing :—because St. Cyprian entreats the virgins to avoid certain vicious 
practices then prevailing around them, and never to become identified 
with the persons guilty of such practices, even if they should them- 
selves escape contamination; in other words, because he _ exhorts 
them to avoid evii and the appearance of evil, and enforces his ex- 
hortation by pointing out the shelves and rocks upon which others had 
been wrecked, therefore they, and with them the whole church at Car- 
thage, were sunk in the most awful corruption. 

As well might it be argued that the Christians to whom the apostles 
wrote were universally infected with the vices which they are con- 
manded to avoid. As well, for example, might it be argned “ thata 
laxity, nay, a licentiousness, hardly to be believed, and little sus 
pected by the general readers of scripture, had become common 
among the religious persons of the church of Ephesus,” because *t. 
Paul exhorts them to avoid fornication, and all uncleanness and 
drunkenness, and to “have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness.’ As well might it be argued that the crime of murder to 
an extent “hardly to be believed had become common” among the 
Christians to whom St. James wrote, because he said, “ Now, if thou 
commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgress0? 
of the law.” And how shall we acquit Timothy of “a licentiousness 
little suspected” by us in our ignorance hitherto, because he is 9 
pointedly commanded to “ flee youthful lusts ?” 

I do not say that St. Cyprian has not too highly eulogized the state 
of virginity, and in such manner that his representation might lead 
others to entertain extravagant notions upon the subject. Amidst all 
his zeal for catholic truth, and all his personal excellence, he appears 
not to have sufficiently guarded himself against an unfavourable in- 
fluence likely to accrue from closely studying the writings of Ter- 
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tullian, regarding especially the dogmas of the Montanists upon 
celibacy.* Nevertheless, | maintain that, through the whole of this 
discourse, he teaches that such a condition is of no value whatever 
per se,—that only when it is united with the inward principle of holi- 
ness towards God, and the outward practice of righteousness towards 
man, is there any virtue at all in the life of celibacy. 

But our author further argues, that “the indecencies of the Cartha- 
ginian nuns were not a single instance of irregularity,” and he refers to 
what St. Clement of Alexandria says, (he tells us not where,) in con- 
firmation of this truth; and his conclusion is, “So much for the 
boasted purity of the pristine age of the church! How much longer 
is common sense to be outraged by the repetition of this miserably un- 
meaning phrase—unmeaning, unless applied with the greatest caution, 
and a severe limitation, to a very brief period, and to a few bright 
spots!’ Thus, granting the author's facts to be true, it follows that 
the testimony of éwo witnesses only, referring to two spots only of the 
Christian world, proves the whole, with an insignificant exception, to 
be involved in the very same guiltiness ! 

The author's view of “ St. Cyprian and his times” is summed up 
in such phraseology as the following :— 

“ So much, then, for the zealous and upright Cyprian, and his delinquent stew of 
ecclesiastical virginity at Carthage ; and so much for the venerable sanctity of the 
pristine age !"—p, 79. 

“ Our ears are stunned with the outery against the corruptions of popery. I 
boldly say that popery, foul as it is, and ever has been, in the mass, might yet fairly 


represent itself as a reform upon early Christianity.”t—Ibid. 


“Cyprian’s dissolute crew, the decus et ornamentum of the martyr times of the 
church !"—p. 80. 

“If we are to hear much more of the ‘corruptions of popery,’ as opposed to 
‘primitive purity,’ there will be no alternative but freely to lay open the sewers of 
the early church, and to allow them to disgorge their contents upon the wholesome 


air.”—I bid, 
Upon the taste and spirit discovered in this language your readers 
shall pronounce a decision as their own pleasure may dictate. 
_It may be presumed that many of the readers of “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity” will take upon trust the author’s report of discoveries which 
he has made in exploring the fathers of the church. Such persons 
will of course view St. Cyprian as a drivelling and contemptible 
writer, though the author calls him eloquent; and but little, if any, 
better than a wilful perverter of God's truth, and a crafty misleader of 
his fellow-creatures, though the author ecal/s him good and pious. On 
this consideration I will adduce some testifications to the character of 
St. Cyprian, from a writer who may possibly, upon such a topic as 
this, be entitled to great respect, especially in the estimation of those 
parties who, in their periodicals, have pronounced no ordinary eulo- 





* [At the same time, who has spoken more pointedly, more strongly, or more 
sensibly against the persuading even, of young women to continue unmarried than 
Pertullian ? ‘** Ubi sollicitatio, illic coactio; ubi coactio, illic necessitas; ubi neces- 
sitas, illic infirmitas.” De Weland. Virg. c. xiv. It seems pretty clear that Ter- 
tullian knew nothing of nuns, or of virgins under any vow of celibacy.— Ep. ] 

t These italics are the author’s own. 
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gies upon “ Ancient Christianity.” If such parties should perchance 
be among your readers, I would request them to compare with 

which they can easily find in this work the following ex. 
tracts from Milner’s “ History of the Church :— 


“ We see [in Cyprian] a man of business and of the world, rising at onces 

pheenix in the church ; and though no extraordinary theologian in point of accurate 
knowledge, yet an useful practical divine, an accomplished pastor, flaming with the 
love of God and of souls, and with unremitting activity spending and being spent for 
Christ Jesus.”—Vol. i. p. 330, ed. 1824. 
» “In all this the intelligent reader sees the picture of an active Christian, pos. 
sessed of a rich portion of that effusion of the Holy Ghost which, from the apostles’ 
days, still exhibited Christ Jesus, and fitted by experience to communicate to others 
the real gospel, and to be a happy instrument of guiding souls to that rest which re 
mains for the people of God.”—Ibid. p. 333. 

‘* Cyprian was possessed of a simplicity of taste. By simplicity of taste I mean 
here a genuine and unadulterated relish for the doctrine and spirit of the Christian 
religion, just as it stands in its real nature.”—TIbid. p. 459, 

“ He never trifles with scripture, or sets up his reason against it. _Uneneumbered 
with the apparatus of Grecian philosophy, and possessed of what is much better,— 
plain good sense, he takes always the words of scripture in their obvious and most 
natural meaning, and thinks he has sufficiently proved his point when he has sup. 
ported it by an apposite quotation,”—Ibid, p. 460. 

“ Contemplate—study the character of the prelate of Carthage, and you will leara 
what Christian bishops once were, and what they still ought to be.”— Ibid. p. 468. 


Much more, in the same tone of feeling, might be added. Let 
those who are wont to defer to the authority of Milner read his “ His- 
tory of the Church” along with “ Ancient Christianity,’ and possibly 
they may doubt whether they have any better reason for praising this 
latter work than because it is directed against the supposed delin- 
quencies of some of their own brethren, 

Yours, respectfully, PidoKaroc. 





ACCOUNT OF SACHS-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Dear Sir,— Perhaps the following extract from the Weimar Statistical 
Almanac for 1838 may be agreeable to some of your readers, as I do 


not know any other source where the same information is to be found. 
I remain yours, truly, C. A. M. 


I, Ducat Houss, (of the Lutheran confession.) 
a. Reigning Family. 

Duke: Ean est, born 2nd January, 1784—succeeded 9th December, 1806— 
came into possession of Gotha by a testamentary contract, 12th 
November, 1826. 

Married Ist time, on the 31st July, 1817, to Louisa, Princess of Sachs- 
Gotha, who was born 2ist December, 1800, divorced 31st March, 

1826, and died 30th August, 1831. 

2nd time, the 23rd December, 1832, to Maria Antoinette Frederica 


Augusta Anne, daughter of the late Duke Alexander of Wiirtemberg, 
born 17th September, 1799. 
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Sons by the first marriage : 
1. Ernest Augustus Charles John Leopold Alexander Edward, hereditary 


prince, born 21st June, 1818. 
9. Atsert Francis Augustus Charles Emanuel, born 26st August, 1819. 


, Sisters and brothers of the Duke : 


1. Jutta Henrietta Ulrica, afterwards Anne Feodorowna, born 23rd Sept. 
1781, married to the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, and 
divorced 20th March, 1820. (Still living at Elfenau, near Bern.) 

9, Ferpinanp George Augustus, Duke of Sachs-Coburg, Austrian Field- 
Marshal, born 28th March, 1785, married 2nd January, 1816, to 
Antonia Maria Gabriella, Princess of Kohary, born 2nd July, 1797, 
whose children are— 

a. Fervinanp Augustus Francis Antony, born 29th October, 1816, Consort of 
the Queen Donna Maria of Portugal.—b. Avaustus Louis Victor, born 
13th June, 1818.—c. Vicrornra Augusta Antonia, born 14th February, 
1822.—d. Leorotp Francis Julius, born 3lst January, 1824. 


3. Vicror1a Maria Louisa, born 17th August, 1786, Duchess of Kent. 
4. Leopotp George Christian Frederic, born 16th December, 1790, King 
of the Belgians since 1831. 
ANCESTORS. 
Ernestine Chief Line, Gotha Branch. 
Joun Ernest,* the seventh son of Duke Ernest the Pious, of Gotha, 


founder of this line, died 1729; Christian Ernest, 1745; Francis 
Josiah, 1764 ; Ernest Frederic, 1800 ; Francis, 1806. 


Il. Tue Stare. 
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1. Duchy of Coburg 
2. —— of Gotha 
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133,675) 9 | 104 





Total 23,950 


The Duchy of Lichtenberg was ceded to Prussia on the 22nd September, 
1834, for the annual income of 80,000 dollars. 


Cities of which the Population is above 5000. 

Gotha ....ccece00. 13,392 | Coburg .....0000. 9067 
National Difference, 1826. 
Germans.......... 129,230 | Jews ......++.+-. 1000 
Religious Difference, 1826. 


Protestants ........ 127,230 FONE ciasxvaévimées< Be 
Roman Catholics .. 2000 





* The preceding ancestors are given at page 247, in treating of Sach-Weimar- 
Eisenach. They are Ernest, a son of Frederic I1., the Mild, elector, who died 
1486. _Frederic the Wise, elector, died 1525. John the Constant, elector, 1532. 
John Frederic the Magnanimous, elector, lost the electorate 1547, died 1554. John 
Frederic II., of Gotha, 1595. John William, his brother, of Weimar, 1573. 
Frederic William I., of Altenburg, 1602, (founded the line of Altenburg extinct 
1672.) His brother John, of Weimar, 1605. William, 1662. (His brother Ernes 
the Pious, founded the second principal line of the Ernestine house of Gotha.) 
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Educational Institutions, 
Gymwnasia and Latin schools .......seceeeseeeeteeeeees 


eee ° 3 
Academic Gymnasia ...... WETTTT TTT Lee eeesece l 
Schoolmasters’ seminaries ......-.eeeeceeeeeececccecens Ta: 
Boarding school for girls (in Coburg).......... ptdeseeeeees 1 
Commercial school ............006: e6eeens peruvastane ve | 
Real-schule ...... CC dc cesocecsecnes ° ‘ 1 
DUMB PBOROONES 6 65 ccc ccc cesccccccccesen pes cciuednsen 3 
Schools of industry and drawing ..........-. weTrerrire 4 
Village schools...... Tererere tere oc ddbeen et enneceee -. 300 


ON REPEATING THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Mr. Enrror,—Will you, or one of your correspondents, inform me 
whether the Lord’s Prayer ought to be repeated by the people after 
the minister the first time it occurs in the communion service ? 


I am, your obedient servant, K. 


ON THE CLERGY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


Rev. Sir,—It is stated by “ Alpha,” in his letter in your excellent 
Number for this month, (December,) that steps are being taken to 
remove the disabilities under which the bishops and clergy of “ the 
church in Scotland” lie, with regard to officiating in England. Is it 
inexpedient that the clergy should be made acquainted with the mea- 
sures in progress? Very many, I feel assured, are deeply anxious 
that the * civil let’’ and “ hindrance”’ of their Scottish brethren should 
be removed without delay. Can “ Alpha” suggest any means by 
which the clergy in general may facilitate the object in view ? 
I am, Rev. Sir, yours, &e. V.S. 


ON THE VALIDITY OF PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION. 


Mr. Eorror,—In my last letter I hinted that the question respecting 
the validity of presbyterian ordination ought to be decided, not by 
the opinions of a few celebrated individuals, but by the holy scrip- 
tures, and the constant practice of the church. That many divines 
who have lived since the Reformation should have been betrayed 
into unwary concessions by _a charitable feeling towards their pro- 
testant brethren abroad, and that many of those who fled to the Con- 
tinent during the Marian persecution should have imbibed the senti- 
ments of Zuinglius and Calvin, might have been expected d priori; 
but to take this as the basis of an argument would involve a glaring 
fallacy. Every error in doctrine or discipline has been supported by 
illustrious advocates, and a style of reasoning which can only tend to 
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dazzle the judgment and check the course of investigation cannot be 
too severely reprobated., 

My anticipations have been unfortunately realized by Mr. Cum- 
ming's second letter, in which he argues exclusively from the recorded 
sentiments of several English bishops as to the validity of foreign 
ordinations, and their practice in allowing persons so ordained to ex- 
ercise the functions of the ministry. Much, however, as I dislike 
this line of argument, I am fully prepared to meet him upon his own 

und. 

Os arguments shall be noticed seriatim, and the numerals by 
which they are distinguished will readily enable your readers to ex- 
amine the corresponding passages in his letter. 

§ i. “ There is nothing, as far as I know, in the rubrics or articles 
of the church of England excluding a Scottish or foreign presbyter 
from officiating in her dioceses,” 

Answer. In the Act of Uniformity (i.e. 17, 18, Car. II. 
cap. 6) it is expressly provided, that “ No person whatsoever shall 
thenceforth be capable to be admitted to any parsonage, vicarage, &c., 
nor shall he presume to consecrate and administer the holy sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper before such time as he shall be ordained a priest 
according to the form and manner in and by the said book (of Com- 
mon Prayer) prescribed, unless he have formerly been made priest 
by episcopal ordination, upon pain to forfeit for every offence the sum 
of one hundred pounds.” The preceding clause requires all beneficed 
clerks, who had been admitted during the commonwealth, to receive 
episcopal ordination before the 29th day of September, 1667, on pain 
of deprivation, ipso facto. 

In the preface to the ordination service (set forth in 1552) it is 
provided, that “« No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
bishop, priest, or deacon of the church of England, or suffered to 
execute any of the said functions, except he be admitted thereto ac- 
cording to the form hereunto following, or hath had formerly episcopal 
consecration or ordination.” 

§ ii. and iii. He says that during the reign of King Edward VI. 
foreign presbyters were often admitted to benefices, and professorships 
in our universities ; but he gives no reference. 

Answer. A professorship per se does not necessarily imply any 
exercise of the ministerial functions; nor can a church be ever re- 
sponsible for the acts or opinions of individual bishops. It was surely 
the error of a generous mind to shelter learned foreigners in the days 
of their adversity without calling upon them to do violence to their 
consciences by renouncing their ordination; and if 1 now feel myself 
compelled to censure my protestant brethren in Scotland and abroad, 
Mr. Cumming will believe me that I do so with the deepest sorrow 
and bitterness of heart. 

§ iv. As Mr. Cumming has given no reference, his fourth argu- 
ment is merely an assertion which may be repelled by a counter 
assertion. 

§v. It is evident to me from Strype’s “ Annals,” (vol. ii. p. 71,) 
that 13 Elizabeth, cap. 12, does not amount to a recognition of the 
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validity of presbyterian orders. It was the object of this act to enforce 
subscription to the articles* “ from all those who pretended to be priests 
and ministers of God’s word by reason of any other form of consecra. 
tion than the form set forth,” &c. [‘ Meaning undoubtedly to com. 
prehend papists, and likewise such as received their orders in some of 
the foreign reformed churches when they were in exile under Queen 
Mary.”| There is here no prospective application, though it was pro. 
bably considered inexpedient to deprive foreign protestants who 
actually held preferment in England, (if their faith was orthodox,) or 
by reordaining them to censure at once all the foreign protestant com. 
munities. ‘The act would, moreover, prove too much for Mr. Cum. 
ming; for, as he interprets, it would recognise ordination “ by any 
form, (congregational, independent, &c.,) and that on the mere asser- 
tion of the person claiming to be a minister, for it contains not a word 
about the production of letters of orders. 

§ vi. He asks how we can prove that some of those ordained in 
Scotland or abroad were not afterwards promoted to the episcopate, 
which he thinks would affect our own apostolic succession ; but or- 
dinations, “ per saltum,”’ though irregular, were never considered 
invalid; and it is, besides, for him to prove the fact. 

§ vii. What he says about Keble’s preface to Hooker is merely’a 
repetition of his second argument. If, however, he means to insinuate 
that Hooker embraced the presbyterian hypothesis, I must beg leave 
to call his attention to the following passage in the “ Ecclesiastical 
Politie’’ (b. v. folio edit. p. 423) :—« 1 may securely therefore con- 
clude, that there are at this day in the church of England no other 
than the same degrees of ecclesiastical order—viz., bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, which had their beginning from Christ and his blessed 
apostles themselves.” 

§ viii. Mr, Cumming is altogether mistaken in what he says about 
Whittingham, dean of Durham. That dignitary had never been 
ordained by foreign presbyters, but an “ English congregation of exiles 
at Geneva had appointed him their minister,” “ without authority of 
God or man, without law, order, or authority of any church ;” and he 
had been “ ordained by a few lay persons in a house at Geneva.” 
Nor is it true that “ his orders were sustained by both commissions,” 
for the dean died before any decision was pronounced.—(Strype’s 
“ Annals,’ vol. ii. p. 520, &e., b. ii. chap. xi.) 

§ ix. Aubrey was merely a civilian—vicar-general of the diocese 
and province of Canterbury during Grindall’s suspension. His au- 
thority, therefore, is not very great.—(See Strype’s “ Life of Grindall,” 
passim. ) 

§ x. The conduct of Overal with respect to De Laune is readily 
explained by the following extract from Strype’s Life of Archbishop 
Whitgift (chap. xix.) :—« Whitgift says of Overal, in a letter dated 
Dec. 8th, 1595, « that concerning Mr. Overal he very much relied 
upon the said Nevyle’s judgment in that case; nevertheless, he was 
informed by some others, that Mr. Overal was something factious and 
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inclined to that sect that loved to pick quarrels with the present state and 
government of the church.” 

" Mr. Cumming has fallen into a singular error towards the end of 
his letter, where he says that acommission, composed of men “ neither 
unfit nor unworthy to represent the Anglican branch of the catholic 
church . . . decided that those who had been ordained in any of the 
foreign reformed churches be not required to be reordained here to 
render them capable of preferment.’? This was in fact merely a pro- 
posal of Dean Tillotson, which was not acceded to by the other mem- 
bers of the commission. Tillotson was at that time “ looked upon as 
the head of the /atitudinarians as they were then styled—i. e., persons 
who had no great liking for the liturgy or ceremonies, or indeed the 
government of this church.”—(Birch’s Life of Tillotson, Lond. 1752. 
pp. 182, &e., 407.) 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
Ricuarv Harr. 


CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


My pear Str,—If the ground has not been already trod in the Bri- 
tish Magazine, I would beg to notice a habit which 1 find is begin- 
ning to be adopted by some clergymen in reference to the service of 
the church on Christmas-day. ‘The habit I allude to consists in not 
celebrating the holy communion on that day ; and this, under a plea 
that it is betéer to postpone its celebration till the following Sunday, 
because people are apt to forget the sacred festivity in the sensual on 
such an occasion. 

It need hardly be remarked, in the first place, that if this mode of 
reasoning were just in this case, it would do away with the festival 
altogether; for it must be evident, that if people by their indulgence 
on that sacred day are unfit to receive the holy sacrament, their 
attendance at public prayer is a mockery by which they attempt to 
impose upon others, and delude themselves. It would even go 
further than this; it would do away with the celebration of the 
eucharist on other festivals also, till at length none but the clergy, as 
Was the case in former times, should be found to be partakers. It is 
quite possible that, in some districts, where the recent corruptions of 
Christianity haye reached a greater height, a conscientious clergyman 
may see the general unfitness of his flock for receiving the commu- 
ion; and seeing this, he may well wish that he could preserve the 
holy emblems of his Saviour from desecration by withholding them 
from persons unworthy to approach the Lord’s table. But however 
commendable this course might seem, it is not one which the church 
has left any minister the power of choosing, as will appear from the 
following circumstances :— 

l. The chureh has drawn up a proper preface for the celebration of 
the communion on Christmas-day, which alone, if there had been no- 
thing else declaratory of her will touching the point in question, 
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ought to settle it, at least with every one within her own com. 
munity. 


2. The church catholic, from the earliest ages, has always celebrated 
the communion on Christmas-day. 

3. The church of England, besides framing a special service for it, 
has almost universally in her practice maintained it. 

4, Whenever the legislature have had occasion to frame laws in- 
cluding the discharge of spiritual functions, they have ever enacted 
that the communion shall be celebrated on Christmas-day in order to 
prevent its being neglected. ‘This assertion is borne up by the Gaol 
Act for all England and Wales. Aud it would be strange if the 
bishops and parliament who passed that act had made a provision for 
felons and criminals within the wails of a prison which the church 
had not made for her members within the walls of every parish 
church. It would be still more strange if there were less fear that 
the sacrament would be abused in the very seat of guilt than any 
country parish, Another yet more strange thing*it would be if the 
civil law of a kingdom had gone further than the spiritual in a matter 
of this kind; and if, where unfitness must be greater, the chaplain ofa 
gaol must have no choice as to whether he shall or shall not ad- 
minister it, while the minister of a parish, where unfitness must be 
less, shall be left free to withhold it from his flock as it may seem 
good, better, or best to his own private judgment. 

5. Christmas-day is a festival, and one of the great festivals of our 
church, of the holy catholic church. But it ceases to be a festival of 
the church if the minister may abrogate an essential part of a feast- 
service, which essential part is the celebration of the holy communion. 
In the eye of the church, to withhold the communion does of itself 
convert the day of worship into a fast; and surely if there is a day 
in the whole year when human nature may rejoice and put away 
sackcloth, it is that day in which it was made the veil and receptacle 
of the divine. 

But under this head it may be urged in defence that the church has 
not said that the people shall on Christmas-day partake of the com- 
munion, as it has, that they shall on Kaster-day. The answer to this 
is, that the minister's duty of administering is not here alluded to, but 
the people’s duty of receiving. His duty is laid down to him in 
the mere fact that Christmas-day is a feast, which the church of 
which he is a servant, and not a master, requires should be kept by 
prayer and praise, and the celebration of the holy eucharist ; and as 
an incontrovertible proof of this, she has provided a specific anthem 
in her communion service for that day. ‘The congregation are left at 
liberty to attend or not as they please, as they are anxious or indif- 
ferent about the great spiritual event of the Saviour’s nativity. The 
same liberty is not given to them at Easter, when they are enjoined 
to communicate in order to maintain mere outward communion. 

6. Lest it should be thought that the writer of these remarks is at- 
taching an undue weight to this matter, in the opinion of any one, the 


following is extracted from the introductory pages of the Book of 
Common-Prayer :— 
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“ And although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony” [how much more then in 
the case of a sAckAMENT ?] “ in itself considered, is but a small thing; yet the wilful 
and contemptuous transgression, and breaking of a common order and discipline, is 
no small offence before God ; . . . the appointment of the which order pertaineth not 
to private men ; therefore no man ought to take in hand, nor presume to appoint or 
alter, any public or,common order in Christ’s church, except he be lawfully called 
and authorized thereunto.” 


Whoever may set up a claim for the benefit of this concluding ex- 
ception, it is clear that neither a priest nor deacon may. 

7. I do not feel called upon to answer, in any formal way, the 
argument with which writers who reprobate the violation of the 
church’s regulations are too often met—the argument that we all 
break the church’s laws in some point or other, and are all liable 
therefore to the same accusation in greater or less degrees, The pre- 
sent question is not an attempt to balance the quantum of delinquency 
in omitting the sacrament of the holy communion on Christmas-day 
over that of asimilar omission on any other holyday, but simply to 
ascertain whether it is right or wrong in a clergyman to take it upon 
himself, his own responsibility, to suspend in his parish, from certain 
personal persuasions of his own, not sanctioned by the church, the prin- 
cipal part ofa great festival. It is not enough (it will be admitted, I 
suppose, ) to plead that few are disposed to attend it. If that is really 
the case, it is clear that, instead of postponing the sacred celebration 
till the Sunday which next follows, the minister’s duty is to labour to 
awaken a right feeling in the minds of his people, and to bring them 
up to the standard of the church, and not, because of their sensuality, 
to carnalize @ till it reach them. It is a lamentable fact that Christ- 
mas-day is more liable to perversion of a certain kind than any other 
church festival. But it is to abet this evil, to strip the public service 
of the communion; nay, more, it is actually to make the church 
sanction the abuse of her own most solemn ordinance, and to lead her 
people to believe that they may rest satisfied with a carnal rejoicing, 
instead of a holy and spiritual one, on the day of their Redeemer’s 
birth. As it is, there is difficulty in maintaining the character of a 
spiritual feast. Abolish the sacrament, and then what shall follow but 
all manner of licentiousness and sin. 

8. As to the plea of the minister possessing a “ diseretion” in this 
matter, (this is noticed because the writer has lately heard it advanced 
by several respectable persons,) the truth of such a plea will be best 
learnt from the Ordination Service :— 

“ Bishop. Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to maintain the 


doctrine, and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 


and as this church and realm hath received the same, according to the command- 
ments of God? ... 


“ Answer. I will do so, by the help of God.” 


Surely it is to violate this pledge of obedience to the church to 
assert the private right of departing from the custom of the church in 
regard to the observance of the nativity of our Lord. 

9. Though I have already (7) given a general answer to the pre- 
vailing mode of justifying one abuse by the existence of another in the 
practice of the clergy, it may be necessary to notice more particularly 
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the fact that a preface has been framed by our church for the celebra. 
tion of the holy communion on Ascension day also. They who find 
fault with the omission of the eucharist on Christmas day are open to 
the question—Why do you omit it on Ascension hs nay, more, 
why do you on any other day on which the church has willed it to be 
celebrated? This is a just rejoinder; and it condemns the minister 
if it reminds him that it is through his neglect that the feast of our 
Lord’s ascension or any other feast is not sacramentally, that is, pro- 
perly, kept. But in most cases it will rather remind him that a reli- 
gious indifference has overspread the land, and turned the hearts of the 
people he is appointed to minister to, in holy things, away from so- 
lemnizing the day of the great Mediator’s ascension into heaven, and 
that it is not in his power to introduce a better and more consistent 
regard for the great points in which our church has taught us to con. 
template the incarnation of our Lord in its various stages, from his 
appearance as a babe in the arms of the blessed Virgin to his appear- 
ance in the sky when the apostles saw him for the last time, “ anda 
cloud received him ont of their sight.” This excuse for the omission 
of the sacrament on the Ascension is therefore only more admissible 
than the same would be on the feast of the Nativity on the following 
account: in the one case, there is an assembly at the church ; in the 
other, there is not. In the one case, the clergyman has it in his power 
to celebrate the communion, insomuch as he has a congregation, some 
of whom are ready to join him in it; in the other, he has none. In 
the one case, the omission of the sacrament necessarily follows the con- 
gregation’s neglect of the festival; in the other, not the congregation's 
but the minister's curtailment of an appointed and sééll observed ordi- 
nance of religion, By not celebrating the communion at the Ascen- 
sion, he on/y does not obey the church, because the indifference of his 
flock renders it impossible for him to do so. But by not celebrating it 


on Christmas-day he disobeys the church, when the indifference of 


his flock not only does not render it impossible, but when actually he 
might. ‘The practical consequence (which is a matter worthy of our 
consideration also) is not of an equally evil tendeney in both cases. 
To omit the sacrament on a festival on which it is the general practice 
to celebrate it, is to teach the people that it is a thing that may be 
dispensed with on certain occasions, which have ever been consecrated 
for its administration, at the will of an individual, and in contradiction 
of the expressed will of the church ; all this too upon a low principle 
of mere expediency ; and what worse lesson than this can any servant 
of Christ teach in his church to his people ? 

10. In settling a point of this sort, it is but fair that the end for 
which the feast is ordained by the church be brought into view. 
There are persons who would argue a religious question upon what 
are called legal, or rather civil grounds. Much of what has been said 
is intended to meet their mode of arguing, which demands, not the 
reasons for the observance of church ordinances, but the positive en- 
actment of the legislature, which imposes upon the clergy a penalty for 
their noncompliance with the received usages of the chureh. — Till 
this enactment is pointed out to them, they consider the minister is at 
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liberty to do as he pleases, and to reject what he pleases of church 
discipline and order. The Gaol Act, which | have referred such per- 
sons to, ought therefore to be decisive with them, ‘There are others 
to whom it will be enough, however, that the end contemplated 
by the chureh in the appointment of the festival of the Saviour’s Na- 
tivity is worthy of a Christian’s regard, and thereby likely to be pro- 
moted. I conclude these observations, therefore, which I regret have 
grown to too great a length, by adding the answer which is given by the 
pious Nelson to the question, “ How ought we to express our love to 
the blessed Jesus for his wonderful condescension in being incarnate 
as on this day ?”’ “ By earnestly labouring to please him to the ut- 
most of our power, in a constant care to keep his commandments, and 
endeavouring to prevail upon others to do the same. By making a 
daily progress iy piety and virtue, that we may be conformed to the 
likeness of that beloved object. By setting a great value upon all 
ways and opportunities of conversing with him ; in praying and me- 
ditating, in hearing his word, AND RECEIVING THE BLESSED TOKENS OF 
HIS LOVE WHICH HE HATH LEFT US IN THE HOLY SACRAMENT.” 
Those members of the church whose only aim it is to know and do 
what is ordained for their improvement in piety will rest satisfied with 
this opinion, which exactly accords with the view that has been taken 
of the festival. Yours very truly, RK. B. 


DR. NOLAN IN REPLY TO MR. SYKES. 


Sik,—Some doubt having been cast on the accuracy of a statement 
made by me in the Preface to my late work on “ The Catholic Cha- 
racter of Christianity,” I trust you will allow the annexed letters a 
place in your Magazine, as they shed some light on the subject; and 
one of them has been suppressed, and its subject garbled, for a pur- 
pose which it is unnecessary to specify. I do not seek the favour as 
necessary to my own justification, about which I am wholly regard- 
less at present, but in justice to the memory of the person who has 
unfortunately found a champion in the correspondent, with whom the 
present occasion has made me acquainted :— 
“ Crayke Rectory, near Easingwold, Dec. 7, 1839. 

‘ Sin,—In the ‘ Christian Observer’ for last month, p. 661, an extract is given pur 
porting to be taken from a publication of yours, in which you state that you had 
seen a letter of the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, written to a friend, in which 
he attributes his conversion to the church of Rome to the light which was let in 
upon his mind by a work of a late estimable friend of mine and of my father’s, the 
late Rev. Thomas Sikes, of Guilsboro, Northants. The work specified being Mr. 
Sikes’s Essay on Parochial Communion. 

‘* As L am in possession of information which makes it appear to me that you were 
misinformed when you made this statement, I feel it a duty, as one of the friends of 
the late Mr. Sikes, to request that you will let me know to whom the letter referred 
to was addressed ; or, if the letter is accessible without difficulty, now that the purport 
of it has been made public, that you will favour me with the original or a true copy. 
As some time has unfortunately elapsed since the appearance of this charge against 
the memory of Mr. Sikes, I am obliged to add, that, if you can do this with as little 


delay as possible, it will be the more acceptable to, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
* To the Rev. Dr. Nolan.” Evwp. Cuvunton.’ 
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“ Prittlewell, Dec. 10, 1839. 


“Sin,—The letter of Mr. Spencer to which I have referred in my late work, not 
having been shewn to me with any obligation to secrecy, I have no hesitation in 
stating that it was addressed to the late Mr. George Wharton Marriot, and was 
shewn to me by him, without any curiosity expressed on my part to see it. 

“]T would not willingly do any injustice to Mr. Sikes’s memory, to whom I have 
given no credit for foresight, but the fullest for good intention. I have made no ob- 
jection to his book which I had not previously expressed to himself in person; for 
I had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and willingly admit his many estimable 

ualities, 


“ I shall only add, that if any person has been misinformed, it must have been Mr, 
Marriot by Mr. Spencer ; for nothing that is in your possession can invalidate the 
fact to which I have deposed, that I saw the letter. Besides the admission which | 
have asserted that it contained, I remember nothing more of its contents than it con- 
veyed a reflection upon two bishops, whose names I am not at liberty to give up, to 
whom Mr. Spencer had applied without effect for satisfaction of the doubts which 
had been excited by the perusal of the work of your late friend ‘ On Parochial Cow- 
munion.’ J am, Sir, your very obedient servant, Prep, Nonan.” 

**To the Rev. E. Churton.” 


In addition to what I thus stated, I again repeat the assertion, that 
I saw the letter; and that it was commended to my notice with ac- 
companying circumstances which no distance of time can obliterate 
from my recollection, I remember well, it was dated from Rome, by 
Mr. Spencer, and that Mr, Marriot, who put it into my hands, declared 
that he received it from a person who spoke with a foreign accent. 
He at the same time declared that the bearer acknowledged he was 
charged with another addressed to the Bishop of London, but that he 
would not deliver it “as it was a sermon, and the bishop did not 
want a sermon. 

Mr. Spencer is not so silly as to reveal the secret of the agency to 
which he must be conscious he is indebted for so many companions in 
his defection from the established church; nor am I so weak as to 
imagine that he will be easily entrapped into such imprudence, Were 
he to become so communicative as to declare the truth, he would be 
soon taught, by the discipline to which he has submitted, the distine- 
tion between the freedom of speech which protestants yet enjoy and 
the mental reservation imputed topapists. He however admits, what 
L could not have divined, that he addressed a letter to Mr. Marriot. 
He likewise acknowledges, what I could only learn from that letter, 
that he had read, as he now tells us, partly read, Mr. Sikes’s work on 
“Parochial Communion.” But he has not yet explained how it 
could have been mentioned by him unless in an admission of its ten- 
dency to guide him whither I assert it is calculated to lead others, 
which is the utmost objection that I have made to it or to its author. It 
is needless to remark how far his work goes in establishing his credit 
for candour or veracity, when he apparently insinuates that the light 


by which he was conducted into his present course of error was not 


communicated by Mr. Sikes’s work, but by the perusal of the scrip- 


tures. When this concession is taken into the estimate, it will be 
hardly necessary for me to decide whether on the present occasion 
Mr. Spencer or myself is more likely to have been betrayed by a 
treacherous memory. ° q 
The unfortunate tendency of Mr. Sikes’s principles has been clearly 
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shewn by me in the Preface of the work, which has as yet received no 
answer, unless I am to admit the low abuse and base insinuations by 
which I have been assailed as equivalent to argument. I needed no 
reference to Mr. Spencer’s example to substantiate my reasoning ; 
those who may still require it may be referred to the work of Cassan- 
der with the Annotations of Grotius. The text of the work will prove 
by how flimsy and slight a partition both the old and new Laudian 
are separated from the Romanist; and the notes superabundantly 
prove how the principles avowed by Mr. Sikes lead by necessary con- 
sequence to the practice of Mr. Spencer. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, rep. NOLAN. 
Prittlewell Vicarage. 
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Prodromus ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles of Reasoning. By Sir G. 
C. Houghton, 
Tus is a charming book, and should be the vade mecum of all who 
intend entering the Corycian cave of metaphysics. It is a clue that 
will extricate them from the labyrinth. If they make this their 
Aladdin's lamp, its good genius will preserve them from present be- 
wilderment, and enable them in the sequel to derive advantage from 
their intercourse with the visionary and spiritual world. It is true 
that in this work metaphysical philosophy is made to descend from 
her stilts; if our author be right, as a science it can no more exist 
than alehymy or astrology; it turns out to be the baseless fabric of a 
vision, an airy nothing—vox et precterea nihil. It cannot be surpris- 
ing if it has been a barren study, furnishing no results from the days 
of Aristotle to those of Kant and Brown. Men have been hunting 
an ignis fatuus, which fully accounts for their bemired and panic- 
struck appearance. In real life, the metaphysician is in the way; a 
troublesome paradox, an embodied ghost. So perverse is his sub- 
ject, that when he is most logical he is least right, and common sense 
is continually saving him from lamentable consequences by roundly 
demonstrating to him he is either a deceiver or deceived. Our author 
is a nominalist in every sense of the word, leaving even Roscellinus 
far behind. The latter maintained universals to be mere names ; but 
he never doubted of the reality of qualities. ‘There are and have 
been other nominalists; and from isolated passages in their writings 
it might be supposed that words could put no trick upon them. But, 
alas, in nothing de men appear so easily and so willingly deceived. 
Realism is the original fault of metaphysicians which nothing 
seems able to correct; and if the investigations of natural philosophy 
have been less impeded by its fascinations, it is not that even Newton 
escaped its influence, but the objective nature of such studies was 
continually checking its freedom. ‘That it has proved, however, a 
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great clog to all our inquiries there is no room to doubt. Broken 
heads are not the only evil which may be laid to itscharge. It may be 
urged that there is nothing new under the sun, that the stoics were 
nominalists, and that Sir John Falstaff's “ honour ’s a word,” or 
Bacon’s pungent remark that “ words are the counters of wise men 
and the money of fools,’ contain the germ of all the deductions in 
the work which is the subject of this review, But nothing can inter- 
fere with Sir G. C. Houghton’s claim to be the first who has ever 
reduced nominalism to a system for the purpose of applying it as a 
universal argument to metaphysical inquiries. By this application, 
if the doctrine be correct, he has reduced the psychological Archi- 
medes to a ne plus ultra, He still promises wonders, but complains 
he cannot begin for want of the xod ory. 

The Prodromus takes the several metaphysical categories, from 
Plato's to Schilling’s, and upon an analysis of them it is found they 
are mere names, without any real existence. When the basis is thus 
blown away, any further discussion of the superstructure would be 
as great a waste of words as to investigate the institutions of Utopia. 
By what our author says of the Leviathan of metaphysicians the 
reader will perceive that he combines felicity of style with his other 
recommendations :— 


“ The attempt was worthy of his genius; but though he constructed his break- 
water with the utmost skill, (Kant had boasted that his ‘ critic’ was to cut off the 
roots from materialism, fatalism, and every other mental malady,) yet it is evident 
that it could not, built as it was upon so weak a foundation, withstand the mighty 
though scarcely audible billows that rolled continually against it from the great 
ocean of common sense, and which in fifty years have made so many ravages in its 
best compacted parts, that it lies a stupendous wreck over which the tide of opinion 
rises and falls without causing further devastation, leaving it as a memorial for 


future generations, who will exclaim on beholding it, ‘There were giants in the 
earth in those days !’” 


When once we are in possession of the truth that language -is a 
mere algebra, a system of symbols, the simplicity of the solution 
makes it appear strange that either ignorance or oblivion should have 
allowed men so long to act and think under a different impression. 
So true is it that symbols are the object of the mind in thought, that 
we frequently fall into mistakes by confounding one symbol with an- 
other when they have any resemblance of form or sound. An in- 
stance may be pointed out in this book, where our author's memory, 
evidently from a confusior of sound, assigns to Protagoras the apo- 
logue of Prodicus upon the choice of Hereules. Xenophon gives it 
in his beautiful manner; and Suidas tells us the title of Prodicus’ 
composition was'Qea. Such, however, is the proneness of the human 
mind to realism, that ideas have transmigrated through a long sue- 
cession of forms, species, and conceptions, and have themselves suf- 
fered annihilation, without nominalists acquiring the habit of regarding 
mere names as the instruments of thought. Dr. Reid, for instance, 
who so chivalrously protested against the intervention of ideas, had 
no hesitation in creating mental faculties which could have no ex- 
istence but as terms, When we reflect, however, that language is 
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the prerogative of man, that without it the ablest of us could only 
have been a cunning animal, it is no wonder if its changes, like the 
operations of nature, were honoured with a mythological realism, and 
subjected the world for ages to an intellectual idolatry. Even when 
Pyrrhonists began to doubt of the objective existence of relations, 
they did so but to fall into a contrary error. So true is Luther's 
observation, that the human mind is like a drunken man on horse- 
back,—press him on one side and you upset him on the other ; for they 
ceased to transfer reality from the external world to language, only to 
impose the conceptional character of language on the objects of seuse. 
This brings us to the vexed question of cause and effect; and it would 
be unpardonable not to refer the reader to an admirable chapter upon 
it Hume was never in the pillory before; he is now not a rogue 
triumphant, but detected, and the vulgarest of the vulgar may pelt 
him. We are surprised, however, that our author, while he alludes 
to the alleged piracies of Hume in St. Thomas Aquinas, is silent 
upon the debt he more probably owes to Berkeley. Can there be a 
doubt but that the famous necessary connexion is a rifacimento of 
what Hume got from that acute reasoner? The bishop has the very 
terms, and the doctrine flowed necessarily from his principles instead 
of being the triumphant evpnxa of impiety. Indeed, however un- 
tenable Berkeley's honey may be as a metaphysical system, yet (and 
perhaps the fact is not to the honour of ptr ge as a logical sys- 
tem it is admirable. Together with the existence of matter, it sweeps 
away all those illusions which spring from tacitly realizing abstract 
terms, such as essences, powers, cause and effect, and reduces philo- 
sophy to her true dimensions, the classification of phenomena. But 
why may not the phenomena of consciousness be classified, and so 
metaphysics exist as the science of mind? Language is continually 
laying its ambuscades for us. This is to consider mind, an abstract 
term, as a reality distinct from the thinking being man, cognizant of 
external nature. Thus while some are degrading our race by assert- 
ing that with the hoofs of a horse we should have the intellect of a 
horse, wiser and better men are driving them to this material ex- 
treme by considering mere symbols as entities they can grasp, and 
building a cuckoo town on foundations less substantial than the clouds. 
If both considered language as it is, as a system of symbols, yet re- 
flected that without it man could have had no mind as essentially 
different from that of sagacious animals—in fact, that the science of 
reasoning is what we have somewhere read Arabian doctors call Elm- 
am-Kalam, the science of words—they would have waived their 
differences, and attempted to make language give evidence against 
itself. To use our author’s words, “ We must thoroughly compre- 
hend the nature of this first offspring of the human mind before we 
can hope to arrive at any legitimate conclusion as to the laws that 
regulate the phenomena of mind itself.’ And it remains, then, to be 
seen whether what he says in another place will not prove to be the 
fact « that we shall find that the human intellect can give no account 
of that by which it is rendered the god of this nether world.” 


Vou. XVIL—Feb. 1840. 2E 
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An Apology for the Cathedral Service. London: John Bohn. 8vo. 


pp. 170. 
1839. 


Tuts elegantly printed volume is inscribed to the poet Wordsworth, 
and is not alien to the spirit of that gentle and accomplished bard, 
There is a peculiarity in the writer’s style on which he piques him. 
self, but which, to a man of homely prose like the reviewer, is par. 
ticularly unpleasing, that is, that almost every sentence is turned with 
a scrap of poetry, or an epigrammatic aphorism, selected in the most 
multitudinous abundance from almost every writer in the language. 
This seriously breaks the flow of the author’s words, not to say some- 
times of his ideas, and renders the complete going through his book 
a task somewhat similar to riding through a town with the pavement 
up. But whatever may be the faults of our apologist’s style, he 
amply indemnifies his reader for the pain which they may cost him 
by his sound and genuine sentiments, He is one of those on whose 
ear, as he passes through the busy town, the distant pealing of the 
cathedral organ, mingling other sounds than those of gain-devoted 
traffic and earthly profit, strikes as an harmonic triad snatched from 
the harmony of the heavenly spheres, calling the soul to heaven and 
the heart to love and prayer. ‘The author’s remarks upon chanting 
and church music in general are true and judicious; and the spirit in 
which he rates the present age for the preference given to sermons, 
speeches, and dinners, over prayers, praises, humiliation, and contes- 
sion, is both mild and equitable. Into the details of the book, and 
the author's plan for the restoration of the cathedral service, it is im- 
possible to enter here; but the book upon the whole may be safely 
recommended as a most convenient manual to the lover of the ca- 
thedral service, who desires to see that best and noblest of all devo- 
tional ordinances well vindicated from the wretched cavils of this age, 
and as a masterly defence of the good old practice of chanting. 





Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the Writings of Daniel 
and St. Paul. Preached before the University of Dublin, at the Donellan 
Lecture, Mpcccxxxvitt. By James Henthorn Todd, B.D., M.R.LA, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Treasurer of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 


Dublin: Printed at the University Press. London: Rivingtons. 8v0- 
pp. 546. 1840, 


It is a happy thing that this important subject has at length been 
taken up by a writer of extensive learning and commensurate in- 
dustry. It has heen so obscured by ignorant or party writers, that 
most people have been afraid to meddle with it, lest they should be 
set down as belonging to some class or other of fanciful speculators or 
partisans. Mr. ‘Todd, however, has a character for common sense 8 
well as learning which may safely run this risk; and he has fur- 
nished a full and luminous discussion, which, if it does not solve all 
the difficulties connected with so obscure a subject, goes far to shew 
distinctly what they really are, and how they ought to be treated. 
The history of the work may be seen by referring to the first article 
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in the number of this Magazine for February, 1839. The ignorant 
clamour which was raised among the political protestants was highly 
amusing ; but seriously, now that the lectures are printed and pub- 
lished, will any of the writers on prophecy who make up long sys- 
tems about the 1260 years, or any of the protestant agitators, the 
principal article of whose creed is that the pope is Antichrist, come 
forward and fairly answer them ? 





The Effects of Literature upon the Moral Character. A Lecture delivered at 
the Tolsey, Gloucester, Sept. 9th, 1839. By John Goulter Dowling, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester. London: Rivingtons. 12mo. 
pp. 52. 1840. — 

A very elegant and instructive little book. It does equal credit to 

the lecturer and to the literary and scientific association which has 

called upon him to print it. 





Ture Editor has to acknowledge the receipt of several sermons and 
pamphlets, and some larger works, in addition to many which are 
already in arrear ; but while there is such an overflow of correspond- 
ence, room must be made somehow, and may be best made in the 
least useful and important department of the Magazine. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


Tue Editor is so fully persuaded that “the Romish controversy (and 
now, perhaps, more than any former period) is precisely the most im- 
portant in the whole range of theology,” that he purposed calling the 
attention of the reasonable and educated members of the church of 
England to the mischievous practices of the agitators, before he re- 
ceived the following letter :— 


My Dear Str,—It is extremely unfortunate that, generally speaking, 
those persons who for some years have taken the lead in the discus- 
sion of the errors of Romanism have managed the controversy in such 
a manner as is rather injurious than otherwise to the cause of truth. 
Within these few days 1 have happened to meet with a newspaper 
containing a report of the meeting of “ The Sheffield Reformation and 
Protestant Association,” held on the 13th of last November. There 
are two or three extracts from the speeches delivered on that occasion, 
by the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee and the Rev. H. M‘Neile, which I 
should wish to lay before your readers. 

The first extract is from Mr. M‘Ghee’s speech :-— 

“T shall merely notice a charge that is brought against us, as a most overwhelm- 


ing and unanswerable crime—namely, that we are endeavouring, indeed, to raise up 
acry of “ No Popery” in England, What, and do they think we shall shrink from 
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the imputation? I stand in the presence of my God and my country, and before 
heaven and earth I glory in the honourable office of lifting up my voice like a trum. 
pet to ery—NO POPERY. (Loud cheers.) What, let me ask, has placed you 
there, and placed us here, as freemen and Christians? What has bestowed upon the 
British nation the blessings with which God has crowned the land ?the blessin 
of your boasted constitution—the blessings of civil and religious liberty? What 
but the bold fidelity of our reformers, who, under God, in the face of danger and 
of death, lifted up their voices and echoed the cry through the length and breadth of 
England—NO POPERY? (Loud cheers.) But it is unkind—but it is illiberal— 
but it is uncharitable to our Roman-catholic fellow-subjects. Now let us just ask 
this simple question, Do we really count the conduct of our reformers to our fore- 
fathers—do we count their honest fidelity to them and to God illiberal and uncha- 
ritable? Do we not consider those reformers the noblest benefactors of ourselves 
and our ancestors, the best and brightest ornaments of their country ; and for what, 
but for their resolute discharge of faithful duty to their God, in lifting up their 
voices to ery—-NO POPERY? (Loud and repeated cheers.) And is that which 
was faithful and Christian, and charitable in them, unfaithful and unchristian in us? 
I can lay my hand upon my beart before my God, and say, that, not in a spirit of 
hostility, but that as I love and value the best and dearest interests, the temporal 
and eternal welfare of my Roman-catholic fellow-subjects, so in direct proportion I 
feel called upon to raise and maintain the cry of NO POPERY. (Loud cheers, ) 
If 1 could follow my heart wherever it would go, I would visit every spot where 
my Roman-catholie fellow-subjects are deluded and enslaved, and there, as I value 
their salvation and their freedom, I would ery NO POPERY. (Cheers.) I would 
go into the mass-house where the minister of idolatry, a papal priest, takes a thing 
like this in his hand (holding up a wafer], this idol of paste with an image stamped 
on it, and while he blasphemously mocks the incarnation of the Son of God, mocks 
that wondrous ‘mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,’ pretending to em- 
body in this, at his fiat, the ‘whole body, blood, soul, and divinity, of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ I would tell him that this idol is like other idols, the work of men’s 
hands, ‘having eyes, it sees not ; having ears, it hears not, neither is there any breath 
in its mouth ; they that make it are like unto it, and so are all they that put their 
trust in it.’ I would tell him this. I would warn him to turn from this accursed 
idol, to serve the living God, and in the name of that God I would shout out NO 
POPERY. (Loud cheering ) I would go into his dark and damnable confessional, 
(hear, hear,) where my poor Roman-catholic countrymen entrust their wives and 
daughters to him, under the awful delusion of false religion, and while the tyrant was 
pressing his obscene, infernal investigation, putting the heart and feeling of the help- 
less creature on the moral rack, till she sunk enslaved and powerless at his feet, I 
would drag the victim forth in triumph from his grasp, and ring in the monster's 
ear NO POPERY. (Immense cheering.) I would go to the dying bed of my 
poor Roman-catholic fellow-sinner, and while the light of truth is shut out from his 
eye, and the light of heaven from his heart ; while the blessed book is denied him, or 
taken from beneath his pillow—as it was in Ireland by a Romish priest—and com- 
mitted to the flames; while masses, and oils, and refuges of lies like these are set 
before him, as the hope of his immortal soul, I would tell him faithfully and atfee- 
tionately of the glorious finished work of a crucified and risen Saviour,—I would 
tell him of that righteousness that could cover all his nakedness, that precious blood 
that could cleanse him from all his sin,—I would proclaim to him the glad tidings 
of free and full salvation in the Lord Jesus,—I would exhort him to turn from 
those refuges of lies to the mercy of his Saviour and his God ; and as I loved and 
valued his soul and eternal happiness, I would ery NO POPERY. (Hear, and 
cheers.) I would go into the school-room, where they dare to take the Bible from 
; but no; no, my brother ; it is you who shall go there. You will expose the 
iniquity that robs man of his glorious birthright from his cradle to his grave. You 
are the man to go into the school-room, to take the Bible in your hand, and cry 
NO POPERY. (Loud cheering.) But it is not only for the happiness, for the 
salvation of the Roman catholics, but for the sake of every blessing we value in 
our protestant empire > as T value the blessings of civil and religious liberty; as | 
value the maintenance of the established Christian church ; as I value all that is dear 
to man; as I value even life itself, I would make my voice echo, if I could, from 
every rock upon the shores of the united empire, and the words it should resoun 
should be NO POPERY. (Loud cheers.) I would go into the conclave of the 
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popish bishops, where they concoct their secret statutes, and their traitorous and 
cruel laws, and shout in their ears NO POPERY. (Loud cheering.) I would 
go into their conferences with their priests, and while I saw them with their Dens’ 
Theology and Canon Laws in their hands, holding their conclave to concoct their 
cruelties and crimes, I would lift up my voice, and in the name of the holy God I 
would cry out NO POPERY. I would go into the Ribbon Lodge, and tell my 
poor unhappy countrymen that their parish masters, instead of leading them, as they 
ought, to truth, and peace, and happiness, in time and in eternity, were leading them 
to guilt, and misery, and blood, and everlasting perdition; and I would make the 
Ribbon Lodge resound with the ery of NO POPERY, (Hear.) I would go into 
the House of Commons—(loud cheers)—I would look papal perjury in the face ; and 
while I gave notice of a motion to extract its pollution, (hear,) in the name of England 
and of England's God I would shout out NO POPERY. I would go into the 
House of Lords; I would take with all deference the report of their own committee 
in my hand ; I would appeal to them whether it did not furnish demonstration of 
the cause of our misety; I would lay before them the authors and movers of the 
crimes they had detected ; and even in the midst of that august assembly I would ery 
NO POPERY. (Loud cheering.) I would go into the privy council—I would 
tell the papal privy councillor that he must be of necessity a traitor; for if he was 
not a traitor to his master the pope, he must be a traitor to the protestant Queen of 


England, and I would cry NO POPERY. (Loud and repeated cheers. )” 


One can readily imagine the effect of all this (especially in such a 
state of public affairs), delivered with oratorical vehemence and ges- 
ture in the excitement of a large assembly ; but reading it calmly and 
dispassionately, it really must seem to any rational person most 
monstrously absurd. If Mr. M‘Ghee were paid by Dr. Murray for 
burlesquing and caricaturing the Reformation, I can scarcely conceive 
by what means he could do it more effectually. Nor can I conceal 
my conviction that eloquence of this sort is based on an habitual, 
though it may be an unconscious, disregard of truth, 

Does any man living believe that Mr. M‘Ghee has ever, for a 
single moment, entertained the idea of ramping about through all 
these places shouting “no popery,’ like some frantic bedlamite? It 
is easy to say, “ would.” But does this gentleman mean, that he 
will go to any of these places? Does he mean this to be understood 
by his hearers as anything more than idle talk? He can shout “ No 
poPeRY” in the nearest Roman-catholic chapel next Sunday, if he 
chooses to suffer the penalty of a breach of the peace. Are his hearers 
to understand that he thinks such conduct proper and Christian-like ; 
and that he is deterred from riotous clamour merely by the fear of the 
treadmill or the house of correction? Again; does any one believe 
him to be so destitute of humanity as to be capable of shouting No 
POPERY” in the ears of a dying man? I certainly do not believe any 
such thing. And therefore it does seem amazing how any sane per- 
sons can listen without disgust to what, on the most charitable suppo- 
sition, is unmeaning rant and nonsense—to what is not wicked only 
because it is not true. But to proceed: what end does this gentleman 
propose to himself by shouting “No popERyY”’ from the rocks on the 
sea-shore ? Does he mean to turn a second St. Anthony, and preach 
to the fishes? This might, no doubt, be a benevolent design in the 
neighbourhood of the Irish channel; as some of them, poor things, 
particularly the Dublin-bay herrings, are but too apt to fall into the 
hands of the Irish papists, and be sacrificed for their superstitious pur- 
poses. There would be no great risk either in these marine and pis- 
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catory vociferations : not nearly so much, for instance, as in the Rib. 
bon lolen or even in the House of Commons; nothing perhaps more 
serious than a rough handling from some over-zealous bathing-women, 
who might think proper to administer nursery justice, and give the 
child something to cry for. A tour of this sort would, at all events, 
be in some men’s judgment a far more innocent employment than 
going about the country filling the minds of iguorant and foolish people 
with such absurdities. 

Mr. M‘Ghee, however, has got more to say :—“I would go to the 
very footstool of the throne—(hear, hear, and cheers)—and”—but, as 
this sentence contains nothing very particular, except a programme of 
an imaginary discourse to her majesty, of rather more of a sotto voce 
character than his sea-side or death-bed homilies, I may pass on to 
the next, which does indeed seem to require some little notice :— 


“I would goto the very Vatican, and warn that man of sin, the pope, to renounce 
the horrid blasphemy. O, think what blasphemy it is! a miserable sinner of the 
earth daring to call or think himself the vicar of the Lord of lifeand glory. I would 
warn him, as a fellow-sinner, to ‘flee from the wrath to come;’ tell him that ‘all 
manner of sins and blasphemies should be forgiven unto men ;’ that there was mercy 
for his guilty soul in the very Saviour whom he dishonoured, and that if there was 
hope for his soul, he must ery NO POPERY. (Hear and cheers.) 

I pass over this pleasant device of converting the pope by making 
him ery “No rorery;”’ of which, however, to those who know no- 
thing of the speaker, it is really no small stretch of charity to believe 
that it was not propounded for the sole purpose of making the contro- 
versy ridiculous. But 1 do ask, if any one really believed the pope 
to be “the man of sin,” how could he talk of converting him at all? 
Who told Mr. M‘Ghee that the sins and blasphemies of “ the man of 
sin’? will or can be forgiven? In what rational sense can any Chris- 
tian man call “ the man of sin” his fellow-sinner? These are plain 
questions, capable of a plain answer, and deserving of one; unless, 
forsooth, we are to believe that the words of holy scripture must be 
taken with as much latitude of spiritualization as is requisite to make 
sense or reason of the rhapsodies of a platform orator. I have long 
been convinced that those who use the prophecies of Antichrist as stones 
to pelt the papists with do not really believe them to be true, in their plain 
and grammatical meaning. And this seems to be a pretty plain in- 
stance of the truth of the observation. 

The whole matter is one deserving most serious consideration. For 
surely, on many accounts, the Romish controversy (and now perhaps 
more than at any former period) is precisely the most important in the 
whole range of theology. Nor is it easy to imagine how any degree 
of labour could be ill bestowed that was honestly devoted to acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of popery, or to delivering mankind from so 
mischievous an imposture. But 1 know not of any error in popery more 
pernicious than this habit of trifling with truth and with the word 
of God for the sake of platform effect. And I have reason to know 
that nothing whatever operates more directly to supply Roman-catho- 
lic priests with weapons against the church, or to confirm those of the 


laity, who might otherwise be disposed to examine and judge for them- 
selves, in their hostility to the Reformation. 
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The extract from Mr. M‘Neile’s speech is chiefly curious as it may 
serve to throw light on a point or two in ecclesiastical history :— 


“ When this supremacy is disputed and resisted, then the system is roused into 
action, and has something to do. _The refractory must be reduced. If the recusants 
be powerless individuals, redress is easy, because compulsion is easy. ‘The right of 
compulsion is grounded upon the property which the system claims in all the bap- 
tized. There is an apparent liberality in one of the anathemas of the council of 
Trent. ‘ If any one shall say that baptism in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, conferred by a heretic, with an intention to do that which the 
church intends in that sacrament, is not true baptism, let him be anathema.’ 

“The object of this concession, however, is made sufficiently clear by what follows. 

* «Tf any one shall say that those who have been baptized are free from all the 
precepts of the holy church, either written or delivered by tradition, so that they are not 
obliged to observe them unless they will submit to them of their own accord, let him be 
anathema.’ Having then declared the lawfulness of infant baptism, the council pro- 
ceed to lay down the 14th canon. ‘ If any one shall say that these baptized children, 
when they grow up, are to be asked whether they will confirm what their godfathers 
promised in their name, and that if they say they will not, they are to be left to 
their own discretion, and not to be forced in the meantime into the observance of a 
Christian life by any other punishment than that of keeping them from the reception 
of the eucharist and the other sacraments till they repent, let him be anathema.’ 
(Loud cries of hear, hear. ) 

“In strict accordance with this council, to the decrees of which, be it remembered, 
all popish priests are sworn, their angelical Doctor Thomas puts the question, whe- 
ther baptized infidels, as heretics and apostates usually are, also baptized schismaties, 
may be compelled by corporal punishment to return to the faith and unity of the 
church ? and having answered in the affirmative, he suggests this objection—‘ No 
one believes except willingly ; but the will cannot be forced, ergo, no one can be 
forced to the faith.’ His answer to this objection is, ‘ Megando conseq. non enim cogi- 
tur ut volens credat, sed ut ex volente fiat volens !'—( Laughter and cheers among the 
clergy and gentlemen on the platform),—that is, no one is forced to believe un- 
willingly, but that of unwilling, he may become willing. Here, again, this Anti- 
christian system arrogates the perfections of God, whose prerogative it is to change 
the human will, and concerning the gracious agency of whose Spirit in man it is 
written—‘ Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.’” 


What may have been meant by the laughter among the clergy and 
gentlemen on the platform—whether it was anything more than a 
pleasant mode of informing the ladies and gentlemen who were not 
on the platform that these merry divines understood Latin, it is hard 
to say. But I dare say some of my readers may find something else 
to laugh at in the passage I have quoted—only, that it is rather too 
serious a matter to provoke a smile. Some, I presume, will be sur- 
prised at hearing that the doctrine of the validity of heretical baptism 
is to be traced to the crafty liberality of the council of Trent. Per- 
haps the notion that the angelical Doctor Thomas was much in- 
fluenced in any way by the decrees of Trent may be equally new to 
them. But we live in an age of discovery. To speak plainly, it does 
appear almost incredible that Mr. M‘Neile can believe that Thomas 
Aquinas was sworn to the decrees of the council of Trent. And yet 
I cannot discover what else his words can mean. 

Somewhere or other there must be a vast deal of ignorance, when 
such speeches as these can be listened to by applauding multitudes ; 
and when no man, whatever be his piety or learning, can breathe a 
remonstrance against these absurdities without being suspected of 
popish inclinations. My dear Sir, most truly yours, 

AN Irtsu Parson. 
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Since the foregoing letter was sent to the press, the Editor has re. 
ceived, in a cover bearing the seal of the Protestant Association, a 
copy of the foregoing trash of Mr. M‘Ghee’s, printed as a handbill: 
« London, Protestant Association, 2, Exeter Hall, and Seeleys, Fleet 
Street. Price 2s. per 100.’’ All those who wish, therefore, to edify 
their friends by furnishing them with the most marvellous and most 
humorous thing in this number of the Magazine, without going to 
the expense of purchasing and transmitting it, may do so for some- 
thing less than a pre-paid penny farthing. If this notice of a rival 

ublication is not tH itself, the Editor would like to know what 
is. But having referred to this letter, he is led to notice another, 
which he received a few days ago from the same quarter. The 
society has published at five shillings per hundred an “ Address to the 
Protestant Operatives of England,” which begins thus :— 


“Tt has been often said that the English people are unwilling to move until they 
have been furnished with good substantial reasons, but that when once roused, the 
weight of their indignation makes ample amends for the length of the delay. Whether 
or not this truly describes the general character of the men of England, we do not 
pretend to say, but it is our settled conviction that such has been their bearing to- 
wards the grand question of whose development the United Kingdom is now the 
theatre—‘ Whether popery has changed so as to agree with the constitution of Eng- 
land, or whether England's constitution is to be changed so as to agree with the 
principles and policy of the court of Rome.’ . 

“ After the French Revolution, when the infidel tyranny of Napoleon—the re- 
action of popish superstition and slavery—had forced the Roman-catholic priests to 
fly the country, England, with more generosity than judgment, freely offered them 
an asylum, and in the fulness of her unsuspecting hospitality, notwithstanding the 
present enmity of France, (for the two nations were then at war,) notwithstanding 
the burdensome load of war-taxes, and the increasing national debt, housed, clothed, 
and supported as gentlemen, seven thousand French Roman-catholic priests. Up- 
wards of thirty years have passed since then, and our fathers have gone the way of 
all living. Would to God experience enabled us their children to judge otherwise 
than that in their benevolence to those popish refugees they were nursing an adder 
to use its poison against their offspring. These true servants of him who speaketh lies 
in hypocrisy eagerly embraced the opportunity of insidiously instilling their tenets into 
the minds and families of their benefactors, and covertly lodging the poisoned leaven of 
their smooth deceits in every circle which the too generous sympathy of protestant hearts 


had laid open to their Romish treachery.” 

Perhaps a more base and malignant libel on seven thousand men 
was never written; but this is scarcely worth notice in comparison 
with the view which it gives us of the principles of those who could 
thus write of a body of exiled priests, supposing them to have en- 
deavoured (however erroneously) to save the souls of their bene- 
factors. The charge against them is, that being kindly received by 
those whom they considered as in damnable error, shut out from the 
mercies of God in Christ, they tried to bring them into a state of 
salvation. Except the notorious agitators mentioned in the preceding 
letter, the Editor really knows not who are the leading persons in the 
Protestant Association, nor under whose direction these things are 
printed. If they are really meaning to do good, it is a pity that any 
careless and misplaced confidence in the underlings whom they em- 
ploy should lead to their so exposing themselves. 
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BATH AND WELLS DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Sir,—The inclosed paper was read at the last meeting of the Bath 
and Wells Diocesan Board of Education, on the 8th January, and 
was ordered to be printed and sent to the secretaries of the different 
deanery boards, in order that any persons who agree with those from 
whom it emanates on the great questions now in agitation with re- 
spect to the cathedrals may use it as a help in preparing petitions to 
parliament. 

With a view to promote the main object contained in it, the ad- 
vancement of theological learning, and providing means of instruction 
for candidates fot holy orders after they have left the university, a 
subscription has been opened under the sanction of the bishop, and 
headed by 1002. a-year from his lordship, for the purpose of engaging 
immediately a gentleman of high theological attainments, who shall 
reside at Wells, and give lectures in theology. ‘The subscriptions are 
promised for ten years, it being hoped that a regular provision will 
before long be secured by the annexation of a canonry to the pro- 
fessorship. 

The state of the subscription list is sufficiently promising to war- 
rant the hope that the stipend will be independent of the contri- 
butions of those who will receive instruction, so that those to whom 
the present course of preparation for the ministry proves a heavy 
pecuniary burden will be put to no extra expense ; while a donation of 
books to the cathedral library, and many other ways, which it is need- 
less to specify, are open to those who may wish to give somewhat for 
the common use in return for what they have freely received. 

It would be a great gratification to those who have promised their 
assistance to this institution for the diocese of Bath and Wells, if what 
they have copied from Chichester should be adopted in the other 
dioceses of England, and carried out on a scale suitable to its import- 
ance, not by one professor alone, but by the occupants of several 
stalls, to whom the different branches into which divinity naturally 
divides itself shall be allotted; and thus, while a great opprobium of 
our theological system is removed, the cathedrals must necessarily be 
preserved intact both in numbers and property. 

The lord bishop, with whom, of course, the appointment rests, has 
been pleased to appoint the Rev. J. H. Pinder to the professorship, 
who has accepted the appointment, and will undertake the duties as 
soon as the proper arrangements can be made. 

Thinking that you will have much satisfaction in making the pub- 
lic acquainted with this undertaking, and that you may perhaps con- 
sider the accompanying draft of a petition to parliament not unworthy 
of insertion in your Magazine, 
I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, K. W. 
PETITION OF THE BATH AND WELLS DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
“ Homaty Suewern, 

“ That your petitioners are members of the church of England ; and entertaining 

a deep, reverential attachment tothe ancient, honourable, and useful institutions of 


the church, entreat your honourable house to pause before you give your sanction to 
any measure calculated to diminish the influence, dignity, and efficiency thereof. 


Vou. XVIIL.~—Fed. 1840. 2K 
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“ Your petitioners would urgently press upon your consideration, that the endow- 
ments of cathedrals are not only entitled to the protection which the common law of 
the land affords to all rights of property, but are sanctified by the purposes to which 
they have been dedicated by their pious founders, and the ends which they have at- 
tained in former days. 

“ Your petitioners would represent that the principle of these endowments was wise 
and salutary, inasmuch as the object was the honourable encouragement and gradual 
elevation of the learning and piety of the church of England ; that if this purpose 
had not been at all times fully answered, the failure must be attributed to the wrong 
judgment or ill principles of those to whom the patronage has been entrusted. That 
no nomination of unfit persons to dignities so honourable and important, no perver- 
sion of patronage to interested purposes, whether public or private, can be justly 
held to be any proof of the inutility of the dignities themselves, nor justify the sup- 
pression of them, nor invalidate in any degree the righteous principle on which 
they were founded. 

‘* Under this conviction, your petitioners entreat your honourable house to pre- 
serve inviolate the ancient endowments of the cathedral establishments; and that if, 
after patient investigation, the interference of the legislature be deemed necessary, 
that such restrictions and regulations respecting the patronage only be enacted, and 
such duties required, as shall most effectually maintain the principle and promote the 
objects of their original foundation. 

“ Your petitioners further represent that your honourable house might, in strict 
accordance with such principles, provide that a certain proportion of the dignities of 
erch cathedral church should be filled by persons of eminent theological learning, by 
whose instructions students might be prepared for the ministry under the eye of the 
bishop ; and that, under the superintendence of one member of the chapter in parti- 
cular, a general and uniform system of sound religious and moral education might be 
promoted throughout the diocese, while duties connected with the discipline of the 
eburch, and the management of the societies for promoting Christian knowledge at 
home and abroad, were assigned to certain others. 

“ Your petitioners, lastly, represent that, at the present time, increased exertion 
is necessary to provide religious instruction for a large and growing population, and 
that the importance of improving the education already given is every day more sen- 
sibly felt ; that though the members of the church have shewn their readiness, both 
collectively and individually, to contribute towards the founding and support of 
schools, it is highly important that their benevolence, in order to be effectual, should 
be assisted by such permanent provision for training masters and inspection of 

schools, according to the doctrine and discipline of the church, as shall insure the 
sound instruction of all classes in the important truths of the gospel, and afford a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of the wise and pious intentions of the benefactors. 

** For this purpose your petitioners humbly pray, that in considering such measures 
as may be submitted to your honourable house respecting the duties and revenues of 
the church, the statutable number of the dignities of every cathedral church in this 
kingdom, and of the cathedral church of this diocese in particular, may be preserved ; 
and that the persons to be appointed to the several stalls now vacant, and their suc- 
cessors for ever, together with such other proportion as your honourable house, with 
the advice of the archbishops and bishops, shall determine, may be required respec- 
tively, as vacancies occur, to perform the duties of theological professors, or lecturers, 
of principal of the diocesan institution for training schoolmasters, and such other 
spiritual offices as may conduce to the greater efficiency of the established church. 

‘* And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin's Place, on Monday, the 20th January, 1840—his grace the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury in the chair. There were present, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, St. Asaph, Carlisle, Rochester, Ely, Chichester, and Salisbury ; the Revs. 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. Shepherd, Dr. Spry, H. H. Norris, Benjamin 
Harrison, and T. Bowdler; Benjamin Harrison, H. J. Barchard, J. S. Salt, 
W. Davis, J. Cocks, Arthur Powell, N. Connop, and W. Cotton, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards erecting a new 
gallery in and enlarging the church at Mortlake, Surrey; re-arranging pews 
in the church at North Petherton, Somerset; building a chapel at Knackus 
Knowle, in the parish of Budeux, Devon ; building a chapel at East Hyde, in 
the parish of Luton, Beds; building a church at Bromley Common, Kent ; 
building a church at Dodworth, in the parish of Silkstone, York ; building a 
church at Thurgoland, in the parish of Silkstone, York; building a chapel at 
Wellington Heath,’in the parish of Ledbury, Hereford; building a chapel in 
the parish of St. John, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; building a chapel-of-ease at 
Bridlington Quay, in the parish of Bridlington, York; building a chapel at 
West Bromwich, Stafford; building a chapel at Milton, in the parish of Port- 
sea; rebuilding the chapel at Glyntawe, in the parish of Devynnock, Brecon ; 
rebuilding the church at Rayne, Essex; rebuilding the church at Knowle St. 
Giles, Somerset; enlargement, re-arrangement of pews, and erecting new 
galleries in the chapel at Deritend, in the parish of Aston, Warwick; en- 
larging and repewing the church at Hook, Dorset; enlarging, repewing, and 
erecting galleries in the church at Godalming, Surrey ; building a gallery in 
the church at Aldborough, Suffolk ; rebuilding the church at Shelve, Salop ; 
erecting galleries in the church at Kempston, Beds ; building a chapel at Dar- 
field, Yorkshire. 


BRADFORD NEW CHURCH. 


Mr. Eptror,—I beg to inclose some papers for your perusal. I do not re- 
member the notice of any similar in your valuable Magazine. If, therefore, 
you should think they would be acceptable to your readers, and might induce 
others to adopt measures of a like kind to those which they point out, I shall 
be obliged by your publishing them. 

You will see by the dates that our new church was begun early in September, 
and that our “ Rules” consequently have been in operation four months. 
There has thus been time to judge of their success ; and it is because I can 
confidently say they have worked well, and had a very beneficial result, that 
I submit them, and the two “ Addresses,” to your notice. 

The ‘ Address to the Work-people,” you will see, is independent of the 
“ Rules,” and I think every clergyman having to superintend the erection or 
alteration of a church, would find it conducive to good if he issued something 
of the same sort. 

The “ Rules” are not so much in his own power. They require the con- 
- of the builder and his men, and some caution is necessary in introducing 
them. 

The course I pursued myself was the following :—When I had in my mind 
prepared the rules, I explained what I was anxious to effect to the builder, 
telling him at the same time that I should be glad, if he approved, to confer 
on the subject with his two best men. 

I then saw the men, and though their master had been cautious, and held 
out to me no great encouragement, I was happy to find they immediately 
upon being consulted expressed a cordial approval of my plan. 

The next step was to invite both master and men to come to me one even- 
ing to take the rules into consideration. They accordingly came, and in the 
best possible spirit, discussed each rule as it was submitted to the,.;, and 
applied all their practical knowledge to make it as perfect as they could. 
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The way thus prepared, I had the Addresses and Rules printed, and having 
fixed the time with the master, and informed all the men, I went to them on 
the ground, and assembling them together made a short speech in a friendly 
way on the nature of the work in which they were engaged, and on the 
proposed plan. I then gave each man and boy acopy of the “ Address to 
the Work-people,” and requested them to fix them on the walls of their 
cottages. 

The Rules followed. These I read carefully and slowly through, and then 
submitted them one by one for consideration. This led, as I had hoped it 
would, to many remarks and questions; but they were ultimately adopted 
without alteration. 

A committee and a collector were instantly chosen, and the plan was put 
into operation. 

To complete the narrative I should add, that I had an account-book pro- 
perly prepared for the collector, and that two copies of the Addresses and the 
Rules were fixed up on the ground on boards prepared for the purposes. 

There was but one man who treated the matter somewhat lightly ; he was 
a young man given to drinking; but the others, whatever were their habits, 
good or bad, and whether dissenters or churchmen, received the address with 
thanks, and cordially agreed to the rules. The young man also admitted that 
‘it was all right,” though “ he had not much faith in it.” 

Upon a new workman being employed, I hold some conversation with him, 
and give him a copy of both papers. The collector obtains his consent to the 
rules. 

In the first month we had several fines to impose for drunkenness and 
swearing. The young man mentioned above was fined twice for drunkenness, 
and a mason’s labourer five times for swearing; but since then, though a 
strict watch is kept, we have not had any fine at all to exact; and upon each 
division of the money, both men and boys warmly express their thanks. I 
cannot but observe also that | am at all times received as a friend, and not 
merely as one who comes to inspect the work. 

At a time when every effort is made to estrange work-people from their em- 
ployers, and especially from the clergy, particularly in manufacturing districts, 
any appearance of a return to kindliness of feeling and mutual confidence be- 
tween the different classes of society is a subject of so much congratulation, 
that I feel the less hesitation in troubling you with this long letter, and in 
begging you to submit to your readers the simple means by which something 
of the kind, by the blessing of God, appears to have been accomplished. _ It is, 

however, to higher objects than the mere allaying of political excitement that 
my aim has been chiefly directed, and here, likewise, I trust some impression 
has been made. It will be obvious also that, incidentally, measures of this 
nature will have a beneficial effect through the builder. They will insensibly 
impose upon him a certain respect for the work in which he is engaged, and 
oblige him to use caution in the selection of his men. When the rules are 
once established, and working well, and when the clergyman is frequently on 
the spot, aiding them by an occasional word or remark, as opportunities 
may offer, he will never risk the disturbance of good order and good conduct 
by sending a fresh hand amongst the men, on whose character he cannot in a 
great degree depend. I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient, humble servant, 


Hi. Harvey, Vicar. 
Bradford, i ilts, Jan. 11, 1840, 


No. I. 
BRADFORD NEW CHURCH 
TO THE WORK-PEOPLE. 


My Curistian Friexps ano Parisuioners,—The work in which you wil! 
be engaged whilst building this church is designed for the glory of God. 
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cannot allow you therefore to commence your labours without inviting you 
to consider how great an obligation lies upon you to conduct yourselves in a 
manner worthy of so sacred an employment. 

You all call yourselves Christians, and I hope all of you have been baptized 
as Christians. Let me hope that whilst building a Christian house of prayer, 
you will be careful to make it manifest that you are in heart and life what 
you are by profession, and have engaged to be. 

If you look into the Bible, you will see that the first accommodation for 
public worship, of which we have any account, was formed under our heavent 
Father’s own directions. (See Exodus, chapters xxv. and others following.) 
You will see likewise that when the next, which was a more substantial build- 
ing, was erected, God again took the work under his own care. It was begun 
and ended under his guidance. (See 1 Kings, chapters vi. vii. viii.) Nowon 
both these occasions you will find that everything was ordered and conducted 
with the utmost respect and reverence. 

Lam happy also to be able to point out to you, that in our own country 
there was a time when the same spirit and feeling prevailed. When our great 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, was engaged in building, amongst many other 
churches, the noble cathedral St. Paul’s, he obtained an order from the queen’s 
commissioners that no man should assist in the building who gave way to 
drunkenness or swearing. 

I pray you then to keep in mind what the word of God has taught you, and 
what was so strictly required of former work-people in this country, whilst 
engaged, as you will be, in working for the glory of God. 

You would, I am persuaded, all feel shocked if the clergyman who shall be 
called to minister in this church should be a despiser or a profaner of God’s 
holy name or word. If you should hear him swear, or if you should see 
him indulging in strong drink, you would say at once, “‘ Away with such a 
one from this holy place ; he is unfit for his station; he is a disgrace to his 
sacred office.” Consider, then, that whilst employed in building this house of 
prayer, you likewise are in some sort God's ministers; you are engaged in his 
service, and are assisting to spread a knowledge of his name and salvation; 
you therefore, recollect, will be judged by the same rules; if you offend 
against God, whilst here employed, you also will be regarded as unfit for your 
occupation, you will be said to bring disgrace on the faith which you profess ; 
and all who think seriously will cry out, that you should be removed from the 
work. 

As men, then, professing to be Christians, as men who have been baptized in 
Christ's faith, I urge and pray you both for your own sake and for his sake 
whose name ye bear, avoid whatever may be unworthy of those who are called 
to give their time and their strength to do God service. 

The chief offences against God and your own souls, to which work-people 
are exposed, are drunkenness and swearing; against these therefore I entreat 
you to be principally watchful. But remember, every other sin will equally 
disgrace and unfit you for your work. Lying, quarrelling, dishonesty, sab- 
bath-breaking, these, and all other acts contrary to God's word, are equally 
unbecoming both your Christian profession and your present holy employment. 
Be resolute, therefore, against them all; and believe that I shall daily offer up 
my prayers, and I exhort you to offer up your own, that, for Christ Jesus’ sake 
our Lord, God may ever have you in his holy keeping, and by the grace of his 
eternal Spirit guide and protect you always. 


Your faithful and true friend, H. Harvey, Vicar. 
Bradford, Wilts, Sept. 12, 1839. 
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BRADFORD NEW CHURCH, 


No. II. 
WORK-PEOPLE’S RULES. 


I. That any money which may be given to the work-people by visitors 
shall not be spent in drink. 

If. That an account of all such money shall be kept by one of the work. 
men, to be chosen by the others, who shall be called the collector, and who 
shall enter the same in a book at the time of receiving it. 

IIf. That the amount shall be divided, the first Monday of every month, 
between the journeymen, labourers, and boys, in the proportion of 12, 9, 
and 6. 

IV. That forfeits shall be paid for drunkenness, dishonesty, swearing, and 
bad language. 

V. That in the event of any man or boy being charged with either of the 
above offences, the case shall be inquired into and determined by a committee 
of the work-people, assisted by the chairman of the building committee. 

VI. That the said committee shall consist of five, the same to be chosen 
by the work-people, and that any three shall make a quorum. 

VII. That no man be entitled to any share of the money who has not 
worked at the church a month. 

VIII. That the chairman of the building committee be treasurer, and that 
he receive the money from the collector every Saturday, when he shall ex- 
amine and sign the collector’s book. 

IX. That any one who can be proved to have spent in drink the money he 
has received from the fund shall not be entitled to any more. 





The building committee take this opportunity of inviting the work-people to 
subscribe to an ‘* Accident” Fund. 

It can hardly be expected in an extensive work, which will occupy many 
hands, and which will last eighteen months, that some accidents will not 
occur. The building committee therefore recommend the men and boys em- 
ployed to provide beforehand as well as they can against anything of the 
kind. They will not miss the trifle they may subscribe, and should any one 
be so unfortunate as to meet with an accident, he would find the advantage 
very great. Not only would the sufferer himself be benefited, but it would 
be a satisfaction also to all others who had themselves escaped to think that 
they had assisted in finding the means of cure for a fellow-workman, and of 
adding something towards the support of his family. 

To aid the fund, and to shew their anxiety for the comfort of the work- 
people, the committee will subscribe to the fund 2s. 6d. a week. 

The following will be the Rules of the ‘‘ Accident” Fund :— 


1. That any one subscribing 3d. a weck be entitled to 5s. a week in case of 
his being detained so long from his work by an accident which has happened 
to him whilst working at the church, unless the same shall have occurred in 
a quarrel or by his being intoxicated. 

1. That subscribers of 2d. a week shall receive in the same way 4s.; and 
a subscriber of ld., 3s. a week, 

111. That all who begin their subscriptions in the first week in October, 
and continue them regularly whilst working at the church, shall be entitled 
to receive relief in the above proportions immediately. 

IV. That all who begin their subscriptions later shall not be entitled to re- 
lief until they have paid two months’ subscription. 

V. That whatever may remain of the fund when the work is completed 
shall be divided amongst the men and boys in proportion to their subscrip- 
tions, 


Seplember 28th, 1839. 
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No. III. 
TO VISITORS, 


Ir is particularly requested that visitors who may be disposed to make any 
resent to the work-people, will give it to the collector. 

It has been arranged amongst the work-people that all such presents shall 
be put aside and not be spent in drink. 

At the end of every month they will be divided in certain proportions be- 
tween those of the journeymen, labourers, and boys who have maintained a 
character of sobriety and honesty, and who have not indulged in swearing 
and bad language. 

The collector has a book in which he will enter all donations at the time 
of receiving them, arfd visitors are invited to see them entered. 

He will also receive in the same way any donation which visitors may be 
disposed to make for the church. Il. Hanvey, Vicar. 


Bradford, Wilts, Sept. 12th, 1839. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral ..........cccecceceveeseeeeeees Dee. 22. 
Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral ...... ceccccccecrcocecoecscesousccces — 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ...........cescesceeseeceeeeesees Jan. 5. 


Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral .........ccccesesecseseeeses — 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ........sccccccsccseeseesececeeesereres 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral...........0.e0: ovencecesens Jan. 19. 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Anstey, Arthur ......... B.A.» Worcester Oxford Chichester 
Bean, A. L. W......000 B.A. Pembroke Oxford Ripon 
Bennett, Wm. Jobn.... Ba. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bidwell, Geo. H. C..... pea. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Brameld, Geo. Wm.... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Ripon 
Brewster, Waldegrave., 3.a.  ‘Trinit Camb. Salisbury 
Curtis, Edward...... «eee BeAe Magdalen Hall Oxford Norwich 
Evans, Evan........0000 B.A. Queen's Oxford Bangor 
Fennell, Geo. K. (Literate) Chichester 
Forbes, Edward...... we BA. Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Fountaine, John......... BeAs Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Gillett, Daniel ........... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Norwich 
Glenie, J. M...... sseseee BeAe St. Mary’s Hall Oxford Salisbury 
Graves, Thos. Geo...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Grisdale, Joseph........ . BA. Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Hinde, J. W. Y....000.. Bea. Wadham Oxford Bangor 
How, George ......ses00s Magdalen Hall Oxford Chichester 
Hyatt, George T.....06. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Langhorne, Frederick, ( Literate) Salisbury 
Mansfield, Joseph........ B.A. Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Marshall, Stirling F.... B.a. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Micklethwaite, J. H... Ba. Trinity Camb. Ripon 
Mitchell, St. John... ta St. Edm, Hall Oxford} Mihaly Oy ot tims from 
Neven, Henry .......0 » BA. St. John’s Camb. Salisbury 
Payne, John H.......... B.A. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Rackham, M. J......000. St. Bee's Norwich 
Reynolds, F.C. P...... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Rickards, R. F. B...... Ba. Balliol Oxford § Salisbury, by let. dim. 
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Name. 


Routh, J. Oswald...... 
Scholefield, R. B.......- 
Slipper, Robert B....... 
Smith, William........-- 
Sowden, Sutcliffe........ 
Spry, Joseph Hervey... 
Theed, J. a Spamie 
West, Temple W. 
Wilson, Charles as 
Wintle, Thomas D.... 
Wyndham, John......+. 


Abbott, John®Holmes.. 
Addison, Berkeley. 
Becher, James Y.. 
Bewsher, Charles Wm. 
Blackiston, Robert..... ° 
Brodie, P. B.......00000. 
Cogan, Henry......-. eee 
Collins, John.... 
Darby, J. T...cceeseeeees 
Durbin, Frederick J.. 

Ellison, Henry J........ 
Ellman, Edward B..... 


Evans, Hugh, Licentiate 


Frampton William C., 
Freeman, John...... 

Gilbert, Arthur.......... 
Godfrey, Daniel R...... 
Goodwin, F. 
Graves, Fdward......... 
Grigg, Thomas N....... 
Gwyn, Richard H...... 
Kendale, J. H. F....... 
Kenworthy, Joseph..... 
Lamb, William.......... 
Lewis, Edward Samuel 
Lucas, Richard Gay.... 
Macfarlane, James D... 
Meadows, J. B........... 
Meyrick, Edwin......... 
Murphy, E. S. ....+0+++- 
Quarmby, James R..... 
Raven, Richard J...... 
Roberts, George......... 
Rogers, —— Albert 
Simcox, J. onecasesiigs 
Thompson, a ‘liam oie 
Topham, Jobn.......... 
Wyndham, Hugh....... 


Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A« 


B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B A+ 


M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A+ 
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College. 


University. 
Christ's Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Sidney Sussex Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
PRIESTS. 


St. Bee’s, Cumberland 


of Durham 


St. Peter's Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Peter House Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Peter House Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
Christ's Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Peter House Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. Bee’s, Cumberland 
Caius Camb. 
St. Bee’s, Cumberland 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
University Oxford 
St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Christ Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Lincoln Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Jesus Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. 
















































Ordaining Dishop. 


Ripon 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Chichester 
Bath and Wells 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Salisbury 
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Ripon ( 
Chichester | 
Salisbury | 
Norwich 
Chichester 
Salisbury 
Chichester 
Ripon 

Ripon 
Chichester 
Norwich 
Chichester 
Ripon 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Norwich 

Bath and Wells 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 

Ripon 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Chichester 
Norwich 
Chichester 
Norwich 
Salisbury 
Ripon 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Ripon 

Ripon 

Ripen 
Salisbury 


The Bishop of Lincoln will hold an Ordination in Lincoln Cathedral on Sunday, 


the 15th of March. 


The Bishop of Worcester will hold an Ordination on the 25th of July. 


Name. 


Preferment. 


RESIGNATIONS, 
County. 


Diocese. 


Patron. 


Allen, Samuel, the Head Mastership of the Free Grammar School at Burniey 


Appleton, R., the Chaplaincy of the Berkshire ret Gaol 
§ All Saints V. Hert- 


ford 


Bayley, F. G......- ? 


Hert 


Lincoln ? 


§ Chancellor of Duchy 
of Lancaster 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Edwards, J. W.... Astley P. C. Lancas. Chester _V. of Leigh 
Franks, J. C....... Huddersfield V. W. York York Sir J. Ramsden, Bt. 
Irving, Thomas, the Head Mastership of the Grammar School at Thornton 
Rashdall, John, to the Ministry of the Episcopal Chapel, precinct of Bedford, Exeter 
Robson, James.... Ainderby V. York Chester Lord Chancellor 
Whittaker, R. N... Langho P. C. Lancas. Chester  V. of Blackburn 
Wickham, F........ . ee R. Hants Winches. Lord Chancellor 


Williams, W. M... Flint P. C. Flint St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 


ie 


» CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Browne, W. R.......0.. Chaplain to the Knutsford House of Correction. 
Cooper, W., R. of West Rasen, Lincolnshire, a Rural Dean of Washcroft. 
Custance, John.......... Domestic Chaplain to the Dowager Lady Suffield. 
Duke, E..ccccseceeeeeeeee Secretary to the Salisbury Diocesan Branch of the two 
Church Societies for P. C. K. and P. G, F. P. 
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Dunningham, J......... Master of the Colchester Grammar School. 1 
Dusantoy, William..... C. of Frome Selwood, Somersetshire. \3 
Harrison, H. R., R. of Alston, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of Newark. } 
Highmore, F. N....... Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Bromley. \3 
Jenkins, E......0.e00 - C. of Tredunnoch and Llanthewybach, Monmouthshire. ‘ 
a ws We ciaienthees C. of Falmouth. . 
Lubbock, Richard...... Chaplain of Guilteross Union Workhouse. ik 
Luney, Richard......... One of the Inspectors of the Exeter Diocesan Schools. 1 
Mayor, Joseph, R. of South Collingham, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of Newark, : 
M‘Cobb, Matthew....... Chaplain of the Cranborne and Wimborne Union. F 
Mil, We. Hecrcccescccesss Christ‘an Advocate of the University of Cambridge. H 
Nalson, J....... seeseseee The Mastership of Rotheram Grammar School. 1 
Power, Alex. Bath..... Clerical Principal of the Norwich Diocesan Training Lnsti- 4 
tution. | 


Roberts, Arthur......... Chaplain of Halstead Union. 

Roberts, Chas. Coleby. Fourth Master of St. Paul’s School, London. 

Rowlands, Daniel...... Chaplain tothe Earl of Gosford. 

Stockdale, Joseph, V.of Kingerby, Lincolnshire, a Rural Dean of Washeroft. 

Berry, G.T cosccrcovessee The Head Mastership of the Grammar School at Thornton. 

Walter, W., V. of Bonby, Lincolnshire, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of Yarborough. 

Wright, Il. W.......... Chaplain of the Northern Asylum of the Blind, and the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Newcastle. 

Yonge, Wim. Johnson, R. of Rockborne, Hants, Rural Dean of the Western Division of 
Fordingbridge Deanery. 
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PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Bowstead, Right. Rev. James, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield 
Pepys, H., B.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man 
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Arnold, C. A...... Langho, P. C. Lancaster Chester Rev. Dr. Whittaker +} 
Barney, Jobn...... Chariton Adam V. Somerset B. & W. Mr. Johu ogre ! t 
, » Chan. of the Duch } 
Bayley......sss0. «es Ackworth R. W. York York ; of tiaiinaenn y | 
; § Hockering R. w. ? os mn om —_ 4 
Berney, Thomas... ) Mattishall Burg R. § Norfolk Norwich T. T. Berney, Esq i 
Bloxam, A......00 Twycross P. C, Leicester Lincoln Earl Howe 
Browne, T. B L. Flint P. C. Flint, St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 


Gris) Tecan hg ee 
a 


¢ B- Stamford, Esq., 
Cliff, Loftus A.... Thorn Falcon R. Somerset B.& bt and others for this 
turn 


1 
Coghlan, James, Incumbent of one of the New Churches in ) Bishop of London Hi 
Bethnal Green 4 5: 

Vou. XVIL.—Febd. 1810. 2G , 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
Corry, Thomas B, Pucklechurch V. Glouces. GlL&Br. 
Dodd, Joseph...... Hampton Poyle R. Oxford Oxford 
Dovel, Josh. ..... . Martinhoe, R. Devon Oxford 
Edwards, J. W.... Baddeley R. Chester Chester 


Fosbroke, Yate ... 


Barrett, «en icsces ose Bruton P. C. Somerset B. & W. 
Geldart, J. W. Kirk Deighton R. W. York York 


Patron. 


D. & C. of Wells 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford 
John Pyke, Esq, 
Sir H. Mainwaring 
Ansley, and Trust. 


J. 
St. Ives V. Hunts Lincoln § under the Will of 


H. Grace, Esq. 
Sir R.C. Hoare, Bart. 
Rev. Dr. Geldart 


len, Be BD... cseses Skendleby V. Lincoln Lincoln ‘ va 
Gurney, W. ...... Lightcliffe P. C. W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
Hadley, Wm. S... Isle Brewers V. Somerset B.& W. J. Michel, Esq. 
Hewlett, Alfred... Astley P. C. Lancaster Chester Vicar of Leigh 


Hildyard, Fred....° Swannington R. w. 


0 Wood Dalling V. { Norfolk Norwich 


oS eres Upton, P. C. Chester Chester 
Knollis, F. M...... Congestone R. Leicester Lincoln 
Langton, A. W.... Little Fransham R. Norfolk Norwich 
Lewis, E.S. ... South Ease R. Sussex Chiches. 
Lockwood, J. Y.... Minster in Thanet V. Kent Canterb. 


inet ae te . { Tadlow V. & CPieak ‘ly 
Lucas, St.John W ) Rast Batley R. ¢ Camb Ely 
The Incumbency of 
Marsh, W.N. T. 2. the New Episcopal cack Mt eas, 
pereh, N. T. l Chapel of St. Mary, ar 2 " 
Leamington 

Massey, Thomas.. Hatcliffe R. Lincoln Lincoln 

Moore, Edward... Whitchurch R. Oxford  Oxtord 

Nichol: . oo § Great Paxton V. w. t A 
EO Ay ¢ Little & ToeslandC. Elunts 


Pigott, W. ..sccseee Oakley V. Bucks Lincoln 


Rawes, John, a Minor Canon of the Cathedral of Bristol 


: . Marystow V. w. 
Rimell, Edgecombe } a aS 
Rose, Joseph Kastan Dowland P. C. Devon Exeter 

The Incumbency of 
Saunders, John C. ? Christ Church, 


Rotherhithe 


Lincoln 


: Devon Exeter 


§ 
t 


Middlesex London 


ae ~~ 


The Incumbency of 
Scott, W...... Christ Church, € siadlesex London 
i ihc New North Road, \ ° : 
Iloxton a 
Skrimsher, .»» All Saints V., Hertford Herts Lincoln } 
Stoneham, T....... Ketley Salop o£. 


Taylor, Henry, Incumbent of All Saints Church, Stepney 
Thorpe, William... Wookey V. Somerset B. & W. 
§ Kettleborough, St. lo ao - fis 4 
“) (Apiew Ik. , Suffolk Norw ich ) 
SW Ws Ce cccene Eveworth V. Bedford 
Walton, Fred. P.. Ainderby V. York 


‘Turner, G. J..... 


Lincoln 

Chester 

Watherston, P. J. CharlitonHorethorneV. Somerset B.& Ww.) 
Williams, Wm. ... Halkin R. Flint 


Weag, G.  csccesss Leven R, Kk. York York 
Wrightson, A. B.. Hemsworth V. W. York York 


Trinity Hall, Camb, 


W. Webster, Esq. 
Lord Howe 


Mr. F. W. Lewis 
Abp. of Canterbury 


Downing Coll., Camb. 


The Trustees 


Southwell Coll. Ch. 
Lord Chancellor 


D. & C. of Lincoln 


Sir T. D. Aubrey, 
Bart. 


J.H.Tremayne, Esq. 
Sir J. Northcote 


Trustees of Hynd- 
man’s Bounty 


Chan. of Duchy of 
Lancaster 


Bishop of London 

Sub- Dean of Wells 

Hlon. and Rev. F. 
Hotham 

Lord Ongley 

Lord Chancellor 

Mrs. A. Watherston, 
for this turn 


St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 


Rev. G. Wray 
W. B. Wrightson 


UPR EC Me 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Avons, —, Master of the Calne Free Grammar School 
Barker, H., at Haydon near Taunton 
Berkeley, R., of Cotheridge Court, Worcestershire 
Blacklin, Robert, at Heighington 


Orchard Portman R. 


Marston, St. Law- , ; 

Blencowe, Thos....: rence V. w. Criisiniah Peterb gg nes _ B 
ra Warkworth R. i : 

* 


* ie ee ne 4 se 


Pa 


Steeple Fitzpaine 


Bower, Henry..... & St. Mary Mag- Somerset B, & W. E. B. Portman, Esq. a8 
dalen V., ‘Taunton ih 
Caldecott, Wm. M., M.A. of Oriel College,Oxford, at Torquay =) 
Carter, Joseph ... Bainton R. E. York York St. John’s Coll.,Oxon yi 
Clay, Joseph, of Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, at Cairo wee 
Codrington, T. S... Wroughton V. Wilts Salisbury Rector of Wroughton 8 


Comyn, Henry, Curate of Hatfield, Herts 
Dunn, M., Curate of Cheadle, Cheshire 
Elliott, James, late Curate of Brandon, Suffolk 
a he aa § Ovington R. w. ? Ete 
Fisher,Charles.. *) Tilbury- by-ClareR. ¢ Essex London John Fisher, Esq. 
¢ St. Margaret P. C i) 
Ipsw ich, & Tudden. Suffolk = Norwich 
x ham St. Martin V. 
Forsayth, Robert, Curate of St. Werburghs, Bristol, and Chaplain to the Mayor 
Girdlestone, W.E, | Retiing ae . e Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Girdlestone 
t Salthouse R. \ 
rT § North Molton V. w a "Ee . : 
Hodgkin, John *) Twitching C. Devon Exeter Earl of Morley 
M‘Donell, Hon. and Right Rey. Alexander, D. D., Bishop of Kingston, Upper 
Canada 
Micchel, James... Isle Brewers V. Somerset B. & W. John Micchel, Esq. 
Mieville, J. F., Minister of the French Protestant Church at Canterbury 
: { Great Paxton w. ? i nf ti. ' 
Nicholson, J........ } Little & ToeslandC. § Hunts Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln 
Pattinson, William, Curate of Caldbeck, Cumberland 


Peddle, John...... . CharltonHorethornV. Somerset B.& w.) Mrs. A. Watherston 
(= for this turn 
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Fonnerau, C. W... 


vH: 
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Poole, Henry, Weymouth 

Pryce, David, Trawden, Lancashire 
Putsey, William, Egglescliffe, near Yarm 
Sadler, Alfred, of Manchester 


Sampson, George. Leven R. FE. York York Rev. G. Wray 
= Howell R. Lincoln Lineoln H. Machin, Esq. 
ea. mene Wokere. in }notts York Duke of Norfolk 
Swatman, Edward Little Fransham R. Norfolk Norwich 
Vollans, W.......... Hemsworth V. E. York York W. B. Wrightson 
Warner, G. L. ... ay Bredin ™ Kent Canterb. H. Lee Warner, Esq. 
anterbury 
Warner, William.. Widford R. Essex London 
Darton V. W. York York T. W. Beaumont 
Wilkinson, R Lightcliffe P. C. W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
ai ale and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s School at Heath, near 
Halifax 
Wilson, Roger C P » Trustees of Hulmes’ 
, Rog — reston V. Lancaster Chester E xhibiti 
»xhibition 


Wood, R., D.D., Head Master of the Nottingham Free Grammar School, and Chap- 
lein to the County Gaol 
Wordsworth, John, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
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NEWS. 


OXFORD. 


December 28, 1829. 
' Brasennose College.— Notice is hereby given 
that the incorporated trustees of the estates 
devised by William Hulme, Esq. will, on the 
tenth day of February, proceed to nominate, 
and present to the PerreruaLn Curacy or 
Cuukcenw Kirk, in the parish of Whalley, and 
county of Lancaster, out of the number of such 
persons who shall either then be, or shall 
have previously been, exhibitioners on the foun- 
dation of the said William Hulme, such indi- 
vidual as the suid trustees may think proper, 
and who shall be qualified as hereinafter men- 
tioned, that is to say, **the said individual 
shall have taken hos degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the University of Oxford, and shall 
have entered into holy orders, and shall also 
in all other respects be capable ot being, and 
shall be ready and willing to be presented ."’ 

Brasennose College. —Notice is hereby given, 
that the incor porated trustees of the estates de- 
vised by Wilham Hulme, Esq. will, ou the 10th 
of February, proceed to nominate, and present to 
the Vicakace Or Preston, in the county of 
Lancaster, out of the number of such persons 
whoshall either then be, or shall have previously 
been, exhibitioners on the foundation of the 
saul William Hulme, such individual as the said 
trustees may think proper, and who shall be 
qualified as hereinafter mentioned, that is to 
sty, ‘ethe said individual shall have taken his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the University of 
( Ixtord, ind sh iil have erte red into holy orders, 
and shall also in all ether respects be capable of 
being, and shall be ready and w iling to be, pre- 
sented,”’ 

On Tuesdsy last the following gentlemen 
were elected Actual Students of Christ Chureh, 
the two former havine been elected from West- 
minster in May last :— Maurice C. M. Swabey, 
Thomas Green, Henry Cotton, William A. 
Buckland, Edward Rogers, Francis H. Murray, 
Charles R. Conybeare, Witham W. Hall, ¢ has. 
W. W. Wynn, and Roehord Garth, 

January 1, 1840. 

Congregations will be holden, for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees, 
on the following days in the ensuing term, 


viz: 
heb. Thursday, 6. Mur. Thursday, 12. 

— Thursday, 13. — Thursday, 26. 

— Thursday, 20. April Thursday, >. 

os Thursday, 97 | Saturday, ia. 
Mar. Thursday, 5 , 

No person W ill, on any account, be admitted 
asa candidate for the Doyree ot L.A. ol \! + 
or for that of B.C.L. or B.M., without pro- 
ceeding through Arts, whose name is not 
entered in the book kept for that purpose, at 
the Vice-Chaneellor’s house, on or before the 
day preceding the day of Congregation. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of March, a Congrega- 


tion will be holden, as provided in the dispen- 
sation for intermitting the forms and exercises 
of determination, solely for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from the Deans, or other officers of 
their respective Colleges or Halls, the names of 
such Bachelors of Arts as have not yet deter- 
mined ; and their names having been so signi. 
fied to the House, and thereupon inserted in the 
register of Congregation, they may at any time 
in the same, or in any future term, be admitted 
to all the rights and privileges to which they 
would have been entitled by the intermitted 
forms and exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to take 
notice, that unless he has proceeded to that 
Degree on or before Thursday, February 27, 
his name cannot be inserted in the register of 
Congregation during the present year. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. H. M. White, o! 
Winchester College, was admitted to a Scholar- 
ship of New College. 

January 18. 

On Tuesday last, being the first day of 
Hilary Term, the following Degrees were cou- 
ferred :-— 

Doctor in Musie—W. Marshall, Organist 
of Christ Church and St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Shepherd, St. 
Mary Hall; Rov. J. Hunt, Queen's; Rev. M. 
D. French, Brasennose; Rev. T. C. Hyde 
Leaver, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. S. H. 
Russell, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. J. A. 
Hessey, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bach+lors of Arts—T. Hellmore, Magdalen 
Hall; J. H. Scott, Christ Church. 

January 95. 

Ou Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conterred : 

Masters of Arts—E. Sleap, Brasennose ; Rev. 
J. Rawlandson, Queen's; Rev. R. Blakiston, 
Queen's; E. Woollcombe, Fellow of Balliol; 
Rev. J. C. Bentley. St. John’s. 

Bachelor of Aris—S. Andrew, Lincoln. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. J. M. Holland, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted Actual 
Fellow of that Society. 

Yesterday, Mr. F. Naghten (Commoner of 
Oriel), Mr. E. M. Jones, and Mr. D. B. Bart- 
telot ( Frost’s kin), were elected and admitted 
Scholars of Corpus Christi College. 

— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Jan. 4. 

On Monday last, the Rev. W. H. Mill, 
D.D. of Trinity College, late Principal ot the 
Bishop's College, Calcutta, was appointed 
Christian Advocate of this University, in the 
room of the Rev. G. Pearson, B.D. 

On the same day, the Hulsean prize was ad- 
judged to Arthur Shelley Eddis, B.A. «! 
Frinity College, in this University, tor his 
essay on the following subject :—‘' The ¢ hris- 
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tian Scheme considered as @ Discipline of 


Humility.” 

January 11. 

The subject for the Hulsean prize for the 
iris, ‘* An Inquiry into the Prin- 
-rophetic [nterpretation, and the 


presenst ye: 
ciples of I 2a ’ 
aetical resul(s arising from them, 
: On Monday, the 23rd ult., John R. W. 
Hale, B.A. of Trinity Hall, was elected a Fel- 
low of that society. 

January 18. 

The following will be-the subjects of ex- 
amination in the last week of the Lent term, 
1s4l :— 

J. The Gospel of St. Mark, 

®, Paley’s Evidences. 

3. The First Book of Herodotus. 
4. Cicero de Senectute. : 

The Rev. Johu Brown, M.A., of Aberdeen, 
has placed at the disposal of the President and 
Fellows of Queens’ College, in this University, 
a prize of ten guineas, to be awarded to such 
member of that society (who is not of sufh- 
cient standing for the degree of Master of Arts) 
as shall write the best English Poem on the 
subject of the approaching marrige ot her 
most Gracious Majesty. The poems are to be 
sent privately to ‘the President’s Lodge on or 
before the last day of the present term. 

On Wednesday last, William Fitzherbert, 
Esy., (Hanover Street, Hanover Square, ) 
M.A., and Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, was elected a Fellow of 
Queens’ College, in this University, on the 
foundation of D. Edwards, Gent. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT. 

Monperatrors — Alexander Thurtell, M.A. 
Caius College; Thomas Gaskin, M.A, 
Jesus College. 

Examiners — Henry Wilkinson Cookson, 
M.A. St. Peter's College; Archibald 
Smith, M.A. Trinity College. 

Wranglers—Ellis, R. L., Trin. ; Goodwin, 
Caius; Woolley, Joh. ; Coombe. Joh. ; Ellis, 
Joh. ; Lewthwaite, Magd.; Wood, Joh. ; 
Croker, Caius: Hue, Caius; Griffith, Joh. ; 
Williams, Joh.; Kirby, Joh. ; Watt, Trin. ; 
Mate, Trin. ; Haynes, Caius; Gibson, Jes. ; 
Calder, Joh.; Spurgin, Corpus; Birkett, 
Jes.; Rothery, Joh.; Male, Caius; Wood- 
house, Caius ; Bownes, Jes. ; Harris, Pemb. ; 
Hurst, Trin. ; Dingle, Corpus; Hume, Trin.; 
Wickes, Trin.; Pagan, Joh.; Scott, Caius ; 
Powell, Pemb.; Thompson, Christ’s; Pyne, 
Pet. ; Browne, Joh, ; Clifford, Trin. ; Spencer, 
Joh. ; Rogers, H., Trin.; Spinks, Magd. ; 
Wheelwright, Pet. ; Newell, Clare; Elliot, 
Queens’, 

Senior Optimes — Richard, Sid. ; Blenk- 
iron, Trin. ; Andrew, Pemb. ; Meeres, Clare ; 
Williamson, Joh. ; Marsh, Trin. ; Cockburn, 
Trin. ; Potter, Pet.; Stevenson, Christ's; 
Hodgson, Pet.; Wright, Trin. ; Allan, Trin. ; 
M‘Ewen, Magd.; Sandbach, Trin.; Ellis, 
FP. H., Trin. ; Powell, Jes. ; Pownall, Joh. ; 
Broadwood, Trin. ; Garvey, Christ's; Kemp, 


, 


Corpus ; Middleton, Joh. ; Hocken, Trin. : 








or 


Zev 





Rhodes, Joh. ; Oak, Joh. ; Lloyd, Joh. ; Ste- 
vens, Magd. ; Bright, Magd.; Darby, Joh. ; 
Randolph, W., Joh. ; Rogers, J., Trin. ; Hod- 
son, Trin. ; Spencer, Pemb. ; Maule, Joh. 
Chapman, Joh. ; Law, Trin. ; France, Joh. , 
Randolph, F., Joh.; Lamb, Jes. ; Moore,; 
Cath.; Pitman, Joh.; Peach, Emm. ; Ne- 
ville, Magd.; Strettell, A., Trin. ; Thomson, 
Joh. ; Child, Joh. ; Fiske, Joh. ; Ward, Joh, ; 
Deacle, Joh. ; Hill, Jes. ; D’Aguilar, Joh. ; 
Hervey, Clare; Beckwith, Corpus ; Kennedy, 
Christ’s ; Empson, Trin. ; Thornton, Pemb. ; 
Atlay, Joh.; Brett, Emm.; Green, Clare ; 
Bramah, Jes. ; Rogers, Joh. ; Morgan, Trin. ; 
Swan, Joh, ; Chambers, Emm. ; Smith, Joh. ; 
Montagu, Magd. ; Boyce, Trin.; Fowke, 
Caius; Maltby, Joh. ; Gooden, Trin. ; Shaw, 
Joh. ; Willan, Christ's. 

Junior Optimes—Drane, Pet. ; Woollaston, 
Pet.; Downton, Trin. ; Blackwell, Corp. ; 
Lukis, Trin.; Dean, Joh. ; Moore, Joh. ; 
Heale, Queens’ ; Gunning, Queens’; Jen- 
nings, Joh.; Barker, Caius ; Shadwell, Joh. ; 
Jackson, Joh.; Wawn, Joh.; Marsland, Clare ; 
Parker, Emm. ; Hales, Magd. ; Taylor, Trin,; 
Wale, Magd.; Fletcher, Christ's; Davies, 
Queens’ ; Drew, Trin.; Dixie, Emm. ; Lewth- 
waite, Trin.; Cockin, Queens’; Davies, Trin. ; 
King, Trin. ; Hale, Joh.; M‘Neill, Trin. ; 
Haddon, Trin.; Cahusac, Joh.; Drury, Caius ; 
Goulburn, Trin.; Irwin, Pemb.; Sandford, 
Magdalen. 

7 * a 7 

Beckitt, Cath, ; Claydon, Caius; Yorke, 
Sidney. 

January 25. 

Smith's Prizes.—Vhe Examiners yesterday 
evening adjudged the first prize to Ds. Ellis, of 
Trinity College, Senior Wrangler ; and agreed 
that for the second prize Ds. Goodwin, of Caius 
College, and Ds. Woolley of St. John’s College, 
were so nearly equal that they should be sub- 
jected to re-examination on Monday next. 

Clare Hall —On Saturday last the two sil 
ver cups left by Dr. Robert Green, of Tam- 
worth, were adjudged to Hervey and Green; 
the first as the reward of regularity of conduct, 
the second of general learning. 


_—pD— - 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


-—_— 


Crass L.— Mechanics and Theory of Vqua- 
tion.—Stephen, Gutch, Brooks, Jones, Fenn, 
Bower, Dale, Williams, Clarke, Harrison. 

Crass Hl. — Differential Calculus and 
Theory of Eq uations.—Kite, Edwards, Wood- 
house, Cayley, F. W. Smith, Bailey, Staunto a 
Brockeden, Wilde, Cowie, Patham, White, 
Hutchins, Leifchild. 

Crass HL. — Differential Calculus and 
Algebra. — Plumptre, Wilkinson, Yeatman, 
Calthrop, W. B. Smith, Dexter, Hutchin, 
Bird, Conybeare, Nevill, Holden, Watkins, 
Richard, Bernays, Wortham, Morley, Dikes, 
A. Smart, Grindall, Bristow, Austwick, 
Stocks, Kingston, Daller, Jilley, Owen, G. 
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il; 0 
Clark, Robinson, M‘Kenzie, Green, Darkes, D.C.L. of Oriel College, Oxford, Dean y Desbet 
Munster. Her Majesty’s Collegiate Church at Midd. juo., Pe 
Crass 1V.—Luelid and Algebra.—Berry, ham. Medlicc 
I.. Hensley, Coote, Jackson, Mitchell, King, The Rev. Henry Joseph Maltby, M.A, ¢ Charles 
Parker, Hensley , Reynolds, Dobinson, Lousada, Caius College, Cambridge, Chaplain to th “louce 
Twining, Manson, Shuter, Field, Todd, W. Bishop of Durham. b < 
Jessop, Sabine, Neate, Cowell, M'‘Kenzie, George Wray, M.A., Fellow of St. Johny Blackw 
James, Harvey, Boulmin, Good, Morrice, College, Cambridge, Head Master of the Rev. I 
Frere, Willy, Uthoff. Grammar School, Darlington. of Rev 
Cuass V.—Euclid and Algebra.—Foggo, William Weightman, M.A. of Queen's Call,, Pembr 
Prentice, Bridge, Miller, Whitehead; Cour- Oxford. Breag' 
thope, Gooch, Eddrup, Shelbeare, Halswell, The following persons were presented and Batsto 
Allinson, Hudson, West, Ryde, Haynes, Allen, admitted ad euandem :— Of | 
aie Cook, Ravenhill, Stedman, Sawtell, Salusbury Humphreys, B.A., Brasennose Col. Batem 
exander, Basivi, Baines, Hookham, Calla- lee, Oncor’ 4 Wn. 
Vay, Seotts Manning, Bestell, Arthy, Jer William Robert Hall, B.A., Balliol Colle, Rev. 
Jones, Parker, Inglis, Randolph, Gilder, Chal, Oxford of Re 
Snow, White, Whitelock, L. Jessop, Humble, — ; ae a v.: 
Kuight, Bell, Christie, Head, Smith, Wigles- A Regulation was passed giving authority to 7° 
worth, Moore, Clarke, Oldham. the Warden and Senate to grant leave of ab. Salop 
sence to any student who has passed the final Rev. 
a examination for the degree of B.A., and is not Rev. 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY. a student in theology, if he isa student at any Rev. 
. pane of the inns of court, or an actual medical stu- Bath 
At a Convocation holden on Thursday, Dee. dent, or engaged in any other regular occu. R., | 
12, 1RO— ’ pation which they may deem equivalent te Mar: 
The Rev. Henry Jenkyns, M.A., Professor those professional pursuits. Ken 
of Greek, was nominated by the Warden to the Phe University seal was put 8 lease 7 Sche 
office of Sub-warden of the University for the land granted by the Dean and Chapter for the R 
Guntionk weed. : site of the Observatory. hace 
William Lleyd Wharton, M.A., was nomi- ae TerMs, 1840. per 
nated by the Warden, and approved by Con. _ Epiphany Term begins January 25, ends Gi 
vocation, to the office of a Curator of the Ob- | March 25. “~ 
servatory. Easter Term begins April 25, ends June 24, Wa 
The Rev. Thomas Williamson Peile, M.A., Michaelmas Term begins October 24, ends Me 
and the Rev. Charles Thomas Whitley, M.A., December 23. Jol 
the Proctors for the present year, inade the B. E. Dwarris, B.A., Van Mildert Scholar, Re 
requisite declarations on being admitted to — jas been elected to one of the Fellowships lately Ca 
the ir offices. established by the Dean and Chapter. pa 
The follow ing persons were admitted ad Lionel Gisborne has been admitted a student C 
eundem by vote of the house : on the foundation, on the nomination of the bu 
The Very Rev. Peter Scrimshire Wood, Rev. T. Gisborne. He 
lo 
M 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 0 
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itoandageiiie 
RIRTHS. James Lee, v. of Market Drayton, 0 , 
Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. Wm. J, Rev. Robert Eden, r. of Leigh, Essex; ( 
Brodrick, r. of Bath; of Rev. H. Hodges, of Rev. F. Leighton, r. of Cerdeston, ; 
r.of Alphamstone, Essex: of Rev. S. B. 


Salop; of Rev. J. F. S. Gabb, p. c. of 

Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire ; of Rev. 

R., Cambridge- Wm. M. K. Bradford, r. of Hambledon, 

shire; of Rev. Charles M. Long, Whit- Bucks; of Rev. E. Parker, v. of Bices- | 
cburch R., Salop; of Hon. and Rev. ALP. ter; of Rev. G. F. Apthorp, Lincoln ; of 
Perceval, Fast Horsley R.,Surrey ; of Rev. Rev. John Menzies, r. of Wyke Regis, 
R. J. Buddicom, Horley V.; of Rew C, Dorsetshire (still-born); of Rev. Wm. 
hing, one of the vicars of Salisbury Ca-  Putsey, Egglescliffe, Durham; of Rev. 
thedral; of Rev. James Bostock, Cliffe J.D. Llowd, r. of the Clare portion ot 
Park, near Leek ; of Rev. N. Toke, God- Tiverton ; of Rev. G. W. Smyth, r. of 
ington, Kent; of Rev. FB. HH. Dewar,  Fytield, near Andover; of Rev. J. Rhodes, 
Brighton; of Rev. Henry Hope, Thorn. \ hittington R.; of Rev. C. Shrubb, 
ford R., Dorset; of Rev. Wm. Mirehouse, Vicar’s Hill; of Rev. Wm. Pratt, Harpley 
Hambrook Grove, near Bristol; of Rev. R, Norfolk; of Rev. H. Rice, Bright- 


Pigott, Bramley V., Hants; of Rev. HH. 
A, Bishop, Longstow 
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BIRTHS AND 


well; of Rev. Wm. S, Robinson, r. of 
Dyrbam, near Bath; of Rev. A. Goode, 
uo., Poonab, East Indies ; of Rev. Joseph 
Medlicott, v. of Potterne, Wilts; of Rev, 
Charles Hardwick, r. of St. Michael’s, 
Gloucester; of Hon, and Rev. W. 8. 
Blackwood, r. of Armoy, Antrim; of 
Rev. E. Rouse, Coombe, Moorwinston ; 
of Rev. G. L. Hamilton, v. of Carew, 
Pembrokeshire; of Rev. John Perry, 
Breage V.; of Rev. Robert Jarratt, 
Batsford, Gloucestershire, 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. 
Bateman, Marlborough, Wilts; of Rev, 
Wm. Gibson, r. of Fawley, Hants; of 
Rey, B. Street, Watton, Herts (still-born); 
of Rev. D. Macdonale, West Alvington 
V.; of Rev. E, Egremont, Wroxeter V., 
Salop; of Rev. C. Forster, Clapham; of 
Rev. R. South, of Christ’s Hospital ; of 
Rev. C. J. Laprimaudage, Leyton; of 
Rev. Jasper Peck,Green Park Buildings, 
Bath; of Rev. W. P. Purvis, Croscombe 
R., Somersetshire ; of Rev. T. Dayrell, 
Marston R., Yorkshire; of Rev. B. H. 
Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School; of Rev. S. Whiddon, Lustleigh 
R., Deven , of Rev. J. C. Cox, Meare V., 
Somersetshire ; of Rev. R. Pole, Yeovil- 
ton R., Somersetshire; of Rev. F. A. 
Glover, Charlton R., Dover; of Rev. M. 
Waters, Yarmouth; of Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, Norwood; of Rev. W. D. 
Jobnston, Luddesdown R., Kent; of 
Rev, J. T. Bennett, r. of Cheveley, 
Cambridgeshire; of Rev. Walter Shep- 
pard, Hermitage, near Newbury , of Rev. 
Charles Maberley, Incumbent of Owles- 
bury, Hants; of Rev. James Linton, 
Hemingford Grey, Hants; of Rev. G. Mal- 
lory, Mobberley ; of Rev. E. Phillips, c. of 
Mitcham, Surrey ; of Rev. J. G. Fardell, 
‘protborough R., Lancashire; of Rev. 
R. Messiter, Stourton Caundle, Dorset ; 
of Rev. J. Sandars, c. of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Leicester ; of Rev. R. R. Wright, 
Bridgerule V., Devon; of Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nish, Duryard House; of Rev. W. Drake, 
Collegiate School, Leicester ; of Rev. W. 
F. Wilkinson, Sacklingham, Norfolk. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev, T. Fell, M.A. of St. Peter's Col., 
Camb., to Laura, only d. of Lieut.-Col 
Acklam, late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards ; Rev, W. H. Smith, of Hinderwell, 
York, to Mary Jane, d. of C. Hopkins, 
Fsq., R.N., North Shields; Rev. Dr. 
Price, Master of the Endowed School, 
and Lecturer of St. Olave’s, Waterford, to 
Rosamond, d. of Capt. T. Roberts, R.N. ; 
Rey. A. Turner, r.of East Torrington, with 
W ragby, Lincolnshire, to Sophia, only d. 
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of the late Sir. T. Whichcote, Bart., of 
Aswarby Park, Lincolnshire; Rev. Jobn 
G. Macvicar,to Jessie, d. of Lieut-Col. 
R. Macdonald, of Kinlochmoidart ; Rev. 
J. H. Mules, to Mary Juliana, eldest d. 
of C, Gordon, Esq., of Wiscombe Park, 
Devon; Rev. J. P. Deacon, B.A., of Bils- 
ton, to Anne, eldest d. of Mr. J. Price, of 
the same place; Rev. G. Maxwell, r. of 
Askeaton and Jocruss, to Margaret, d. of 
John F. Hewson, Esq., of Ennismore ; 
Rev. J. A. Malet, of Trin, Col., Dublin, 
to Maria, d. of J. Hutton, Esq., of Rich- 
mond hil; Rev. F. Wybrow, B.A. Se- 
cretary to the Church Missionary Society, 
to Mary, eldest d. of the late Rev. J. 
Barlow, inland c. of Port Royal, Jamaica ; 
Rev. A. W. Wallis, B.A. of Magdalea 
Hall, late Boden Sanscrit Scholar, and now 
attached to the Propagation Society’s Es- 
tablishment, Bishop's Coll., Calcutta, to 
Jane, third d. of Mr, G. Watson, of the 
Marishes, Thornton, Yorkshire; Rev. J. 
H. Dyer, B.D., v. of Great Waltham, Es- 
sex, to Maria Anne, the youngest d. of 
the Rev. C. Maitland, r. of Little Lang- 
ford; Rev. W. A. Taylor, B.A., r. of 
Lichborough, Northamptonshire, to Anne 
Catherine, eldest d. of the late Rev. W. 
Church, of Hampton Middlesex; Rev. C. 
T. Cary, M.A., v. of Kingsbury, War- 
wicksbire, to Mrs, Wells, widow of T. 
Wells, Esq., of the former place; Rev. G, 
Woods, M.A., Master of Gainsborough 
Grammar School, to Ellen, fourth d. of 
F. B. King, Esq. ; Rev. H. Drummond, 
M.A, of Balliol College, to Cecil Fliza- 
beth, d. of A. Mortimer and Lady Emily 
Drummond; Rev. J. Stroud, M.A., to 
Mary Charlotte Voules, third d. of the 
late W. Voules, Esq., of Windsor; Rev. 
J. Dixon, p. c. of Crosthwaite, Westmor- 
land, to Miss Airey, d. of Mr. Airey of 
that place; Rev. bE. H. Landon, M.A. of 
Corp. Chris. Coll., Camb., to Juliana 
Letitia, eldest d. of Capt. Birch, Royal 
Engineers; Rev. P. B. Backhouse, M.A. 
of Clare Hall, Camb, v. of St. Mary’s, 
Sandwich, youngest son of the late Rev. 
J. B. Backhouse, M.A., r. of Deal and 
Little Chart, Kent, to Harriet Sophia, 
youngest d. of the late W. Mackeson, Esq. 
of Hythe; Rev. C. Wardroper, B.A. of 
Leigh, Gloucestershire, to Laura Matilda 
Montagu, fourth d. of the late Lieut-Col. 
Timms, R.M.; at Byculla, near Bombay, 
the Rev. G. M. Valentine, M.A. of Trinity 
Coll. Camb., son of the Rev. J. Valentine, 
p. ¢. of Vintinhull, Somersetshire, to 
Louisa, youngest d. of the late Dr. 
Stather; Rev. J. Robson, B.D. incum- 
bent of Tyldesley, Lancashire, to Anne, 
third d. of the late W., Eccles, Esq., of 
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232 BIRTHS AND 


Wigan; Rev. W. W. Hoare, p. c. of St. 
Paul's, Stalybridge, Lancashire, to Anne 
Eliza, eldest d. of H. O. Seward, Esq., of 
Sidney- -place, Cork ; Rev. T. S. Bounier, 
B.A., to Sarah Anne, eldest d. of W. 

Simons, Esq., of Ullesthorpe ; Rev. W. E. 

Ormsby, 80D of the late Rev. H.Ormsby, of 
Waltrim, Wicklow, to Ellen, d. of J. Price, 
Esq.,of Monkstown, county of Dublin; Rev. 
J. Elhott, of Hartfield-grove, Sussex, to Ma- 
rianne Grant, youngest d. of J. C. rE 
Esq of C oworth-Park, Berks; Rev. S. Mil- 
ler, v.of lannington and Brundish, Suffolk, 
to Rebecca, eldest d. of the late J. Acton, 
Esq., Surgeon, of that borough ; Rev. J. 
Nalson, M.A. of Queens’ Coll. Camb., 
aud of Rotherham, to Miss H. Merrick, of 
Richmond, Surrey ; Rev. G. Heathcote, 
of North Tamerton, Cornwall, to Maria, 
daughter of C. Lyell, bsq., vice-lreut. of 
the county of Forfar; Rev. EF. Jones, of 
Llantihangel, near Aberystwith, to Miss 
M. Layton, d. of the late Mr. Layton, of 
the Bank Farm, Mathon; Rev. H. W. 
Beadon, v. of Latton, Walts, to Frances 
Issbella, youngest d. of the late Major- 
Gieneral, the Hon. Sir W. Ponsonby, 

K.C.B.; Rev J. Greaves, of Underbarrow, 

Westmorland, to Elizabeth, second d. of 
Mr. A. Cole, late of Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness, Rev. H. J. Whittield, of Humbe, 
Herefordshire, second son of the late Dr. 
(, Whitield, to Sarab, d. of W. L. T. 


MARRIAGES, 


Robins, Esq., of St. Peter’s-square, Ham. 

mersmith; Rev. J. Snowdon, M.A,, as. 
sistant ¢. of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, to 
Margaret, youngest d. of the late Mr, J 

Whitfield, of Stockton-upon-Tees ; Rey 
J.T. Waugh, to Miss Church, of Fulneck. 

Rev, C.H. Collyns, D.D., r. of Farrington, 

Devon, and Head Master of E xeter School, 

to Sarab, d.of the late . Slade, Esq., of 
Poole, Dorset; Rev. J.T. W hittington, 

M.A, of Queens’ Coll., ig to Anne 
Margaret, eldest d. of T. Claughton, Esq,; 
Rev. C. G. Newcomb, son of J, Newcomb, 

Fsq., of Upton, Bucks, to Emily Geor. 
giana Elizabeth, youngest d. of the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Lord W. Somerset, and 
grand-daughter of Henry, fifth Duke of 
Beaufort; Rev. G. H. Evans, M. x. 

chaplain i in the Hon. East India Co mi pany's 
service, Madras establishment, to Maris 

Harriett, youngest d. of the late Sir I. M. 
Farrington, Bart., of Spring-lawn, Devon. 
shire; Rev. H. C. Smith, A.B., lecturer 
of Kingsbridge, Devon, to G. IH. Good. 

win, youngest d. of the late R. Henshaw, 
Esq., formerly of the Bombay Civil Ser- 

vice; Rev. J, Dobie, B.A. of C orp. Chris, 
Coll., Camb., to Eliza, second d. of the 
late G. Hill, Esq.; Rev. W. Pound, ot 
Sutton Cottage, near Malton, to Charlotte 
Augusta, fourth d. of the late KX. Furley, 
Esq. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of cach Month. 


Testimonials or resrect To CLenGy.— 
Ihe Rev. Henry Deane, Vicar of Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, has contributed the sum of 
5004 tow urde the re building of Gillingham 
Church ; and bas built, at bis own expense, 
a national school-room, himself incurring 
all the charges contingent on the establish- 
ment. In testimony of gratitude and esteem 
for these exertions, asplendid piece of plate 
was presented by his parishioners the to 
rev, gentleman on New Years day, bear- 
ing a suitable inseription.— Dorset Chron, 

The Rev. Wilham Robert Crotch, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Head Master of the College School, 
launton, has been presente d witha hand- 
some silk gown, cassock, scarf, and hood, 
in the name of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion of St. Mary Magdalene, as a tribute 


of their respect and esteem for the Chins. 
tian zeal and ability with which he hus 
discharged his ministerial duties tor the 
last seven years that he bas resided among 
them.—St. James's Chronicle. 

The inhabitants of Newton in Macker- 
field, and several of the neighbouring 
gentry, have lately raised a subse ripti yn, 10 
be presented totie Rev. John Sedgw ick, to 
testify their affectionate regard. for his 
character, and admiration of his conduct 
during a residence of thirty years as curale 
of that place. The subscription, amounting 
to eighty guineas, in a purse prepared by 
some of ‘the junior members of the congre- 
gation, was, with a suitable address, pre 
sented to the rev. gentleman at a public 
breakfast, to which be was invited on Ne* 
Year's day.—Correspondent, 
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A set of robes, purchased by the united 
subscriptions of many attached members 
of bis congregation, has been presented to 
the Rev. Edward John Bell, vicar of 
Wickbam-market. 

Onthe !8tb January the principal parish- 
joners of Stoneleigh gave a dinner to the 
Rey. A. C. H. Morrison, the excellent 
minister of the parish, at the School Room, 
after which they presented him with an 
elegant silver coffee-pot, sugar-basin, and 
cream-jug, in token of their esteem for bis 
having filled the sacred office with pious 
fidelity for twenty years. 

A handsome folio Bible, bound very 
superbly, has been presented to the Rey, 
C. J. Phipps Eyre, on bis leaving the 
curacy of Calne, which be had served three 
years, by the congregation, and especially 
y many of the poor who comprised it, 
bearing a suitable inscription. 

The Rev. William Gibson, the late higbly 
respected rector of St. Bride's, Chester, 
who was lately removed to the living of 
Fawley, in the county of Southampton, has 
been presented, by bis late parishioners in 
this city, with a handsome silver inkstand, 
bearing an appropriate inscription. 

Ata farewell dinner given to the Rev. 
John Collison, Rector of Gateshead, by 
bis parishioners on his removal to the 
Rectory of Bolden, the rev. gentleman 
*as presented with the following plate, 
fearing an appropriate inscription: A 
tureen and a casserole, also two salvers, 
each surmounted by the Gateshead crest. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Newsury Dioctsan Scunoot.—On the 
loth January, the new school at Newbury, 
Berks, in connexion with the Oxford Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, was opened with 
the customary formalities. ‘The most in- 
fluential of the gentry and clergy of the 
neighbourhood were present, and have 
taken the greatest interest in the proceed- 
ings, Mr. Henry J. Potter bas been 
8ppointed to the head-mastership. Similar 
schools in connexion with the same board 
are in course of formation, at all of which 
the same system will be adopted—viz., 
instruction in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity as taught by the established 
church, classics, mathematics, French, and 
all the branches essential to a sound 
English education. The schools are to be 
periodically visited by the parochial clergy, 
who will examine into the progress and 
attainments of the pupils. —Times. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mr. William Watts, of Hanslope, bas 
built and endowed, at his sole expense, a 
School in that parish for the education of 
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the poor children in the doctrines of the 
church of England. The school is made 
to contain 200 boys and girls.— Aylesbury 
News. , 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

MeertinG or tne Crercy.—A meeting 
of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely 
was held on Tuesday, 14th January, in the 
vestry of St. Michael's church, in this 
town, pursuant to requisition. 

At the time appointed (twelve o'clock) 
the chair was taken by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Browne. ‘The attendance of the 
clergy was very numerous. 

The archdeacon explained the object of 
the meeting, which was, to take into con- 
sideration the steps it became the clergy 
to adopt in consequence of measures now 
in agitation; and stated that a petition 
would be submitted to the meeting. 

The petition was then read at length. 

The Rev. Professor Scholetield entirely 
concurred in every statement contained in 
the petition, the adoption of which he pro- 
posed, 

The Rev. W. Metcalfe briefly seconded 
the petition. 

The Rev. F. H. Maberly suggested 
that parliament should be petitioned to 
remove all impediments to the building 
of churches by private individuals. 

The archdeacon observed, that this 
object was already provided for by recent 
enactments. 

The petition, on being put, was carried 
unanimously. 

Another petition was then read, praying 
that the management of the government 
grant be not left wholly in the hands of 
laymen, and one of them a Roman Catholic. 

The Rev. J, Fendall proposed its adop- 
tion, in an impressive speech, in which he 
enlarged upon the various topics referred 
to by the former speakers. 

Both the petitions having been agreed 
to and signed by those present, the meet- 
ing separated.—Camb, Chron. 


CHESHIRE, 

At the Michaelmas Cheshire Quarter Ses- 
sions, ® motion was carried by a majority 
of 20 magistrates for appropriating 7000/, 
of surplus funds of the navigation dues of 
the river Weaver for building and endow- 
ing three new churches on the banks of the 
river, for the especial use of bargemen 
navigating vessels, and others ee on 
the banks; and it was furtber resolved to 
apply to parliament for a bill toenable the 
magistrates to effect that design; at recent 
sessions motion made to rescind that reso- 
lution, and to oppose any bill for the pur- 
pose of building churches, but lost by ma- 
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jority of ten, and minute for applying to 
parliament confirmed. 

Ixncarase or Cuvren AccomMODATION 
IN tHE Diocese or Curster.—Many of 
our readers may be little aware of the sur- 
prising increase of church accommodation 
which bas been afforded of late years to 
the inbabitants of this diocese. Notwith-. 
standing the twenty new churches which 
were consecrated last year, no less than 
seventeen more have been added during 
the present one, affording an addition of 
about 15,000 sittings, while pastoral su- 
perintendence bas been brought within 
the reach of 54,000 persons, to the vast 
majority of whom it was before practically 
inaccessible. The cost of the buildings 
has been 53,500/.: of the endowments, 
11,5v001.—Chester Courant. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Arracumest to tne Cuvuren.—Per- 
haps nothing could exhibit, in a stronger 
point of view, the liberal disposition of the 
farmers of Furness, and their attachment 
to the church, than the circumstance of 
their sending, gratuitously, 105 horses and 
carts, in order to lay down stones for the 
rebuilding and enlargement of Rampside 
Chapel, on which occasion upwards of 400 
loads of most excellent stones were laid 
down. What makes this circumstance 
more creditable to the farmers in question 
is, that all the above teams were furnished 
by individuals who neither reside in the 
chapelry, nor have any property in it, nor 
Immediate connexion therewith, The 
farmers within the chapelry bave a sepa- 
rate day, or rather days, for the perform- 
ance of similar praiseworthy deeds, but 
were kept back on this occasion on account 
of the great numbers so liberally coming 
forwards from the adjoining neighbour- 
hood.—Cumberland Paper. 

Reumrory Cucnen.—A vestry was held 
at Rumford on January tb to consider 
the propriety of rebuilding the present 
dilapidated church, and of raising the sum 
of 3.0001, upon the church-rates towards 
the expense of the undertaking. After 
considerable discussion, and a sbow of 
bands, a poll was demanded upon both of 
these points. At the close of the poll on 
Saturday night the numbers were— 

For building the new church .., 251 

gg ee ee eee 


— 


Majority for new church ... 0... 151 


For borrowing SO000/. on the rate 231 

Against it ies bun ben - ee 

Majority for rate... ... ... 100 
Yerald. 


KENT. 

The new church at Boughton, in this 
county, which has been built upon a wet, 
loose soil, has been for some time subsi. 
ding, but the late rains have so impaired 
the foundation, that the tower at the 
western extremity first sank and then fell 
to the ground, and the other appears also 
to be sinking very fast. Of course the 
whole presents a most ruinous appearance. 
—Kent Herald. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Among the list of donations to the Liver. 
pool Collegiate Institute, nearly 10,000, 
were the following:—Jobn Gladstone, 
Esq., 5001.; Robertson Gladstone, Esq., 
150/.; William Potter, Esq., 1501. ; Jobn 
Moss, Esq.,150/.; Lord Viscount Sandon, 
M.P., 1002; Cresswell Cresswell, Esq., 
M.P., 100/.; the Right Hon. Lord Ff. 
Egerton, M.P.,100/.; W. E. Gladstone, 
Esq., M.P., 1001; Thomas Gladstone, 
Esq., 100/. ; Thomas Bright Crosse, Esq., 
100/.; Rev. A. Campbell, M.A., Reetor 
of Liverpool, 1001. ; John Neilson Glad- 
stone, Esq., 100/.; Rev. Thomas Tatter- 
shall, D.D., 2d/.; Rev. R. H. Formby, 
M.A., 251; Thomas M. Gladstone, Esq., 
10/. 10s.; Thomas Stuart Gladstone, bsq,, 
10/. 10s, — Liverpool Times. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Patrons or THE Cuuncn.—Thbe church 
accommodation of Grantham being inaie- 
quate to the increasing population of ils 
neighbourhood, it has been proposed to 
erect a new church, the greater number of 
the seats to be free. The proposal has 
been embraced by the Earl of Brownlow, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, who has 
presented the munificent sum of 500 
towards the fund. The Earl of Harrowbr, 
Sir John Charles Thorold, Bart., and Sit 
W.E. Welby, Bart., have respectively 
subscribed 200/.; and Mr. and Lady 
Caroline Turner, 2251. ; his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland and the Marquis of 
Exeter have given 50/. each. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The Clergy ought to take notice that the 
privilege of sending copies of Parochial 
Registers free through the Post-oflice 
ceased on the 10th inst. 

SocieTY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret in Forrign Parts.—On Tuesday 
evening, the 14th of January, a numerous 
meeting of the parishioners of St. .An- 
drew’s, Holborn, was held in the inquest 
room, for the purpose of forming a paro- 
chial association, in connexion with end 
auxiliary to the above society. There 
were present, the Lord Bishop of Nov 
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Scotia, the Rev. Mr. Robinson (rector of 
the parish), the Rev. Dr. W orthington, 
the Rev. Messrs. Cooke, Smith, ‘TI. Dale, 
Beresford, and Mills; Mr. Tooke, M.P., 
Serjeant Merewether, Mr. Algar, Mr. 
Greene, &c. The Rev. Mr. Robinson 
baving been called to the chair and 
briefly stated the object of the meeting, 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia moved, and 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether seconded, the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ That it is the duty 
and privilege of all Christians, especially 
those enjoying the blessings of an estab- 
lished Christian church, to contribute ac- 
cording to their means to the extension of 
Christ's kingdom by making known his 
gospel in foreign parts,” which was carried 
unanimously, The Rev. Ernest Hawkins 
moved, and the Rev. Dr. Worthington 
seconded, the next resolution, which was 
to the effect ‘* That the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, the oldest missionary society in 
connexion with the church of England, 
had an especial claim to the support of 
the meeting,’ which was supported in a 
most eloquent speech by the Rev. T. Dale, 
(rector of St. Bride’s,) and was carried, 
Mr. Tooke, M.P., next moved a resolution, 
to the effect “That an association should be 
formed in the parish of St. Andrew, in aid 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and naming a 
committee for that purpose,” which was 
seconded by the Rev. M. Maberly, and 
Supported by Mr. Oliver, and was also 
carried amidst much applause. Mr. Greene 
proposed, and Mr. Mills seconded, the 
hext resolution, impressing on the meeting 
the importance of recommending the Pa- 
rochial Association to the active support 
of their immediate neighbours and friends, 
this resolution was also carried unani- 
mously, and the marked thanks of the 
meeting having been given to the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia and the rev. chairman, 
who briefly acknowledged the same, the 
Meeting separated. 

Titne Rent Cuances.—According to 
the average prices per bushel of wheat, 
barley, and oats, for the seven years 
ending at Christmas, 1859, published in 
the London Gazette of the 3rd January, 
and which govern the payment of tithe 
rent charges for the current vear, a rent 
charge of 1002. at the time of commutation 
'§ Worth 981. 15s. 91d. 

Epveation or ane Poor 1s Spitat- 
Tittps.—A public meeting was recently 
held in the institution of Butler-street, 
Vhite's_row, Spitalfields, for the purpose 
of adopting measures for the secular and 
‘eigious education of the children of the 
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poor of that unhappily situated division 
of the Tower Hamlets, Mr, Clay, M.P., 
was moved to the chair, A member of 
the committee read a statement which set 
forth that small schools had been for some 
time at work with more or less effect in 
several localities. ‘The great present ob- 
ject was to erect a school in Castle-street, 
Bethnal-green, in which 400 children of 
the neighbouring poor should be educated 
in morality and those branches of literature 
and science adapted to their state, and 
should be formed into a school for religious 
instruction on the Sabbath. ‘The ground 
was already purchased, but funds tor the 
building were wanted. ‘The meeting was 
addressed at some length by the chairman 
and other gentlemen in support of the 
plan, and resolutions were carried in 
furtherance of the details. A handsome 
subscription was opened in aid of the 
school, which it is hoped will soon be in 
full operation. 

Curist’s Hosprrat.—The result of the 
half-yearly mathematical examination at 
this roval foundation, conducted by the 
Rev. Professor Hall, of King’s College, 
was declared by the Rev. W. Webster, 
head mathematical master, to be as fol- 
lows:— First class (Grecians): Harpur, 
Maine, Phillips, Airey, Newport. Second 
class: Romanis, Chubb, Pattenden, Ham- 
mill, (Deputy Grecians): Browne, Har- 
rison. ‘Third class: Leicester, Benifold, 
Aldrich, Neakes, Gill, Hudson, Dale, 
Evans, Prout, Parker. —Times. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts has received 1001, 
from Miss Harley, with notice of a legacy 
of 20001. from Miss Johanna Green. 


At this moment there are three Koman- 
catholic churches in course of erection, the 
extent and splendour of which will be un- 
derstood when we state that of one of them, 
situated in St. George's Fields, the esti- 
mated cost is 80,0001. ; and of a second, 
situated at Birmingham, no less than 
150,0001. The third, at Derby, 1s also a 
very splendid edifice, but its estimated cost 
we have not learned.— Brighton Gazette, 

Sr. Pavuu’s Scnoor—Wiuster Sprecues. 
—The declamations of the two principal 
scholars and the speeches of the senior 
scholars of this establishment took place 
on the 21st of December, according to an- 
nual custom, in the great school-room. 
The order was as follows :— 


DECLAMATION, 
Sapienter jus suum sibi constituunt 
( satire scriptores qui Horatium Lu- 
Smith....- cilio praeferentes ineptias potius 
quam flagitia hominum insectar 
volunt,. 
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Sapienter jus suum sibi constituunt 
satire scriptores qui Luciiium Ho- 
ratio preeferentes flagitia potius 
quam ineptias hominum insectari 

; volunt. 


The exercises of Kingdon and Rice are 
wortby of honourable mention. 


Stokes ¢, 


SPEECHES. at 
rien .. .. Orestes .. .. sf Euripides, : 
or .. Pylades .. .. { iphig. in Tauris. 
Smith.. .. Earl of Strafford Hume, 
Eaton.. .. Mercury.. .. { Plautus, ' 
Glover .. Sosia .. \Amphytrio. 
; Shakspeare, 

Harper... Chief Justice _ 4 King Henry IV., 
Livingston King Henry V. Part IIL. 


Tacitus, 
Kingdon .. Calgacus.. { mee 


Agricola. 
Crakanthorpe Chrysothemis Sc »phocles, 
Milner... .. Electra... .. aati 
Stokes .. .. Malefort, Sen. aed Com- 
Watson .. Malefort, Jun. bat. 
sre wey eee ge —_ 
Rice .. .. Agoracritus., Equites. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 
Batu ann Wetts Diocesan Curates’ 


Funp Society,—A quarterly meeting of 


the committee of this valuable society was 


held at the Palace at Wells, on the 14th of 


January, when payment was ordered of the 
grant towards the employment of a minis- 


ter at St. John’s chapel, in the parish of 


Weston, near Bath; also of part of the 
grants voted to the parishes of Bedminster, 
Lyncombe and Widcombe, and Walcot; 
and a provisional order was given for pay- 
ment of the grant to the parish of Mid- 
somer Norton, when the coal-owners of the 
parish should come forward with a similar 
sum of 25/, Application was made fora 
continuance of the grant for St. John’s 


chapel, Weston, which, in consequence of 


the circumstances not being altered, was 
acceded to. An application from the Rev. 
W. J. Brodrick was also taken into consi- 
 deration for a grant towards the mainte- 
nance of an assistant curate at St. Mark’s 
church, in the parish of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, and the committee voted the 


sum of 40/. towards such purpose.— Bath 
and Cheltenham Gazette. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Tue cate Bisnor or Licurienp.—The 
friends of the late Dr. Butler have deter- 
mined to erect a monument in the chancel 
of St. Mary’s eburch, Shrewsbury, as a 
perpetual record of his eminent virtues as 
u Christian and bis talents as a scholar, 
which, undoubtedly, deserve to be re- 
corded. The Duke of Sutherland, Earl of 
Laverpool, Earl of Powis, Earl of Berwick, 
Lord Hill, the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Noel Hill, the Hon. 
Thomas Kenyon, Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., 


M.P., Sir R. Jenkins, M.P., &c., have 
formed a committee, and subscriptions wil} 
be immediately commenced. 


SUFFOLK, 

The Rey. E. Hollond, of Benhall-lodge, 
Saxmundbaw, bas given a donation of 100], 
to the Diocesan Society for Educating the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church. 

On Thursday, Jan. 9, Messrs. Lee and 
F. Nunn appeared at the Guildhall Bury, to 
answer to a summons with which they had 
been served along with Messrs. Paee, 
Paul, Wright, and Sawyer, for non, 
paymentof cburch-r-tes 11 St. Jamess 
parish. Mr. Lee and Mr. Nunn both stated 
to the magistrates that they were far,from 
objecting to the payment of church- tes, 
their desire being, on the contrary, to in- 
duce the churchwardens to compel pay- 
ment from those who resisted. Certain 
dissenters appeared to have been excused 
by the churchwardens on their own au- 
thority, contrary to law; and it was in con. 
sequence of this perversion of their (the 
churchwardens’) duty, that they bad ob- 
jected to the claim made upon them, though 
perfectly just in itself. It appeared that 
when the churchwardens’ accounts were 
audited last year, no list of persons “ ex. 
cused” or of empty houses was produced, 
and it was only after the accounts were 
audited and subscribed by a part of the 
vestry assembled that it was observed that 
the names of certain dissenters, among 
whom were the individuals above named, 
did not appear in the list of ‘* uncollected 
rate.” lt was therefore presumed to be 
the intention of the churchwardens to ex- 
cuse them on their own authority. A 
striking collateral proof of this intention 
was manifested by the fact that the churcb- 
wardens had paid Mr. Pace, for repairing 
and winding the clock, a bill of upwards 
of 20/., without deducting his church-rate 
then due. On the magistrates granting 
distress-warrants against the above-named 
and the other dissenters, Messrs. Lee and 
Nunn said that their opposition was at an 
end. It was in order that the proper 
means should be taken against those who 
refused the church dues that they bad re- 
sisted their payment. Seeing that the 
churchwardens had now agreed to perform 
their duty, they should most cheerfully 
pay what was due from them. We be- 
lieve there are many warm friends of the 
church who have refused payment of their 
rates on the same plea, but who are ready 
to discharge them as soon as they find that 
the churchwardens perform their duty.— 
Correspondent, 
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New Cuvurcu.—A meeting of the sub- 
scribers of the proposed new church has 
been beld for the purpose of selecting a 
design from among the competing arcbi- 
tects. The plan selected is that of Mr. 
Ranger, of Queen’s-square, Westminster, 
who binds himself to see the buildiog 
erected for 30001. The plan is a very 
splendid one, in the early English style 
of architecture ; the spire will be 160 feet 
high ; the church Will contain 700 sittings 
on the floor, and will have a gallery suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate 200 chil- 
dren.—Bury Herald. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Sir Robert Peel has subscribed 501. 
towards building a new church in the 
hamlet of Attleborough, in the parish of 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 


WILTSHIRE, 


The Annual Meeting for transacting the 
business of the two Church Societies— 


_the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospelin Foreign Parts— 
was held at the Depository, St. Thomas's 
Churchyard, on January 9th; it was 
attended by the Lord Bishop, Archdeacon 
Macdonald, and other clergy. A report 
was read by the secretary, giving a satis- 
factory statement of the proceedings of 
the parent society, and of the Salisbury 
district in the last year. The sale of 
bibles, prayer-books, and other religious 
gr myer i bad much exceeded in num- 

r that of any former years since the 
Depository had been established. The 
secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel reported that associa- 
tions had been formed in many parishes 
of the diocese, to make known the objects, 
and obtain support for that society. The 
Rev. E. Duke, jun., was appointed secre- 
tary in the place of the Rev. W. E, 
Hony, resigned.—Salisbury Herald. 


YORKSHIRE. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York bas 
given the munificent donation of 200/. to 
the York Central Diocesan Society for the 
Education of the Poor. His Grace had 
previously subscribed 2001. — Oxford 
Herald, 

_ Cuurcn is tHe Groves,—At a meet- 
ing of gentlemen interested in the erection 
of the contemplated church in this popu- 
lous district, it was thought desirable to 
purchase an acre of ground lying between 
the Sutton drain and Wincolmlee, pro- 
vided it could be obtained at a moderate 
price ; and the following gentlemen gene- 


rously subscribed the annexed sums for 
this laudable objeet :—Mr. Avison Terry, 
100/.; Mr. Edward Spence, 100/.,; Mr, 
John Hewetson, 1001. ; Mr. Edward Gib- 
son, 50/. ; Mr. Jobn Wilkinson, 50d. ; Mr. 
William Laverack, 50/.; the Messrs, 
Hammond, 50/.; Messrs. Popple, 50. 
Mr. Clifford Pease handsomely contri- 
buted 20 guineas towards building the 
church. We congratulate this densely- 
populated vicinity on the probable spedly 
commencement of a new church in a quar- 
ter so loudly demanding the extension of 
our beloved establishment.— Hull Packet. 

T. N. S. Sotheron, Esq., M.P., bas 
most generously offered the sum of 500/. 
towards the erection of a church at Goole. 
lt is to be hoped that this noble offer will 
meet with corresponding liberality on the 
part of others, and that an object so essen- 
tial to the well-being and respectability 
of the town will at length be attained.— 
Watchman. 


A new church is about to be erected at 
Clifford, near Thorp Arch. George Lane 
Fox, Esq., M.P., with bis usual liberality, 
has given the ground, and signified his 
intention of contributing towards the erec- 
tion. The Rev. B. Eamonson, Vicar of 
Collingham, subscribes 50/., Mrs. Paddy, 
of Clifford Lodge, 30/.,and most of the 
inbabitants of the village are contributors. 
—Leeds Intelligencer. 


IRELAND. 


Cuurcn Epucation Socrety ror Ine- 
Lanp.—The following is extracted from a 
statement published by the Society. 

“The principles which the society bas 
thus bound itself to support baving been 
found to be identical with those of the 
National Society for England, the com- 
mittee, at an early period of their labours, 
became convinced of the importance of 
effecting, if practicable, an union between 
the two institutions. They rejoice to be 
enabled to state that their proposal for 
that purpose was most kindly and favour. 
ably received. The united cburches are 
thus become identified in the cause of 
scriptural education, and the sympathy 
and support of the church of England are 
pledged to her weaker sister in Ireland. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbary, 
besides the kindest offices in promoting 
the union, has further bestowed upon the 
Church Education Society the sanction of 
his venerated name, and has aided the 
funds by a munificent donation of 1004. 

“The means the society purposes adop- 
ting, or which it bas already adopted, to 
carry out these important ends, are— 

‘1st. To connect itself closely with all 
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the diocesan societies at present existing 
in the country, and to endeavour to pro- 
mote the formation of others where none 
have been yet established, In this impor- 
tant work the committee are happy to state 
that they bave already made considerable 
progress, Every diocesan association 
previously in operation bas united itself 
with the society. A number of new asso- 
ciations have been formed where none had 
before existed, and not less than nineteen 
diocesan societies are now in connexion 
with the central committee in Dublin. The 
returns of these societies being as yet in- 
completely furnished, the committee are 
unable to make a general statement of the 
number of schools in connexion. But in 
the diocese of Armagh, there have been 
returned 158 schools, containing 12,099 
children, of whom 4,043 are Roman catho- 
lics; while at the southern extremity of 
lreland, in the united diocese of Cork and 
Ross, the committee find connected with 
them not less thun 102 schools, containing 
4,055 children, of whom 1259 are Roman 
catholics, 

“ 2ndly. The society will give assistance 
to schools already established upon the 
foregoing principles, and where practicable, 
will aid in the establishing new ones on 
an improved system. 

“ Srdly, It will aim at improving the 
qualifications of teachers by a suitable 
training. In this department of their la- 
bours they hope to derive most valuable 
assistance from the co-operation of the 
National Society in England, which has 
most generously offered to extend every 
advantage, in this respect, to the masters 
of the Church Education Society, which 
it affords to any of its diocesan branches 
in England. The importance of this can 
scarcely be overrated. The society- 
teachers will have the benefit of the supe- 
rior opportunities afforded at the English 
training schools, and will, by intercourse 
with the people of that country, acquire 
improved habits of the most valuable kind, 

“ 4thly. The committee propose to estab- 
lish model schaols in all the dioceses in 
Ireland. They are already actively en- 
gaged in completing the arrangements for 
a central one in Dublin, on an improved 
system, the Archdeacon of Dublin having 
kindly placed at their disposal, for that 
purpose, the parish school of St. Peter, 
and they bope, early in spring, to com- 
mence the necessary preparations for the 
formation of similar schools throughout 
the country. 

** Sthly. To remedy the total deficiency 
ofa proper supply of books and school re- 
quisites, by which the efficient working of 
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their schools is 80 seriously impeded, the 
committee have resolved, without delay, 
to establish a depository in Dublin. They 
gratefully announce that they have been 
aided in this department of their labours 
by the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which has placed 
at their disposal a munificent grant of 
books to the value of 500i.” 


SCOTLAND. 

On Sunday, the 12th January, the very 
Rev. C. H. Terrot, A.M., Dean of the 
diocese, acting by commission from the 
Right Rev. James Walker, D.D., Bishop 
of Edinburgh, and Primus, instituted the 
Rev. and Hon, Grantham Yorke as one of 
the ministers of St. Paul’s chapel, York. 

lace, Edinburgh, in room of the Rev. 

. Sinclair, A.M., appointed chaplain to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
The deeds of institution and presentation 
were read by the Rev. I. W. Ferguson 
A. M., chaplain to the Primus, after which 
the dean read an address from the bishop 
to the new clergyman and the congregation 
on their respective duties. 


COLONIAL. 

Catneprat at Carcutta.—On Tues- 
day evening, October 8, a crowded and 
most distinguished company assembled at 
5 o’clock to witness the solemn laying of 
the first stone of the new cathedral, 
Among tbe assembly were, the Governor 
of Bengal, and Mr. Bird, who stood near 
the Bishop. After the Bishop had read 
the first prayers, the archdeacon recited 
the 132nd psalm. The Rev. Mr. Pratt, 
the Bishop’s chaplain, next read the in- 
scription, and the list of coins, which were 
subsequently inclosed in the foundation 
stone. The bishop then made a present 
of a beautiful silver trowel to Mrs. Forbes, 
the lady of Major W. N. Forbes, of the 
Engineers, who bas made the designs and 
plans by which the cathedral is to be built. 
The bishop descended into the trench 
which had been prepared, and after the 
stone had been laid, pronounced the words, 
altered to suit the occasion, from the Con- 
gecration Service, 

The whole service was most impressive, 
and did not occupy more than 35 minutes. 
Nothing could exceed the view which the 
part of the esplanade around the site, cover- 
ed with carriages, and groups of persons 
coming from all quarters, presented. The 
service closed just at sunset. — Calcutta 
Chronicle. 

Barsapvos.—A large and highly re- 
spectable company was assembled on the 
Sth of October, at the Town Hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
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contemplated erection of a general hos- 
vital. The Lord Bishop presided, and 
the Venerable Archdeacon Parry, the Hon. 
R. B. Clarke, John Bovell, Esq., Dr. 
Clarke, G. N. Taylor, Esq., the Hon. and 
Rev. J. H. Gittens, John Sealy, Esq., Thos. 
Stott, Esq., Edward Haly, Esq., the Hon, 
H. G. Windsor, Esq., J. A. Beckles, jun., 
Esq., and Mr, Donovan, moved and se- 
conded the several resolutions. In moving 
that for the appointment of trustees, Mr. 
Taylor observed, that it might be neces- 
sary to explain why the names of the Hon. 
Renn Hampden, the Hon. J. W. Jordan, 
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and the Hon. Wm. Oxley, appeared among 
the trustees of the institution. Those 
gentlemen, together with the late Hon. 
N. Forte, had acted as assistant commis- 
sioners of compensation, and for the 
trouble they had received a certain sum. 
Now these gentlemen had contributed the 
whole of that amount (1000/. sterling) to- 
wards the erection of a hospital. He was 
sure, then, tbat the whole meeting would 
agree with him in proposing this as a to- 
ken of respect to them for their munificent 
donation. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Alexander’s (Sir J. E.) Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Dathy’s Hampshire. royal 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

letters of Horace Walpole, complete edition. 
Vol.1. demy 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Turnbuli’s Austria. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Family Library. Vols. LXX.and LXXI., “‘ Ruins 
of Cities.’ 2vols. 10s. cloth. 

me ~ i on the Oxford Tracts. 12mo. 4s. 
c ot . 

Jones’s Observations on Medical Education. 
8vo. 4s. cloth. 

Milman’s Poetical Works. 3 vols. fe. 18s. 
cloth. 

—— Life of Lord Harris. 8vo. 13s, 
cloth. 

Letters on Unitarianism, in Reply to the Rev. T. 
Best. By the Rev. H. H. Piper, of Sheffield. 
12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Sermons, by the Rev. C. F. Childe. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Logan’s Compendium of the Law of Marriage. 
crown 8vo, 5s. 6d, cloth. 

Bickersteth’s Treatise on Baptism, ‘‘ Christian 
Family Library. Vol. XXXII.’" 5s. cloth. 
Iijustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works 
of Mercy. PartI. oblong 4to. 5s. sewed. 
Strive and Thrive. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. 

2s. 6d. hf. bd. 

Every Day Duties, addressed to a Young Lady. 
By M. A. Stodart. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Stafford’s German, French, and English Conver- 
sations. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. With Intro- 
duction, 5s. 

Stafford’s Introduction to German, &c. Conver- 
sations separate. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Chatham's (First Earl) Correspondence, Vols. 
Ill.and IV. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

Trotter on the Finances of the North American 
States. Svo. 15s. cloth. 

The Beauty of the Heavens, 104 coloured scenes, 
accompanying a Familiar Lecture on Astro- 
nomy. 4to. Case, 2/. 2s. 

Barton on Religion and Edacation in New South 
Wales. 18mo. 12s. cloth. 

Politilysis, an Historical Exposition of Means by 
which Revolutions are to be Prevented or 
Effected. royal 8vo. 20s. 

Glimpses of the Old World. By the Rev. John 
A. Clark. 2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Well’s Geography of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Cornelius the Centurion. By Krummacher. 
l2mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Morning Discourses. By George Hodson, M.A. 
Svo. 8s. cloth. 

The Catholic Spirit of True Religion. cr. 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 

Plain Sermons. By the Editor of the Oxford 
Tracts. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Gwyneddion, containing the Beaumaris 
Eisteddfod Prize Poems, &c. Edited by W. 
Jones, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Essay on the Life and Institutions of Offa, King 
of Mercia. By the Rev. Henry Mackenzie. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Essay on Elevating the Profession of the Edu- 
cator in Public Estimation. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. cloth. 

The Works of Thomas Middleton, with Notes, 
by A. Dyce. 5 vols. 8vo. 2/. 28. boards. 
Norway and the Norwegians. By R.G. Latham, 

M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 

Newman’s History of British Ferns. 8vo. 10s, 
cloth. 

Dodd’s Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 1840, 
considerably enlarged. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Milne’s Two Views of the Steam Engine, 
mounted with roller. 30s. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Bonaparte on the Opinions and Policy of Na- 
poleon. 1 vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

Drake’s Road Book of the Grand Junction Rail- 
way. 9s. cloth. 

Tucker’s Sermons at Brixton. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
lettered. 

Green’s Biblical and Theological Dictionary. fe. 
8vo. 48, 6d. cloth. 

Lord Mahon’s Spain under Charles II. 8vo, 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Remarks on Arago’s Statements regarding the _ 
Steam Engine. By Hugo Reid. 8vo. 28, 6d. 
sewed. 

Reeve’s Introduction to the Common Prayer- 
Book. 16mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Moore’s Sermon on the Death of Bishop Butler. 
8vo. Is. sewed. 

Dr. Sigmond on Mercury, Calomel, and Blue 
Pill. fe. 8vo, 48. cloth. 

Hocken’s Essay on the Influence of the Consti- 
tution in the Production of Disease. fe. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Companion to the Book of Common-Prayer. 
32mo,. 2s. cloth, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





It is necessary to inform or remind correspondents that the two-penny post has lost 
its privileges, and that when it brings a certain weight of pamphlet it becomes an 
eight or a ten penny post. 


Notwithstanding the space (perhaps greater than in any former Number) which is 
devoted to Correspondence, the Editor is obliged to apologise to several friends for 
delay. Beside those inserted, he has 


Received “ Parochialis,’”? ‘‘ Mr. Johnson,” “ Diwrns,” “ Z.Z.Z.,” “8 S8.S.,” 
“T.K.A.,” “P.W.,” “ Mr. Winning,” “ J.D.C.,” ‘* E.J.H.,” * An Old Cor- 
respondent,” “Mr. Cumming,” “ R.,” “ P.H.,” “¢.,” “S.P.R.f.,” “ Bnra,” 
“ D.C.,” « W.P.C.,” “ H.R.S.,” “ An Essex Rector,” “ J. S. L.” 


“F.R.C.O.” A letter has been lying for him at the publisher’s all the month. 


“@,"’ will perceive that while this is the case, the Editor does not know what to say 
to him, 


**R.H.G.” will find a communication at the publisher’s, in Waterloo Place. 
‘“*C.N.” The Editor will mention the subject of his note in the proper quarter. 


** A Catholic” will find that the subject on which he writes has been already dis- 
cussed at considerable length in this Magazine, in the Numbers for June (p. 649), 
July (p. 44), August (p. 158), and November (p. 534), for the year 1837; and in 
that for January (p. 40), and November (p. 545), for 1838. If he will look at these 
papers, and take up any point that may appear to him unsatisfactory, the Editor 
will very willingly insert a letter on the subject. But when ‘‘ A Catholic” sees how 
much was elicited before, he will not wonder that the Editor is reluctant, while 
under such a press of correspondence, to begin the controversy again de novo. 


The Editor thanks a Correspondent who has sent him a reply to an advertisement. 


Since the letter of “ An Irish Parson,” at page 211, was printed, the following 
postscript has been received -— 


“ P.S. Since the above was written, I have found a letter in a Dublin news- 
paper, addressed ‘'To the right honourable the lord mayor, the members of the 
corporation, the freemen of the city of Dublin, and all whom it may concern ;° 
and subscribed, ‘I remain, my lord mayor and brethren, your humble servant 
in Christ, T. D. Garea, Chaplain to the Corporation of Tailors. Dublin, 1st 
January, 1839." Mr. Gregg is, I suppose, pretty well known as the antagonist 
of Mr. Maguire, the Roman-catholic priest. What Mr. Gregg may choose to 
write may not, perhaps, to those who have seen the celebrated discussion, ap- 
pear of much importance. But as Mr. Gregg is, to this hour, patronized by some 
of the most influential of the leading clergymen in what is called the religious world 
in Ireland, the following passage from this letter may not unsuitably be added to the 
specimens I have given of the present mode of carrying on the popish controversy. 
Only (lest I should be mistaken or misrepresented ) let me premise that no one can 
feel a more profound contempt and abhorrence for the pamphlets written by Dean 
Hoare, to which Mr. Gregg alludes, than I do; and I have not yet had the misfor- 
tune to meet a single clergyman who feels less:—‘ Dean Hoare prefers popery to 
infidelity—that is to say, he prefers a scarlet devil toa blue one. Well, every one 
to his taste; we shall not quarrel with his preference. If in the exercise of the 
inscrutable wisdom of God we are to be visited with either plague, let us fall into 
His hands, rather than incur the responsibility of ourselves choosing between two 
such monsters. England is as much superior in point of moral principles to the 
popish parts of Ireland, as light is superior to darkness. All the superior intelli- 
— and good sense of the English people is to be attributed to their religion. 

Ingodliness is to be found in England in despite of its principles; the popish parts 
of Ireland are systematically, and upon principle, ungodly ; the popish religion is an 


idolatrous and tyrannical system of priestcraft ;—it is revived paganism—Christianity 
be deviled.’ ” 


